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QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


JULY 1, X857. . 


Aat. I. — (1.) The Rise and Progrese qf the MnffUsk Oommonu^lik. 
By Sir Fbancis PALaBA.V£, K.H. 2 Yob. Quarto. liondon : 
Murray. 

(2.) The History of Normandy and of England, By Sir Fbakois 
Palohate, K.H. Vols I., II. 8vo. London : John W. Parklr 
and Son. 

• • 

What may we know concerning tho races in possession of this 
island — and more cispecially in the part of it called England, 
licfore the Norman Conquest? And what may we know of the 
Normans who from that time became so great a power in the 
land ? These are questions which Sir Francis Palgrave has 
employed a life in endeavouring to answer. Very honourable to 
thiin is the spirit of laborious research which he has brought to 
these inquiries — and very precious to us are the results. When 
the history of England shall be written as it ought to be written, 
the historian will be free to acknowledge his obligation to Sir 
Francis in some such terms as those employed by Gibbon to 
express his debt of gratitude to his special guides in relation to 
Oriental history — D’HcrboIot and De Guignos. 

But Sir Francis is more eminent as an antiquary than as an 
historian, llis prejudices are impassioned. He is fond of 
tlioories, and his tlieories are sometimes propounded in a manner 
which tends rather to provoke exception, than at once to win our 
assent. He is wanting, moreover, both in style and method. 
His stylo is always vivacious, and at times graphic; but Uiat is 
all we can say in its favour. It is irregular and unfinished, often 
redundant in many ways, and often obscure from brevity. Sir 
Francis lias said much about bow history should be written, but 
be does not always teach by example. Much, too, has he said 
about the plan on which he has made use of bis materials, but 
the course which he takes is too often, after all, perplexing and 
NO. Ll. B 


Englkh and Normans — Sir Francis Falgravc. 

misfitisfaclory. The materials thcmselv^, however, are of great 
value, and the sagacity with which they am^lgmated and digested 
adds much to their worth. But it is'extralfrdiiiary, that in these 
two bulky volumes on the history of Normandy, wo have narra- 
tives extending over some sixteen hundred pages without any 
direct (Station of Authorities. Each volume, indeod, has an 
appendix, giving u brief but instructive and interesting account of 
the sources whence the preceding narrati</e has been derived. 
But wliat the facts are which are attest(:>d by one autbority, wliieh 
may chance to be a very good one, and what by another, which 
may chance to be not so good, are points on which wt* are left 
almost wholly in the dai'k. We hold Sir Francis to he ?i trust- 
worthy guide, and we can ac(‘ept his representations suhslantially 
as tliey are made; but history written upon this plan, enrniug 
from any quarter less entitled to our confidence, w'oiild he all hut 
w'orthless, We know, from some experience, that tht? fn (|Me]it 
and careful citation of authorities is a very Irouhlesomc bnsine.ss. 
(Xmiposition is a pleasant employment, but this hunting up, tiiid 
noting down, who said this, and who that, is pure druclgtM v, which 
every man of genyis would fain be tree from. Nevertheless, cou- 
s(?iontious care in this respect, which is a great feature of dif- 
ference between history as writttm hy the moderns and liisiory us 
written by tlie ancients, is indispensable to tbc liigliost, order (if 
8UC( (‘ss in Ibis held. The bistorian mindful of bis duly in tliis 
particular challenges scrutiny, and give.s you the means ol‘ prose- 
cuting it. The effect of such a habit on tbc bislorijin is to 
indiu'e caution, and on his readei*s to inspire confidence. 

We regret to find that even in this second voluuui the narra- 
tive does not reach beyond the close of the tenth century, 'rho 
period of greatest interest tro us, tlmt which embraces ibe lii'e- 
time of the Confjneror and of his contemporaries, is still to folhnv. 
If another six years is to pass before a third volume lUJikes its 
appearance, we fear it is only a small portion of the History of 
Normandy and of England thiit Sir Francis Pulgrave will live to 
write. We begin to suspei^t that tbc genius for compression in 
writing history is genius of a very rare order. It is chnu* that it 
is not possessed by Mr. Mticaulay, and quite as little by Mr. 
Froude. Yet the ancients possessed it, and Hume and Gibbon 
pre-eminently among the modems. It is, we think, to be deeply 
regretted, that so many of our most gifted men in this walk should 
be doomed to leave the world, not as having written a history, 
but as having mipplkd ^agments or oontriWtiaBS towards a 
history. However, hotter they should Bo^frrite than not write at 
(di. On this principle we gratefolly accept whatever tlm pen of 
Sir Francis PaJgrave may ^misAi teywaras a theme so full 
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of interest. Our author insists, and not without season, that 
the history of Englan^after the Conquest can hardly he intelli- 
gible to the man not bestowed some attention on the 

history of Normandf in the times preceding. On this point Sir 
Fnincis thus writes : — * 

‘ English history is the joint graft of Anglo-Saxon history and 
Norman history. The history of Normandy is as essential a section of 
English history as the history of Wessex. We must adopt Bollo 
equally with Cerdic. •The Norman dynasty is entirely ours. 

‘ 1 therefore now propose to reach the field of Hastings by setting 
forth the hisbjry of Normandy from the first establishment of the 
Terra Normanorum as a settlement under the chieftains, who, indif- 
ferently denominated marquises or counts, enlarged their dominions, 
increasing and sustaining their authority, hetween and in spite of the 
two rltml difumties of France, the declining dynasty of Charlemagne, 
and the rising dynasty of the Capets, severally pursuing their course, 
Avary and wise, bold and jjolitic, improving every contingency, and 
singularly aided by good fortunt*. When the Capets finally established 
themselves upon the throne, the dominion founded by tlie patrician 
Hollo ex})anded into the Norman duchy, scarcely inferior in powei*to 
the royal crown, to which the wearers of the ducal coronet rendered a 
nominal homjige, whilst thej exercised alb th§ power of absolute 
sovereignty. It was not worth while even for the Conqueror to 
repudiate a bond unaccompanied by an obligation.’ — Vol. i. pp. 91,92. 

But before attempting to reach the field of Hasting^j thus 
through Uollo and his Northuien, our author had reached the 
samt; spot in liis ll he and Progress of the English CovimonweaUh 
thn)Ugli CiU'dic and his Saxons. We puq)ose in this article to 
follow liiin along both those Hues, in the hope of seeing what 
there was in the antecedents of tliat memorable struggle tending 
to give it tlie place it holds in our English history. In so doing 
we slittll not lose sight of the narratives furnished by Sir Francis, 
tliough our material will be derived largely from other and inde- 
pendent sources. 

The questions of chief interest to us in regard to the state of 
Britain before the Conquest are — what were the races then in 
possession of this island — how were they distributed — and what 
was their position generally in regard to civilization ? Bimilm* 
questions remain to be asked concerning Normandy, when the 
Duke of Normandy becomes King of England. 

The stranger who stands for the first time on Dover clifiT feels 
that before him is the passage %vhich must have been made by 
some of the earlier settlers in. Britain. The white coast of Gaul 
stretches along in the distance as in ancient time, and the track 
of those early voyagers seems to be still visible on those blue 
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waters. Along ihat shore the vast armament commanded by 
Otesar still floats. But many centuries ipust then have passed 
since the flrst rude \ncker-boat grazed its o^h6de covering upon 
that beach and landed the first man. HuncQreds of winters must 
then have intervened since the first attempt was made to penetrate 
our primeval forests, and to compass our slognant marshes. Very 
far back even then must the day have been when the eye of man 
— that half-naked and wondering new-comer — fell for the first 
time on the flowing of the Thames and the Humber, the Bevern 
and the Mersey. But man comes in his time. The Great One, 
who dwells alike in solitude and in the crowded place, is no longer 
to be the only worker in tliis hitherto unknown land. The time 
will come when the banks of the Thames will be no longer a 
wilderness, and when along the sides of the Mersey the sounds 
heard will be other than those of untamed animals in search of 
prey. 

How soon change by the hand of man began to make its 
appearance in Britain, is beyond our knowledge. We do know, 
however, that the merchants of Phoenicia vrere the people to open 
the first communication between this island and distant nations. 
It is commerce that gi^es us a place lor the first time in history. 
The kind of enterprise which was to become the source of our 
greatness called us from obscurity. The greatness of the Phoj- 
nician power dates from a thousand years before the age of 
Augustus. During those centuries the ships of njoeuicia visited 
every shore of the known world, and often penetrated into the 
unknown. It was in those remote times that her navigators first 
made their way to Cape Finisterre, and then learnt to stinke across 
the open sea to Britain. In those adventures the Cynosure, the 
last light in the Little Bear, was their chosen pole-star. Xenophon's 
description of a Phoenician vessel warrants the conclusion that 
the Greeks never equalled the Phceuicians as seamen. 

Still, our own earliest notice of Britain comes not from the 
Phoenicians, but from the Father of History. Herodotus regrets 
that he could not speak with certainty about the extremities of 
Europe towards the West, and adds, ‘ nor am I acquainted with 
the islands Cassiteridcs, from which tin is brought.’*^^ Butthougli 
the historian could not attempt a description of the islands so 
named, it is clear that their existence, and their existence os 
islands from which tin was obtained, were facts well known. The 
name Cassiteridcs would have been without meaning to Greek or 
Gaul. It is a Phoenician or Asiatic term, denoting a place where 
tin, or some alloy of that nature, was found. We shall not stay 

• lib. iSL 115. ' ' 
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to examine the endenoe furnished on this point by Aristotle,* 
Polybiusjt Festos Avienus^ Diodorus Siculus, § and Strabo:|| 
All these writers miis^ have derived their information, direc^ or 
indirectly, either the Phoenicians or the Carthaginians, ^neir 
testimony, moreover, is restricted to the Britons on the coast nf 
Oornwdl and in the' Scilly Inlands. It is to Boman writers, 
beginning \nth Cmsar, that we are indebted for our earliest knpw- 
ledge of Britain beyond that district. 

From Caesar, and from writers subsequent to him, we leam 
that at the commencement of our era Britain was more or less 
peopled over its whole surface. The Celts of Gaul are describe 
by these writers as divided into a multitude of nations. Tacitus 
reckons them as sixty-four ;ir Appian raises the number to four 
hundred.** J udging from the number of clans which have divided 
the Highlands of Scotland between themselves, even down to very 
recent times, it is easy to suppose that the nations, and still 
more the tribes, of Celtic Gaul were very numerous. We know 
that ibis distinction between nation and tribe obtained in Britain. 
The people of Kent, in the time of Cassar, bore the com|non 
name of Cantii; but that general designation comprehended 
four tribes, each governed 45y its own prince or chieftain. ft 

Of the nations in possession of Britain ‘horth of the Clyde 
and the f’orth eighteen centuries since, history makes distinct 
mention of twenty-five. Concerning the number of tribes in- 
cluded in these nations our information is imperfect. Some of 
these communities, as will be supposed, were much more numerous 
Hum others, and covered a larger territory. It is manifest, also, 
that even among those rude confederations something like a 
balance-of-power theory was in operation. The weak found 
c^omparative safety in being allied with the strong, though the 
smaller communities were thus made to become parties to ttie 
rivalries which separated the greater. In those days there were 
greater states and less in Britain, as there have always been 
greater and less in Europe. The Siiures, for example, the sub- 
jects of Garactacus, who ore said to have had their origin and 
centre in the neighbourhood of the Wye, included the Ordovices 
and the Dimet® of North Wales among their allies, and could call 
their warriors together over the whole length of territory between 
the Usk, on the borders of Glamorganshire in the south, and 
the Dee of Ohesliiro in the north, and over the breadth between 
the Malvern Hills and the Wrekiu in the east, and St. George's 
Channel in the west. The Brigantines were a still more powerful 

• Ik HundOf { S. + JliH., iii. 57. t Heeren’s AnciaU NationM, i. 166—172. 

§ Lib. V. 21, 22. it Lib. iii. 239. 

H Ann., iii. 44. Zk Btl. Civil., ii. 71. ff Ibid,, ui. 1. 
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pdopk. I^eir laoifc meagiixed the bi^eadik of the ielaad, from 
th^' aboard of York^ire on the one eide to tliet of Lanoashire 
om the other. The. Brigantines, in feet, HRere m possession of all " 
the northern ooueties of modern England. Tis Cantii, as before 
stated, yfere in possession of ]^eirt The Belt^ peopled Homp^ 
shire and Wiltshire. The greater .part of Siiddlesex, including 
London, was in the hands of the Trinobautes. The Damuonii 
are found almost everyAvhere south of the river Ex. Along the 
east coast, between the Thames on the soutli and the country of 
the Brigtintines on the north, were the Iceni and the Coitaimi. 
The spaces between these gi'eater nations were occupied by many 
smallf^, and the greater h^ become such by gradually absorbing 
many of less magnitude.^ 

The question now comes — of what nice were these nations ? 
The answer of Capsar is,itbat those of Kent and its neighbour- 
hood were an immigrant race from Belgian Gaul. This he had 
leamt from the Belgians tliemselves; and their rq>rescnlations 
were confirmed by what- he saw on las fiinst and second lauding. 
Onepf the pretences for these invasions was, the assistance which 
the Britons hatl rendered to their brethren and allies in Gaul, 
when the latter were in arms against the Homans. This point 
settled, w© advance i step further. Tt is manifest from subse- 
quent aiitborities, tliat the people of the w^hole island, as known 
to the Romans, must have been of the same stock with the people 
of Kent. In condition, in customs, in language, in religion, 
they were one people. Even in the cii.se of the Piets, who bectune 
formidable in the Lowlands of Scotland at a later period, and 
that of Uie Gaels, who have been always confined to the IJigh- 
lands of that country, the diflerence can hardly be said to have 
been a difference of race. Thus, tu know the race of the Belgic 
Gauls is to know the race of the British. Now tiie common 
opinion is that the Belga- were a branch of the great Celtic 
family. Nine -tenths of our most competent autliorities are of 
this judgment, and nine-tenths of the evidence on the case is 
with them. That the Celts and Gennans bordered upon each 
other, and were in some degi-ee mixed on the territor}’ now 
huown as the Low Countries, may be admitted ; but the fact 
remains, that the language of all the inhabitants of Britain, as 
known to the Homans, was Celtic and not Teutonic. The lan^ 
gauge of Wales is not German. The clans of the Highlands do 
sot talk Dutch. Scarcely less strong than the evidence oriaiug 

* Piolfifin. Ge^ffraph,, viii. 2. Itinerary of AnUininus. Baxter's Crkwf. Brit 
Bhndey't Brit, paatim. Taeitiii fays these subeUweione of tha BHtoDi, md 
i|»4»tBieqtM)nt jeiUotiiiee, prevented thwr aetuigli^ceiieert, andfdvAred the aims 
of the Kiomaiia Vila Jgrie, xii 
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fp0m' the identity of language is that urising frotn the identity .of 
religion. Druidism, the religion of Celtic Gaul, so different 
from Odinism, th^eli^^on of the Teutons, was dominant over 
J3^ritam. This isiyid, indeed, would seera to have been specially 
sacred to Druidism, inasmuch as the youths of Gaul, according 
to Oassar, were wont to resort hither for the purpose of being 
thoroughly initiated into the mysteries of that system. 

The Piets, the supposed ancestors of the Lowland Scots, do 
not make their abearance in history under that name before the 
close of the third century. The controversy in regard to the 
origin of this people has been great, and very bitteri They have 
^ become Germans, Scandinavians, Gauls, Britons, or nondescripts, 
'according to the bias of antiquaries and ^ historians. When 

led by Galgacus against Agricola, it was evident, from their num- 
bers, their war-chariots, shields, and iron swords, that they were 
little inferior to tlic southern inhabitants of the island in capacity 
for w^ar or in the knowledge of useful arts. From the remains of 
their language), as well as from other circumstances, the most 
reasonable, and now the most general opinion is, that thcy^ere 
Britons from the common Celtic stock. Ptolemy makes these 
Pietisli or Caledonian Wbes to have J)een seventeen in 
iiumber.* 

The (ui(‘Iio clans of the Highlands were also Celtic; but their 
language and tlieir geographical position seem to shut us up to 
one of two conclusions respecting them — either that they must 
have come into that part of Britain from Ireland, or else that 
they were the reumiiis of an aboriginal race whicdi had been 
forced into those niouiitaiii fastnesses, into the Isle of Man, and 
into Ireland itself, by subsequent invaders. There are some 
difficulties in the way of the latter supposition, but evidence, 
upon tlie whole, seems to preponderfrte in its favour. The Gaelic 
tongue is not Britisli, but it has aflfiaities with the Irish. The 
word .<4 her in Welsh, and in old British, denotes the estuary of 
a river, or any outlet of waters. The word Inver in Gaelic and 
Irish, has the same meaning. The word Aber is so used as a 
prefix to the names of places along the line extending from South 
Wales to the north of Scotland, marking off a territory to the 
right as pervaded by tlie British tongue and race. The word 
Inver is commonly used for the same purpose through the High- 
lands, to the left of that line, bespeaking the prevakmce tht>re of 
a tongue and race which, while still Celtic, are more Irish than 
British. Thus while the old British tongue, sounds along from 

* WtUidn’s Pre-hit^c Annalt of SootUmd, 479-— 4^. SAnoUgif of 

the BritUk Idanda, c. vi. 
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AbjBtrystwith to Aberdeen, the €(nelio makoB itself beard from 
Inverary to InvemesB.* 

That Britain was peopled in some degree bwa^re-Celtic race, 
is an opinion familiar to the learned. But the} vidence in favop 
of that ideals much too fragmentary and uncertain to be arail' 
able for history. There may have been, as* our northern anti- 
quaries teach, an age of stone implements, and an age of bronze 
implements, preceding the use of iron which had come in the 
time of Cesar. But the line between those ages cannot be well 
defined, and the two former must be reckoned pre-historio. The 
race of the stone period, who had so far degenerated from the 
civilization of those eastern* lands, whence their progenitors had 
long since migrated must have passed away long before the time 
of CflBsar, like the vegetation of their own forests, leaving scarcely 
a trace behind. 

Concerning the physical characteristics of the inhabitants of 
Britain at the commencement of the present era ancient writers 
have said but little. The description of the trading and peaceful 
Britons of Cornwall, with their long beards, long garments, and 
long walking-staves, is manifestly a description that must not be 
deemed applicable to ^Britons beyond t];iat district. The Britons 
seen by Cmsar, though living in a less southerly home, were 
comparatively naked; they were clad in skins. They stained 
their bodies with woad, puncturing their skin, so ns to cover it 
with purple figures — a custom all but universal among British 
seamen even within our own memory. They wore a moustache, 
but no beard. Their hair fell long upon their shoulders. They 
were brave and skilful in war. 

•Strabo speaks of some Britons seen by him at Eomo os being 
taller tlinn the Gauls, though the Gauls were tall compared with 
the Homans. But the Britons werc^ot so strongly built; their 
hair also was less yellow, and there was a want of symmetry 
in their lower hmbs. There were no men in Home so tall by 
half a foot. It is possible, however, that these men were seen 
in a procession, and, if so, they would be picked men, and not a 
fair sample of their race. 

Tiicitus say| the Britons varied in their physical qualities. 
The Caledonians had ruddy hair and large limbs. The Silures 
were of a dark complexion, and their hair mostly dark and 
curling. The tribes inhabiting the present Lowhmds of Scotland 
he describes as a fierce people, the Silures as powerful and 

* K«mble’B Saxom Bnglaiiid^ ii. 4, 5. In Scotland tbera are elcTen names of 
plaoea commenmiig with the one prefix wmi twelve with the oibiw- ^ Walee 
them am eevmi namea oommenmng wiUi Ab«r, not one with Ibvier. Latbam'a 
Mthutiogy of Ut4: Srititk Jttmndi, o. v. 
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brave, and the Britons generally as not incapable of submis- 
t^ion under mild treatment, but as passionate and nncontrolfabie 
under oppres^on. In the abridgment of the history of Dion 
Cassius, Boadiom is described as having yellow hair, which iell 
in profusion to ner waist. She wore a collar of gold, a parti- 
coloured vest, dra\Ai close about her bosom, and dropping in folds 
to her feet, and over that a thick mantle, fastened with a clasp.* 

The effect of the Roman ascendancy on the history of races in 
Britain was not great. The settlers, whether soldiers or civilians, 
bore the common name of Romans, but they consisted of men 
from all countries, and of all races. They sometimes married 
wives from among the natives, bul*not to such an extent as to 
obscure the great line of demarcation between the natives and 
llio colonists. Hence, when the imperial authority was with- 
(IrawTi, the great mass of the settlers would seem to have retired 
along with it. Among the names which come to the surface 
afterwards are some which remind us of their Latin origin ; but 
ill general, such authority as survived passed into native hands; 
and as it had been no part of the policy of the Romans to train 
the Britons to habits of self-defence or of self-government, they 
wore found lamentably *wanting in both. Daring more than 
three centuries the Britons Iiad been subject to these enervating 
influences. Their resistance of the Piets was feeble. The 
< <)untry was overrun by those marauders. By degrees, however, 
the old courage of the race seemed to return, and the Jute, the 
Angle, and the Saxon, had to win their home in Britain by hard 
fighting, inch by inch. The mythic story of King Arthur and 
bis knights, which must, w^e think, have had some foundation in 
history, belongs to this period.f 

The first mention of the Saxons in history is by Ptolemy, the 
geographer. Ptolemy malies them to be of Scytbifm descent. 
They were certainly a branch of the great Teutonic race, and 

♦ Mommfnta Historicc Britunnietg, 

t Nennius {/list, 50) who is a great auUiority touching the story of King Arthur, 
shows himself in every page of hts history to have been a very weak and credulous 
personage. The two centuries which intervened between bis time and the time of 
Arthur, left space enough in an ago so little critical for a huge exercise of invention. 
OeoflTry of Monmouth, who knows so much about King Arthur, expresses his sur- 
prise that Bede, and even Gildas, should have failed to make any mention of the 
Celtic hero o. 1.) The surprise is not unnatund. Nor do the facts hang 

very naturally together that King Arthur and hie knighte should have wrought 
such prodigies of valour, and that their cause should nevertheless have been every- 
where, as is manifest enough, a losing one. Even such wiitem, however, as 
Whitaker (//»<. ManchuteTf xL 43, 45) and Mr. IHirner {AngUhSaxma^ i.) have 
been at some pains to track the course, and to determine the battle-fields of King 
Arthur. For the different accounts of the Saxons and BHtons ooiiOernittg this 
period, see Bede, BUUt i. 15. CAroa. Sax. ad aim. 449 et seq. Gildas, § 23-— 26. 
Nennius, 36 — 88, 48 — 45. Lappenberg, Uitt. Enig., 67—71. 
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incla4ed tribes trader varipos names, besides those properly 
known as Saxons. About the middle of the second century, the 
Saxons were in possession of that part of the nvxilern Duchy of 
Holstein which lies between the mouths of tlul Eyder and the 
Elbe. The Baltic side of the Duchy, which s^fl bears the name 
of Angleh, was the country of the Angles, and the home of the 
Jutes — or Jutland men — stretches indefinitely northwards. Two 
centuries later these tribes, under the general name of Saxons, 
had spread their conquests so far south as to be* found over the 
whole space between the Eyder and the Rhine. In the middle 
of the fifth century, the time now under review, their territory 
embraced the whole of the land washed, by the German Ocean, 
including both East and West Friesland, Holland, and Zealand, 
besides Westphalia, Saxony, and countries further north. ^ 

The part of those regions in which the Saxons are first known 
consists of numerous islands, and of a shore marktd hy intricfile 
windings, creeks, and hays, exposed, moreover, to all tlie in- 
fluences of northern tempest and cold. Everything thert^ seemed 
to confhine to ensure maritime proficiency, and a hardy spirit of 
adventure. The Saxons became all that a map of tijeir home 
would suggest as probable in the history of rude tribes so 
placed. Steady industry they despised. Their swords were 
their only trust. Plunder, by sea or by land, was their cliief 
vocation. Band after baud, as they subdued districts, settled 
in them, compelling the vanquished to do their husbandry for 
them, while they sallied forth themselves, from season to 
season, in search of new adventure and new spoil. Every man 
had his chief, to whom he promised fidelity, and wlujn an enter- 
prise embraced several chiefs, one was invested with supreme 
authority for the occasion. They used the bow, the sword, .the 
spear, the battle-axe, and a club wifli spikes projecting from 
a knob at the end, sometimes called the ‘ hammer.’ The last 
tliree of these weapons were of a great length and weight. The 
men of the Saxon race were generally above the middle stature, 
powerfully made, and could make their implements fall with 
terrible effect upon an euemy. They wore helmets, the metal of 
which descended, to the ear on either side, and sometimes sent 
a line of protection down the centre of the forehead. The most 
exposed parts of their persons were generally guarded in like 
manner. Of course, these descriptions apply to the Saxons of the 
fifth pentury — the earlier adventurers of tliis race possessed little 

* INioi jd, c. xi. tab, Bntrop., ix. Bteph. Bysiat. voc, 

Ssrnnsii B^elward, Chrom Pr^. Ub. i Bede, BiMt, Etdet. lib. % c. xv. Ub. v. 

Orbeiii^ lib. i., c. 1 . Chm, Sax, ad atm, 449. Bremen, e! ccx. Cluver, 
Aidis,€hriMn,TSi.dSetMq, 
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of this martial presence. In those earlier times the vessels of 
tlie Saxons were mosUy of lath and osier work, overlaid with 
skins. But & later times the Ghiule of the Saxon pirate vied in 
spaciousness strength with the Homan galley. So armed, 
’ and with such m^ans of voyaging at their command, the Saxon 
sea-kings — as they were often called — became the terror of their 
time, especially along the coasts of Gaul and Britain. Long 
beibre Sa|;on-B.ritain was heard of, both Britain and Belgium had 
their well-known ‘ Saxon Shore' — that is, coast hinds, so called 
in conse(|uence of their ‘special exposure to attacks from these 
fj-eebooters. In th(3 fifth century, the strength, the dexterity, 
the fearlessness, and tlin cruelty of the Saxons, had combined to 
make llieni the most formidable enemy of civilization north of 
the Iihine. C'onstantine the Great, Theodosius, and Stilicbo, 
niude vigorous efforts to check the incursions of the Saxons in 
their time, imd to put down their piracies. But as the strength 
of the empire dim ini shed, the audacity of these marauders in- 
crctis(‘d. fu faiM. tlicy made rapid progi'ess in the art of^war by 
iiK tins <>f tlu* pradice into which they w ere called by such attacks. 
The event lo lie desired was, that their »ucc(*sses should give 
tl!'’]ri <ij>|K)rl uiiilies of settlement, and inducement to relinquish a 
niudt’ oi'liic T.O ])regiiaiit with evil to thcmBelves and to humanity. 
Thi’i,' rhuj’actori sties were siudi as to ensure them nn advanced 
j'asition in the nice of civilization, should circumstauces ever 
disp(^se them to sarh pursuits.* 

(hir siiithoritics in nlatioii to tlie first settlement of the 
Hiixous in Britain an* twofold — Saxon and British. Putting the 
two :!(H-cuHJts together, it is easy, we think, to see tliat the 
l<rt)lhf‘i's 11 eugist and llorsn must have been ical persons, and 
tltfU: there must be an lii^jtorical substance in what is reported 
eoiKMiriiing thern.t Ilengist did not becouje Bovereign of Kent 
l>^ Ibiv the year •17^h Bussex, the kingdom of the Bouth-Baxons, 
w as the second state established, and w’^as founded by Ella in 
ino. Tlie state of the West-Baxons dates from ; it embraced 
Surrey, Berks, Dorset, Somerset, and Devon, w'ith parts of Hamp* 
sliire find Cornwall. Tho founder of tliis sovereignty was Cerdic. 
P^ast Anglia included Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, the Isle of 
Ely, and part of Bedfordshire, and was founded by Ilfia, in 540. 
Itlrkenwin laid the foundation of the state of the East-Saxons, 
whicli compi^hended Essex, Middlesex, and a southern distiict 

* SidottiuB, Opera, viH. 6. Gildas, Jffut,, § 28, 24. Zoranuis, JSut., Ill, 47. 
KiitropiuR, Breviarium^ lib. viii., c. xiii. Paul. l>iacon., lib, z„ c. 3. Axuniiao. 
Marcel, lib. xxviii. c. 5. Procopius, ffist. Got., iv. 469. Julian. Oration, Constant. 

t Bedfi, Jffiet., i. X6. Ohton. Sax. ad am, 449 et se^. Gildas, § 2d^6. 
Nennius, 86—88, 43 — 45. 
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of Herifordshire. This kingdom commencod in 542. Tho 
kingdom of Bernioia was established by Ida in 54^ under whom 
the Angles possessed themselves of Northumberland, and of the 
northern parts of Wesiznorelimd and CamberlaiA, with the part 
of Scotland lying between Newcastle and fCdinburgh. The 
kingdom of Deira embraced Lancashire and Yorkshire, with the 
southern divimons of Westmoreland and Cumberland. Ella was 
the founder of this kingdom, which dates from 560. Ifercia, the 
latest of the Saxon lungdoms, does not make its appearance 
before 586, but it was in regard to territory the most considerable 
state of the whole, comprehending all the midland counties, and 
forming ultimately the great barrier kingdom between the 
Saxons and the Welsh.* 

it will be seen from these statements that more than a century 
and a half intervenes between the founding of the first stuto of 
the Saxon Octarchy and the founding of the last. It will be 
seen, moreover, that the conquests of the Saxons followed the 
exact gourse which had been taken by the Boiians. From tlu) 
coast of Kent, the invaders gradually spread themselves south- 
ward, northward, and westward, the country of Caractacus, 
which was the last to kubmit to tho Rotnans, being the last to 
submit to tho Saxons. Where the Homans had been tho in(v<t 
ascendant, there tho Saxons gained their earliest and easiest 
victories. Thus did the portion of this island since known by 
the name of England, pass into the bands of the people from 
whom it has derived that name. 

Two centuries intervened (580 — 787) between the founding of 
the last state of the Octiirchy, and the first descent of the Ibiru^s 
on the English shore. During those two hunclrod years, neither 
the incursions of the Welsh, nor those of the Scots, had b(X'u 
sufficiently formidable to bring tho Anglo-Saxon states to udf)pt 
a common course of action from a sense of comnniti danger. 
Indeed, the relative position of these states was singularly 
unfavourable to combined action — greatly more so than has been 
commonly supposed. Wessex, Mercia, and Nortliumhria 
formed a half circle, the one point of it starting from Cornwall, 
the other b^rminating in the Lowlands. The outpr line of this 
curve completely fenced off both the Welsh and Scotch, and each 
of these states deemed itself competent to deal with the had 
neighbours along its own line of territory, and rested on its own 
means for its own safety. While the outer lino of this curve 
served as a constant check upon the Welsh and Scots, the inner 
line enclosed the other states of the Heptarchy. tho leaser 

* Bede, Iftst., § 100. Chron, Sax. cd ann. 440 — 088. Etbelwanl, Ckron. 
Hb. i. 




states could scarcely combine without the consent of the greater, 
and the dangers «along the border lands of the three greater 
states continued, for a long interval, to preclude them firom 
acting in csncerl^ While, however, the .lesser states were 
secured in this manner by the greater against incursions from 
Piets or Britons, their seaboard lay open ; and now a new foe 
was about to assail the whole Heptarchy from that qiiaiter. 

The Saxm Chronicle records that in 787 - came three ships 
‘ of NorthmCTi, out of Haretha-land. And the reeve rode to the 

* place, and would have driven them to the King’s town, because 
‘ he knew not who they were, and they there slew him. These 

* were the first ships of Danish-men which sought the laud of 

* the English nation.’ In 794 another party of these ‘ North- 

men,’ or ' heaiben-incn’ as they are called, is said to have 
ravaged a part of Northumbria ; but these are our only intima- 
tions of such incursions before the accession of Egbert, some- 
times described, though not very accurately, as the first King of 
England. % 

The assailants above-named came from the shores of the 
Baltic, including Denmurje, Norway, '^and Sweden, with their 
nunif ‘rolls islands. What* the Saxons had been in the sixth 
century, these Danes hud become, in nearly all respects in the 
ninth — pirates ; but pirates capable of prosecuting their schemes 
of war and plunder on a large scale, both on the sea and on the 
land. After the first few experiments, their object in visiting 
Britain appears to have been to secure a settlement in the 
country, but a settlement, it would seem, to bo realized not 
BO much by subduing the natives as by destroying them. 

We know not the causes which prompted the first great Saxon 
movement. The increase of numbers, the pressure of new- 
comers migrating westward, rival leaderships, and convulsions — 
any, or all of these cinuimstaiiecs may have contributed to give 
the stream of races the direction then taken hv them. But we 


are not left so much in uncertainty in regard to the causes whicli 
first disposed the Northmen to direct their course towards Britain 
in preference to seeking a Betth3ment on shores nearer to their 
own. The conquests of Charlemagne, hi Germany, arid the 
rigour with which he had insisted that all reduced by him to the 
condition of subjects should profess themselves Christians, 
opposed a formidable bai-rier to migration in that direction. 
The depredations of the Northmen were thus turned westward in 
place of southward. They swept along the shores of Elauders, 
Holland, Eraniib, and Ireland, and the same storm passed with 
memorable effect over Britain. Only a few years had passed 
since the achievements of Charlemagne, in Germany, when these 
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invaders began to make tbeir appearance in this conntry. All 
our histories relate hovr during two oenturkis from this time 
Englpd was invaded fronrtime to time by tlie Banes ; how tiieir 
numbers increased until their amaments bec^e sneh as to sbow 
that their aim was the conquest of the entiie^emintry ; how they 
obtained one cession of tmritory after another, married wives 
from amonig the Saxons, and divided the land with them ; how 
after this long interval of almost ceaseless war and ^nvulsion, a 
Banisli chief became King of England, and {he of things 
ensued which m^e it cedaiu that on whatever brow the crown 
of England might be placed, the Done and the Saxon must be 
equally its subjects, • 

Now the question to which we wish to call attention in this 
place is — what had been the eficct of these invasions, first of the 
Saxons, and afterwards of tlm Danes, on the distributions of race 
in Britain at the time of the Conquest? We may be quite sure 
tliat the strifes which come so much to the suriacc in Anglo- 
Saxon history had their roots far beni.‘at|(| They were not 
ellb(?ts without causes, nor without adequate causes;. Tlie great 
cause we may no doubt find in the djiferenees of imco. and in 
other diflerences cousequent on that /difference, 'fhe twt) grcjit 
lines of distinction iii this respect were those wliich separated, 
first between tlie .Briton and tlie 8ax(.»n, and then between the 
Saxon and the Dane. But tliere were lesser lines of separation 
beneath those, which contrihuied their share towards giving the 
.story of Anglo-Saxon Britain the unsettled complexion under 
which it is known to us. On Iho ditferences of this nature 
winch obtained uuiong the Teutons themselves, wlio were the 
founders of the English Octarchy, wo shall allow the veneniblo 
Bede to speak — 

‘ ‘ From the Jutes,’ he writes, ‘ sprang the men of Kent, and the 
Wihtware, the tribe which now dwc-lleth in the Isle of Wight, and 
the other tribe in the country of the Ejist-Saxon?, oppoKite to the 
Isle of Wight, whom men still call by the name of the Hundred of tlie 
Jutes. 

‘ From the Saxons, that is to say, from the laud now called the 
country of the Old Saxous, descended the East-Saxons, the South* 
Saxons, and the West-Saxons. 

* From the Angles, that is to say, from the country called Anglia 
(Anglen), and which from that time till now is said to have remamed 
waste — ^iHjtween the provinces of the Jutes and the Old Saxons, de- 
scended the East- Angles, the Mercians, the race <4 the Narthumbrians* 
and ail the rest of the nataons of Englmid/ # 
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It will be seen that in this description the precedence* in 
regard to numbers, and extent of territory, is given to the 
Angles, who took possession of ti# north and north-west 
portions of the is^ud. The next position is assigned to the 
Saxons, who gave I^e name of ‘ 'Saxon* to the districts occupied 
by tliem in tlic south and south-east. To the Jutes falls the 
smallest space and the smallest influence. As was^iitting, the 
name of England comes from the tribe whose numbers and pos- 
sessions wor^he greatest. 

Much in common was no doubt possessed by these tribes. 
Hut they were distinguished from each other in many respects — 
in dialect, in customs, and in persoflal qualities. Many traces 
td' these diversities are still perceptible in the parts of the 
country which they respectively occupied. It is probable, as 
Sir Frauds has suggested (Eiujlish Commonwealth, 1. c. 2), that 
along with these ‘ three tribes' there were considerable admix- 
tures of I'^isians, Franks, and even Longobards, though not to 
such extent as to*be readily tpaced by us at this distance of 
time. The difl'ereuce between these settlers, in speech, in 
features, in com])h?xion, in the colour of the eyes and hair, and 
in dress and inuuuers, was probably much stronger tluin we 
are disposed to imagine. As an instance of the diversities thus 
originated we may mention the difference between the Wapentake 
of Yorkshire and the Hundred of Sussex.^ 

No thoughtful man will suppose that these varieties could 
exist without awakening more or less of a spirit of clannish pride 
and rivalry — and wc need not attempt to show what the effect of 
such passions lias commonly been among rude communities. 
The history of the Highlands of Scotland down to a compara- 
tively recent time furnishes amxde illustration on this point. 
Hence, in great ])art, the absence <»f all combination between the 
difrerent states of the Heptarohy in opposing incursions either from 
the Britons on tiie western side of their territory, or the Danes on 
the eastern. As the wars carried on with these foes subsided, 
feuds amongst themselves were too commonly revived, and new 
checks were imposed on all tendencies towards unity and im- 
provemeut. 

Much has been written on the supposed effect of the Saxon 
invasions on the Britons, This is one of the points on which 
Sir Francis Balgravo has shed some new light. The fact that 
the Britons kept together along nearly the whole of the western 
side of the island, from Cornwall to Cumberland, and that small 
traces of the British tongue ore found on the eastern side, would 

• Lappeaberg, Hut, Eng., i, 80—116. 
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sebm to suggest that the Britons must have retired en masse 
westward, and have left ^nearly the whole of the connti’y now 
known as England to the English. It is all hut certain, how- 
ever, that many of the Saxon states^ere not#ith6ut considerable 
admixtures of British blood. It is difliouHrto suppose that the 
keels of t^e Saxon freebooters brought settlers, and sattlers of 
both sexes, in sufficient numbers to warrant such opinion. 
Greatly more was done npon the soil, and in a very short time, 
than can be explained on the supposition that there were none 
hut Saxon hands to do it. That a large admixture of this kind 
took place along the bord^ lands is unquestionable. Along the 
east and south, where the enerv'atiug influence of the lioman 
ascendancy had been most felt, the Saxon found tlie i)ortion of 
the natives most prepared for submission. The more energetic 
no doubt sought a new home westward or northward, rather than 
take the yoke of these new masters upon them, hut the more 
passive would often cling to the soil on any tolerable conditions. 

(Jonceming language, too, the difference between tlie Celt and 
the Saxon has perhaps been somewhat exaggerated. According 
to Cfesur, Britain was largely peopled, from Belgic Gaul, and Sir 
Francis insists that? one-third of the vocabulary of the Cymric 
tongue consists of words derived from nuds common to it ami to 
the Belgic. Now there is no doubt that in as far ns tlie ancient 
Belgic is known to us, we find in it something likvj the basis of 
the Saxon ; and these alleged affinities between the Cymric 
and the Saxon, if c.xisting in anything like the degree which 
Sir Francis maintains, are enough to suggest that it may 
not be easy to say how fur the one may be stiid to have super- 
serled the other. That in England the Welsh has been to a 
large extent superseded by* the Saxon, so that the one language 
lias seemed to come entirely into the place of the otlier, is unde- 
niable, but the change may be greater in appcurunco than in 
reality, and may not be such as to warrant the notion that very 
few of the BritJ^ns continued to dwell in the countries subdued 
by the Saxons. It should be remembered that considerable 
spaces intervened between the establishment of one Saxon state 
and imotlier, so that what tlie natives might expect Irom submis- 
sion would be pretty well known when the later states were formed. 

So late as the year 900, the Britons of the west, — tlnit is, of 
the counties of Somerset, Wilts, Dorset, Devon, and (Jornwall, 
jqiped their forces with the Danes against Egbert. Tlieir 

S inces were then finally prostrated, and the chief authority in 
osc parts passed into the hands of the WestT^axon Thanes 
But the name of * Weal-cynne," by which those counties were 
designated in the will of Alfred, shows that the population 
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Trained for the moat part Bntish. Even so late as the time* of 
Athelstan, Exeter, the capital of Damnonia from times preceding 
the conquest by^the Romans, was garrisoned by the joint autho- 
rity of Britons Saxons; But subsequently to the age of 
Athelstan, the independent power of the Britons in the west was 
confined to Cornwall, where the old Celtic has been the.; vernacular 
language of a portion of the people almost to our own time. 
The names of the leading men in the above counties, as preserved 
in Doomsday Book, are none of them British, and the English 
law had tlien become common to them all—' at the some time/ 
says Sir Fi’ancis, ' it is certain that tjie English speech was stiH 
unknown to the main body of the people.** 

Along the eastern coast Ave discover few or no traces of the 
British. I'he population in those regions is more purely Saxon 
than in any other part of Saxon Britain, down to the time of the 
Danish invasions. Concerning the footing retained by the 
Britons along the Welsh side of the 15ristol channel, through 
GloJiccstershire, Herel’ordsliire, and Shropshire, into Cheshiref we 
ne(*d not speak. Tlic dialect of Lancashire shows that the 
British element which remained there must hav<? been con- 
sid<?rablc ; and Cumberland continued to be the almost undis- 
tnrb<Ml home of the Cuniri until about the middle of the tenth 
Ciuitury. 

'I he Angles were stubbornly resisted in their attempts to 
possess themselves of the ample territory between the Humber 
and the 1‘orth. The population spread over that territory 
embraced Angles, Britons, Piets, and 8cots. The Britons, the 
Piets, and the Scots were all governed by their own princes, and 
their tribute to the Angles was paid only at such times os the 
latter were strong enougli to enfor6e it. These people were 
often subdued by the Ahgles, hut never more than partially dis- 
placed by them. In the northern half of the kingdom of North- 
umbria, the Piets and Scots continued to be the most numerous 
people. On the eastern side of the Cumberland and Yorkshire 
hills the English blood was dominant, on the western side the 
Jlrilish prevailed until the Northmen began to make their inroads 
upon Cumberland. Until that time the old British tongue was 
lieard along the whole line from the rock of Dumbarton to 
Mount St. Michael, Even the power of Athelstan was not 
sufficient to awe the Cumri of Cumberland into subjection. 
They fought against him at Brunanberg — showing in that 
instance, as the Britons generally did, a greater disposition to 
nido with the Danes than with t^o Saxons. But irom llie 
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naouixtaiDs of Wales, the descendants of the ancient Cumn have 
seen their kinsmen in tlie west of Engird and in her northern 
" counties gradually pass awsfy in the great str«»^ of mingling 
populations, *while they have themselves rWjained in their own 
mountain home, their old Celtic speech, antr their old features oi* 
Celtic nationality. 

So much for the work of the Saxon in relation to the Briton — 
but what of the Dane ? In 870 Halfdane the Northman divided 
Northumbria among his followers, who soon began to cultivate 
the soil vrhich had so fallen to them, hiast Anglia embraced 
Norfolk, Suflblk, Cambridge, the Isle of Ely, a portion of Bed- 
fordshire, and some parts adjacent. The whole of that country 
was ceded by Alfred to Guthrum the Dane, to be liolden by 
him and his descendants in subordination to W essex. Mercia 
was overrun by these invaders. In that kingdom, the live 
Danish Burghs, as they were called — Lincoln, Nottingham, 
Derby, Leicester, and Stamford were their places of strength. 
Some make these ‘ burgs’ to have been seven, reckoning York 
and Chester. But in this manner some three* fourths of Anglo- 
SaxonBrittiin came to be in a political sense, and for atime, Danish, 
the ruling power ' over that large '^surface of country having 
passed into the hands of that people. The Angles, the Britons, 
and the Scots in those territories w^re much more numerous 
than the Danes, but the Northmen had been sufficiently strong 
to subdue them. The policy of Alfred, when he had saved 
Wessex, was to cede to the Danes, upon conditions, the terri- 
tories tliey had won, and to do all that might he done towards 
amalgamating the different races into one people. 

Through all these influences it came to pass that the Danish 
blood was found to be moSt prevalent, relatively to the popula- 
tion, in East Anglia ; next along the Eastern coast between 
the Humber and the Forth ; and next in the midland counties of 
Mercia. In the west the admixture was between the Saxon and 
the British. In all the lands of the north and north-west it 
consisted in a large displacement of the British element by the 
Anglo-Saxon and the Danish. 

We should add here, that during the latter half of the tenth 
century a powerful Norwegian migration appears to have sot in, 
with little noise, but with much steadiness and effect, on Cum- 
berland and the parts adjacent. We have reason to suppose that 
this migration did not come across the Yorkshire hills from the 
eastward, so much as by means of the Irish sea, and tlirough the 
Isle of Man, wesWard. Bftt so oousiderablo was this movement 
at the time mentioned, that the traces of the Celtic population in 
those parts in the times which follow, are few and faint, while the 
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trfU3es of the Scandinavian settlers, as preserved in the names, of 
places, and in otlier remains, are still everywhere present. ■ The 
link which had connected the Celts of the hill country of Wales 
with those of the h^ country of Scotland, was thus broken, and 
the blood of the S«on or the Northman became the dominant 
blood along the whole of the lowlands between the Mersey and 
the Clyde. Names ending in thwaite — hy — thorp are com- 
mon over that district, and these are all Scandinavian ; but 
then these names tire mingled freely with others ending in ton 
~ham — worthy and these are all of Saxon origin. Thwaite is 
Norwegian. It denotes a ‘ clearing,* and as the ending of a 
local name, it marked the place which a family or tribe had 
cleai tid, tind whore tlicy had fixed their home. There are about 
a hundnul places in Cumberland and its neighbourhood where 
this rutmo oc<Mirs. I t is found also in Yorkshire, hut ceases alto- 
gether wlien wo approtieh the more purely Dunisli district of 
LiiKJoln. In many instances this name and its prefix have been 
transplanted from Norway, much as the names of our English 
cities and towns come up again in the United States. Bp, is 
a termination denotinga dwelling place or home, and is more Danish 
than Norwegian: and the same may be said of Thorp, wliich denotes 
a village. Over a great part of England, names with those dif- 
feivuit terminations art*, mingled more or less togetlier, and the 
prevalence oJ* the one or the other may be taken as bespeaking 
the prevalence of tlio Norwegian, the Dane, or the Saxon. 

All the pre(*eding facts, it must be romombered, relate to the 
position of Danes in England before the accession of Canute. 
!rijo lonnidable invasions which immediattdy preceded that event, 
and tin.* event itself, of course added much, in the way both of 
immhors aiid influence, to the positii^n of the Danes in England 
before tlie Coiupicst. 

Such, then, wt'n? the distributions of race in this island before 
the Conquest. The next (piesiion of interest is — what was the 
condition of these races at that time in regard to ciyilwation ? 
The men of Wessex who dreiv their bows at Hastings, must have 

* The Northmen of Ouniberland and Wettmorcland. By lioberfc Ferguson. 1856. 
Tlic Celts of this district appear have retired into Wales. There is nothing 
Celtic among its present population. 

The Northmen who made their descent on CumheHand from the Solway were 
probably of the same stock with those who had seoureil a footing about the same 
time in Pembr»)koshire. The names Milford and Haverford can hardly have been 
of Saxon origin. The localities do not answer to the Saxon /ord, as denoting the 
crossing-place of a stream or river. But they are localiUes which are truly described 
by the Norse word ferd, which denotes an arm of the sea. The word holm, too, 
applied to the FUtt'holm and the in the Bristol Cliannel, is not the 

Saxon, nor the j^tish, but the Norwegian name for island. Ibid. 9, 10. 
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boaa at least as brave as the Normans — ^what 'vrefe they in com* 
nairisoii with them in other respects ? The Danes — ^what change 
had come over them ? The descendants of the old- Celtic tribee— 
what had they retained of that Komaa civil^ation once familiar 
to their fathers ? ^ 

It has been said that when the inhabitants of Britain first 
became known to the Syrian mariners, they were ‘ little superior 
to the natives of the Sandwich Islands.** But this rhetoricai 
statement is not in accordance with the evidence. Caesar’s first 
landing in Kent was a virtual failure. On his second invasion 
he appeared at the head of five legions, including togetlier pro- 
bably not less than 20,000 infantry, besides 2000 cavalry, and a 
large supply of military engines. Tins armament was trans- 
poxted in a fleet of more than 800 vessels. ‘ Kven this cosily 
undertaking, 'with the greatest general of the age at its head, was 
only imrtially successful. The final subjugation of Britain was 
not accomplished until nearly a centuiy and a half later, (rreat 
was the price, both in bipod and treasure, w^hich was paid for this 
conquest. The legionaries and auxiliaries engaged in prosecuting 
this object amounted at times to more than 00,000. Something 
like tliat number of men, indeed, are said to have? ])eri«hed in one 
expedition — that conducted by tlie Emperor Sevorus for the pur- 
pose of subduing revolt in the country strehdiing beyond the Sol- 
way and the Tyne to the Clyde and Forth. 1'he country retained 
at such costs must surely have been deemed of some value. In the 
most tranquil times the Boinan anny in Britain amounted to 
20,000 mtm. The people wdio could sustain the cost of such a 
force, and that of the alien and rapacious government upheld l>y it, 
must have been at no slight remove from barbarism. It may be 
trub of Britain, as Mr. Macaulay says, that ‘ of the western pro- 
vinces whicli obeyed the Caesars, she was the last that w'as 
‘ conquered, and the first that was flung away.’ But the explana- 
tion is patent. From her position, when Rome was strong, Britain 
was the most difficult to reach, and when Rome beimme weak she 
was, for the same reason, the most difficult to retain. But the 
Roman sway in Britain extends throiigli an interval as grc'at as 
that which separates betw-een the reign of Victoria and the acces- 
sion of Henry VIII. One Emperor was called to the puiq)le in 
York; two breathed their last in that city; more than one 
Governor of Britain dimmed himself powerful enough to win that 
position by the sword ; and the names of three imperial per- 
^nages — Antoninus, Hadrian, and Severas — ore associated with 
stopendotts works raised by them to protect the northern boun- 


Maoaaliqr** £nglmd, i.*4, 5. 
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dary of tbdr dominion in tbia ialand. Sacb facta accord but 
little with the idea of a supremacy carelessly assumed and 'as 
carelessly throw^ away. If there were, indeed, men writing his- 
tory on the shores of the Bosphorus some centuries later who 
knew little or nolSpng of Britain, the more to their shame. 
Tacitus had given large space to the affairs of our country in his 
immortal writings, however small may be tlieir attraction to liia- 
torians among ourselves. 

It was the manner of the Eomans to put special honour upon 
agriculture. The veterans who founded colonies became the 
cultivators of the lands which fell to them. In this manner the 
Britons wore instructed and stimulated in such labours.* The 
Ibrorit was clefired, the morass was drained, so that in the fourth 
ccntujy the com produced in Britain was conveyed in large 
ijuantitios to the other provinces of the empire, especially to Gaul 
and German y.t Even the grape was grown so as to be made 
to yield an agreeable wine.j On the whole, there is good 
leasoii to believe that tlic agriculture of Britain was in a more 
prosperous state under the Homans, than at any period indoor 
history during the next tliousand years after their departure. 
'Plic Romans not only tille’d our soil, they went beneath it — ^tliey 
were assiduous in w<»rkiug*our mines. In fact, the settlement of 
the Roiutiiis in Britain introduced all the useful arts in the 
utmost maturity that Imd then been given to them. The frater- 
nities or corporations of weavers, of dyers, and of other crafts 
wliich were protected and patronized by the State in other pro- 
vinc(js, now made their appearance in this country. This Sir 
Francis has shown very clearly (English Convmomvealthy I., c. x. 
pp. ;i;ll — ilMo). Rome itself produced few articles of utility, and 
few < vou of ornament, which were not also produced in Britain. 
We learn from Tacitus that before th(? cl(»se of the first century, 
tiie Britons had become so skilled in these new employments as 
to excel their neighbours the Gauls. ‘ Agricola held forth the 
‘ baits of pleasure, encouraging them as well by pdblic assistance 
‘ as by warm exhoilations to build temples, courts of justice, 

‘ and commodious dwelling-houses. He bestowed praise on such 
‘ as cheerfully obeyed ; the slow and uncomplying were branded 
' wiLli reproach ; and thus a spirit of emulation diffused itself, 
‘ operating like a sense of duty. To establish a plaii of educar 

* tiou, and to give the sons of the loadim ^ tincture of 

* letters, was part of his policy. By way, of encouragement he 

* praised their talents, and already saw them, by the force of their 

* Scriptorei JRei Smlicm a Oeanero, tom. i. 

f Ammianun MaroelUniui, lib. xviii. c. 2. Zozimus, lib. iiu 

$ Scrijpt, MUt. Avgutt, ^42. Timitui, Vita Agric, zii. 
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* native genius, rising superior, to the attainments of the Gauls. 

* The ecuisequence was,, that they who ^had always disdained the 

* Boman language began to cultivate its beauties.’ {Vita Agrie,^ 
xxii.) Two centuries more of such influences must have diflused 
sucli tastes and such employments still mSi^e widely. Bom an 
Toads, which covered the land very much as our own great lines 
of railway now cover it ; Boman villas, which were adorned w-ith 
every luxury that art could furnish ; and Boman cities, of which 
more tlian sixty are mentioned by name, all serve to show the 
kind of educating power by which the mind of the Britons was 
influenced for more than three hundred years. Shut out from 
seeking proficiency in the military art, or in political science, 
they were encouraged, for obvious reasons, to occupy themselves 
in productive employments, and were the more at liberty to do 
so. The measure of civilization thus realized they carried with 
them, along with their Christianity, into the fastnesses of Wales, 
when compelled to retreat before the Saxons. Yes — and sub- 
sequently, the. monuments of that civilization which survived in 
Sax<»a Britain, ministered, after a while, perceptibly to tlic im- 
provement of the conquerors who were to give name, and root, 
and power to moderq England. Tribe^ whirl) have once Icarpt 
the useful arts do not soon unlearn them. The Wcl.sli. who often 
sided with the Danes, did not side with tlie Normans. I’lie 
latter, accordingly, have no good word for tht.‘ni. J..anfninc 
speaks of them, wdien writing to Williiun, as those * filthy Wel^h,' 
and congratulates the Conqueror on the fact that England might 
be said to be free of them. But the men wdio spoke thus of the 
Welsh were wont to speak in little bctt(?r terms of the Saxon. 
In neither direction should their testimony he taken without 
much deduction. The Welsh ecclesiastics were po.ssessefl of learn- 
ing, and the people were possessed of many high moral and 
religious qualities, which the Normans were not disposed tf) 
appreciate ; nor were the Saxons the mere consumers of ale and 
swine’s flesh which the same authorities have affirmed, and vrliich 
-some later historians have been too ready to believe. 

The Anglo-Saxons,, unhappily, were nearly always at war, either 
among themselves, or in resisting invasion. But even in these 
circumstances the industrions habits of the people are con- 
spicuous. The names of our old implements of husbandry are 
nearly all of Baxon <|pgin. I’hey bestowed much care on the 
rearing of cattle and swine. The wide pasture and forest lands 
at their disposal were favourable to such pursuits. The goat 
gave them milk and fleece. /The skins of their herds gave them 
lather for shoes, breeches, and gloves — the latter being gene- 
4 eially worn even by the humblest. Wool was an artiole of expor- 
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tation, and was returned by tbo artisans of the ^Netherlands and 
of the Rhenish provinces in the form of woollen cloth. . Koney 
was much valuj^, and the bee-master was a person almost as: 
well known as swineherd. Great care was t^^ in the breed* 
ing of horses, and iSws were enacted to secure attention to that 
object. Hence the readiness with which the Danish invaders 
mounted their cavalry. We do not find that corn was ever im- 
ported into Saxon Britain. Nor does there appear to have been 
80 much suffering from dearth as in most countries in those 
times. The rent of lands was generally paid in produce — ^rarely 
in money. I^arge tracts of land were reclaimed by draining and 
bv embankments, especially in the eastern counties. The citizens 
of London who strolled beyond the gates over Smithfield and Hol- 
born on tlie summer holiday, did so amidst meadows and vine- 
yards.^ Every monastery had its vineyard. Gloucestershire 
was especially famous for its grapes. The wine so produced had 
its ])lucc on the king’s table. Saltmines, especially in Cheshire’ 
and Sussex, wore a source of much profit; hut the metallic mines 
were not worked as in the time of the Romans. t The hotJses, 
furniture, utensils, arms, and personal ornaments used by the 
Anglo-Saxons suppos(j considerable industry and skill in the 
way.ol' handicraft. Most of these products were from the hands 
of natives, though foreign artists, introduced by ecclesiastics and 
kings, iiad coiitriluit(?d to cjualiiy them for the practice of such 
‘ TUYStcries.' ( ’atliedrals and royal residences came by degrees to be 
built of stone ; hut the houses even of great men continued to be 
reared, for the most part, to the time of the Conquest, of perish- 
able material. The Anglo-Saxons, and especially the females, so 
far excelled in tbo working of embroidery, presenting rich dis- 
plays (d' colours and gold, that productions of this nature 
became known in all tlie capitals of Europe under the name of 
‘ English work.’J JSo early as the eighth (Century we find an 
English merchant, named Bolto, resident at Marseilles, the some 
merchant lieing the lather of a bishop.§ Such men, we have 
reason to believe, were known in all the great marts of the Con- 
tinent. Thus wc find Charlemagne writing to Offa, King of 
Mercia, saying that the French merchants were complaining that 
cerbiin woollen cloths exported from England were not of the 
accustomed size. II Stamford is meutioned as a place where a 

* OuU. Pietav.j 210. Lawt of Jna, xliv. et aeq., aift of Ethelatan, Lib& m^er 
Seoecarii lib. i. c. 7. ffiat. Eliens, i. 52. Lapponber^, xi. Z56 et eeq, 

i* Gail. Pictav,^ 207. Doomedaff^ i. 268. Ellia's IntrodtuUum, i. 132. 
Lappeiiborg, ii. 368, 364. 

f Muratori ^ntiq , v. 12. Guit. Pictav., 211, “ 

$ Lapponberg, ii. 364. 

11 E^piet. VaroU ad Qffam, Wilkiiu* Concilia, i. 159. 
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company of these oloth-weavers followed their calling. London 
was well known as the great meetingrplace of foreign traders. 
French, Normans, Flemings, ‘ men of the Emperor* — that is, men 
frcnn the rising Hause towns of Oermany--*ail might be seen in 
their foragn costumes, and heard in their foi^ign speech, as they 
ei^osed their commodities for sale along BilUngsgate, or on the 
decks of their vessels in the Thames. Bristol, as . a place of 
traffic, stood even then next to London, and all the ciiief sea- 
ports more or less resembled it.* Some of the Anglo-Saxon 
seamen engaged in the whale fishery, and extended their voyages 
to Iceland.f Thus, by degrees, the sea-king gave himself to the 
service which was to transibnn him into the merchant-king. In 
this new form of the spirit of adventure we see the embryo of the 
power which has given people to half the continent of America, 
and has set up its sovereignty over the fairest portion of Ali’ica 
and India. 

The science and literature of the Anglo-Saxons were sucli as 
the decline of the empire could give them. Everything of this 
nature in their history began with their Christi unity, and in both 
they had the same preceptors. Bede, and Ah-uiii, and Alfred, 
will admit of favourable compaiison with tlie culture fouiid else- 
where in their day. The verses of BtH)\vulf and Ciedmon scarcely 
deserve the name of poetry. The lync ballad, in wljicli the 
people took groat delight, seems to have risen more nearly to- 
wards tliat level. Those compositions, as designed Ibr the 
people, and not for scholars, were natural in style and substance. 
They seem to have come into prevfdeiKie in IIkj lalirr period of 
Anglo-Saxon history. They treated of love, and war, and the 
manners of the time, with the mixture of pathos, lire, or satiri<Jttl 
humour common to the minstrel in hie* use oi’such themes. Many 
of the anecdotes, given with so much finish in Hume’s History 
from Malmesbui*y and others, were transmitted in this form to 
the times of the Normans. The amours of King Edgar, the man 
so much in favour with St. Dunstan and liis churchmen, did not 
escape the lash of this Troubadour literature. Some judgment 
may be formed of the skill which at times characierizt.d these 
periormances from the account given of Alfred, as iii/ding liis 
way to the tent of Guthrum the I)ane, under the privileged guise 
of a minstrel. In that guise, too, Aulaf, the great N<u’tliiuaii 
leader, is said to have, gained access to the tent of AtheJstan, 
when c<>nducting his formidable army into Northumbria. It 
is thus manifest that the most eminent find accomplislied men 
were known in those times to be students in this art ; and that 
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with prinoes and people tiie harper poesesaed a high and epeoial 
place. 

The grand check to progress of every kind in Anglo-Sa^on 
Britain during ninth and tenth centuries were the Danes. 
Every new descent those invaders came as a new impediment 
and a new devastation. Of course, the converted Danes shared, 
after awhile, in the improvement ensured by Christianity. Odo, 
one of their number, became Archbishop of Oahterhury. The 
mind of Canute came under Christian influence with great 
advantage to himself and his subjects. It is a fact, also, that 
tlie countries occupied by the Danes included a larger proportion 
of freemen than those occupied by the Saxons. But in a king- 
dom whose entire population is supposed to have been under 
three millions, and with a large proportion of that number in a 
condition more or less servile, the number possessing the slightest 
knowledge of letters must have been small. 

But the feature in the history of the Anglo-Saxons which 
brings out most of their characteristic ijualitics, is presented in 
tlioir p(»liucal institutions. Descending on Jblie shores of Biitain, 
the rover found a settled dwelling-place. The man who has 
lived by pimuler puts his !mnd to honest labour. 'I’lie culture of 
the soil is followed by the construction ol the village and the 
town. The men who iind thciir home in the now country, become 
oonccnied the safety of their new-acquired property, and of 
their persons. The ‘ oath and pledge,' whiidi had bound them as 
freehootej’.s, now binds them us men given to honest ways) and 
seeking to be governed by law in place of the sword. Tithings, 
and hundreds, and shiremotes w'eave them all into a great social 
network,- wliieh covers the land. Every man enters into a 
security fur the good conduct of the men iiemest about him, and 
acts continually, from the nature of the case, as an officer of 
police, and as an officer whose natural inotive to vigilance 
supersedes the necessity of pay. Such ns were not responsible to 
the court of their hundred were responsible to tlio hall-oourt of 
their lonl. Every man was bailed, in some form or other, to 
good behaviour. Every district had its local government, and 
every local government was kept in check by the fact, that an 
appeal might always be made from its injustice to a sense of 
justice beyond and above itself. Eor the tithings, tlm hundreds, 
the hall-motes, the shire-motes, the king's-court, the king himself 
— none of these were absolute. The last resort lay with the 
wisdom of the great council of the nation conjoined witH" the king^ 
Such was the polity which, in new circumstances, grew out of 
those simple principles of government which had been common 
to the German race &Dm the earliest time, wd which were to be 
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farther developed through the storm and labour of eeuturies in 
English history. The classes of the not-free among the Anglo- 
Saxons vrere either slaves, or persons under the^proteotion of 
particular lords. Among the last some were wealthy, many were 
needy ; and the public beuevolenoe enjoined that a fourth of the 
revenue of the clergy, from oil sources, should be assigned to 
the benefit of the poor. It was the work of the Saxon — with all 
his sins and shortcomings — ^to bring Homan Britain out of a 
state of anarchy into this state of high comparative order. In 
the revolution thus aiocomplished the principles of all the political 
revolutions in our history have their origin. The form iu which 
the Anglo-Saxon gave protection to the person end property of 
the freeman embraced the germ of all the liberties which later 
generations have laboured to define and to secure. The study 
of our constitutional history under the Homans, and Tudors, and 
Stuarts, without the study of it under the Anglo-Saxons, must 
he the study of effects without causes. What the language yf 
the Anglo-Saxons was to become to us, the great siib.starice of 
their usages, institutions, and laws was to become. It is not, 
as an eminent historian has affirmed, to the lliirtcenth ci‘utury 
that we must look * fpr the origin of our freedom, our prosperity, 
and our glory,’* but to that earlier period wliich, by giving us 
both the subjects and the ‘ good laws’ of JCdward the Confessor, 
bad made the second period possible ; and we ventun? to think 
that some higher characjteristie of that people miglii have been 
selected by the same liistoriun, than their alleged fondness for 
‘huge piles of food, and hogf^ieads of strong drink.’ 

The first volume of Sir Francis Falgrave's lilutory of Nor- 
mindy consists of three parts — a glance at the general relations 
of Medieval Europe ; a history of the empire founded by 
Charlemagne; and an account of the invasions of France by 
the Northmen until tlie settlement of Hollo in Nonnandy.* The 
second volume gives us the history of the first three Dukes of 
Normandy — ^viz.. Hollo, traillaume-longue-epce, and Richard- 
sans-peur; with an account of the supplanting of tlie Ourlo- 
vingian dynasty by the Capets. Even the second volume, 
accordingly, does not, ns we have before said, bring us to the 
lifetime of the Conqueror; and the intention of the author is 
to bring £he history of the Normans, both in France and Eng- 
land, down to the time of our Henry the Second. The second 
volume in this important undertaking, now produced, does 
not carry us over a century; leaving the life of William in 
Non&ondy, and the lives of his descendants in England, for a 
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century and a half, untouched. But the history of England 
down to the age of the second Henry is in great part embraced 
in our author 8 history of the English Cormonwealthy published 
many years since; tjpd as the objeet of the writer in traversing 
this ground anew is not so much to correct what he has written 
as to supplement it, we can form a pretty certain idea as to what 
this section of our history will be in his hands, should he be per- 
mitted to finish itr—an^event which, we regret to s^y, is not very 
probable. 

It would not be making the best use of the brief space at our 
disposal were we to dwell with Sir Francis on the breaking up of 
the old Roman Empire, or on the mflfhner in which its civilization 
survived, for the most part, in the empire of Charlemagne. Nor 
fun W(f feel the interest which our author evidently does in the 
history of those old Carlovingian princes whose crimes wete to 
bring the usual retribution in their train. But we do feel an 
interest in the history of the Northman inroads on France. The 
story is contemporary with that of the Danish invasions of 
Britain, and by issuing in the establishment of the Nofinan 
dukedom, was to prepare ^he way for our line of Nonnan kings. 
On the general subject iof Northman adventure Sir Francis 
remarks 

‘ However ficnje the mutual or internal dissensions of the North- 
men or Danes— the tiTms ai’e used as synonymous—they acted steadily 
in coneort abroad. Properly comjuled, a history of Gesta Danorum 
extra Daniam would display a vast and apparently systematic scheme 
of spoliation and conquest: this is a task remaining to be satisfactorily 
performed. Could the expeditions, adventures, defeats, and victories 
of tlie various nations who are fairly comprehended in this same 
Dani.sh category— Danes, Northmen, Frieslanders, Angles, Jutes, 
Saxons, all being shipmates— be poetized in an epic, the episodes 
would l>e as remarkable for their intricacy as tlie whole fable for its 
unity. The first action in the poem would be the maritime attacks 
made by the Saxon pirates during the reign (as it seems) of Honorius, 
upon the Roman Empire, and more especially that part of Armorica 
denominated Pagus Baiocassinusy which, obtaining the name of the 
Saxon Shore, afterwards merged in Normandy, The catastrophe is 
furnished by tlie battle of Largs, when the bleaching bones of Haco*s' 
army, defeated by Alexander of Scotland, were left as memorials of 
the last Norwegian invasion on British ground.* — ^Vol.I. p. 97. 

Charlemagne foresaw the troubles to which the coast 6f Gaul 
would be exposed from the northern pirates. His counsel was— 
let a vigilant guard be placed at every vulnerable point along the 
rivei*s and coasts. If always promptly encq^intered, tbe enemy 
will learn to seek his booty elsewhere. Louis-le-debonaire, in 
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flje early part of the ninth century, acted on this precaution. 
He repelled the attacks made in his time. He did more, he 
ptouaded Harold, a Dtine, then in possession o# some Rhenish 
provinces, to profess himself a Christian. Harold, iiis wife, and 
their son Godfrey, were baptized in the cathedral of Mayence. 
But Eric of Northumbria — he of the ‘ bloody hand’ — and Guthrum 
the Dane, subdued by Alfred, were pagan ^chiefs from this stock. 
It will be remembered that the attacks of the Nortlimen on 
Anglo-Saxon Britain date from the close of the eighth century. 
In 836, and some subsequent years, tbe descents of the northern 
pirates on the shores of Gapl and Belgium were more than ever 
msastrous. In one Belgic toa*n fifty-four churches are said to 
have been destroyed. Tliey settled themselves at Walcheren, a 
portion of the Delta of tbe Scheldt ; and did their best to possess 
themselves of island fortresses at the mouth of the Seine. The 
next year pestilence added its horrors to the terror inspired 
by tbe Scandinavian plunderers, and the dismay of the people 
filled tbe heavens with portents. Tbe year 811 brings us to the 
first great invasion of Ncustria,t he future Normandy. The father 
of Alfred was then on the throne of Wessex. On this invasion 
Sir Francis thus writes : — 

* The unity which pervaded the achievements of the pirate-warriors 
sufftained them in all their enterprisers until their mission was fulfilled. 
Whatever may have been their intenml dissensions and enmities, they 
conducted their enterprises as one j>eople — one nation, actuated by one 
spirit, having one object, in which they all concurred ; and eiioouragod 
by their success in Britain, they now pursued their enterj irises more 
fiercely on the Gauls. 

‘Henceforward, and until their conflagrations were extinguished, 
the Gauls and the British islands, the North Sea, the Channel, and 
the Atlantic coasts— nay, even the Mediterranean, may he considered 
as included in one vast s<?heme of predatory, yet consistent invasion ; 
and their systematic assaults, descents, and expeditions, whether con* 
secutive or simultaneous, accelerated or delayed, almost indicate a 
grand de.sign of rendering Latin Europe their empire. 

‘ The Northern fleets ai4 vessels, however dispersed in action, were 
always in communication with each other, so that the several hosts 
and bands might assist each other in their mutmd exigencies, or best 
profit by their mutual good fortunes. In tbe British Islands, as well 
as on the Continent, their operations were uniform ; fleet after fleet, 
squadron after squadron, vessel after vessel, they sought to crush the 
country between river and river, or ^tween river and sca-r-a battue 
prey. 

‘ Hitherto, however much the Northmen had troubled the Frankish 
gn^ire, their depredations were confined to the coasts. The preoau- 
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tions adopted by Louis-le-debouaire, ill-served and neglected as be bad 
been by the Franks, were not fully adequate to repel the pirates ; but 
be bad sufficiently protected tbe inland territdry. Never yet bad tbe 
pirate vessels dolled on the fresh watere; never bad their crews seen 
the land on either side. 

‘ But immediately after Charles bad withdrawn tbe Frankish 
squailron from Bouen. the acute and active Northmen, who had been 
watching their opportunity, occupied the estuary of the Seine. 

* Osker,* hitherto undistinguishable amongst &e Danish captains of 
the Channel fleet, conducted the expedition— an unusually high tide 
facUitHted the invasion. The Seine food-tides were then accomi>anied 
by a sudden head or rise of waters, the sea conflicting with the river, 
similar to the Eager ^ or eau^guerret at the mouth of the Severn : the 
roar could lie heard five leagues off. As their vessels rowed upwards, 
and their crews contemplated the unfolding of the winding shores, how 
the prospe(!t must have delighted the Northmen during this their 
first navigation of the Seine : the fruitfA fields, thick orchards, the 
bright, cheerful, and liealthy cliffs, and the succession of burghs and 
monastiTies, ba-sking st^curcly in undisturbed opulence. Generations 
had elapsed since the country had l)een visited with any calamity, tbe 
Northmen had been kept off, and commerce aud agriculture equally 
contributed to the people’s prosperity But the Danish fleet never 
slackened oar or sail, the crows never touched ^le land ; they had a 
great obj(‘ct in view, they would not halt to plunder now — lose the tide 
not they !’ 

The city and the country round fell into tbe hands of the 
irivmiers. After tlie capture of the city, ‘their vessels, loaded 
‘ will* s[)()il and captives, gentle and simple, clerks, merchants, 

‘ citizens, soldiers, peasants, nuns, dames, damsels, the Danes 
‘ dropped down the Seine, to complete their devastations on tbe 
‘ sliorcs. Nomiandy dates from Osker.’s three days' occupation of 
‘ Eonen.' Four years later, the famous liegnar Lodbrok, whose 
name is so disastrously associated with our own history, re- 
cap tnrod liouon, and besieged and took Idle city of Paris, 
Lodbrok's track was marked by the usual devastations. He 
returned to Denmark laden witli spoils, On this o(;casion the 
Crown of Franco paid its first Danegelt. The enemy was thus 
bought off for a time — but for a short tinfe only. Osker wfts still 
roving from const to coast, at tbe head of a powerful fleet. Eric 
the lied, a chief of higher authority than Lodbrok in his own 
country, came abroad with a great armament,. Thethores of the 
Elbe, the Seine, and the Loire, were all ravaged, now by one 
band;, and now by another- Ilivalries, like those >Yhich had 
divided the states of our own Heptarchy, divided the continental 
princes, precluding combined and vigorous resistance, aud thus 
way was left open to the common enemy. "In 85.7, Pans was 
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again attacked ; in 861, it \7as again taken. By tbis time many 
of tbe Northmen hod settled on the lands which they had con- 
qtiered. Large provinces were ceded to them W treaty. They 
married wives from the new country. Grourid was thus laid for 
a gradual change of habits and of rcligionf But wdl was the 
sweep of disturbance which preceded this comparative rest. 

‘ Take a map,* says Sir Francis, ^ and colour with vermilion the pro- 
vinces, districts, and shores which the Northmen visited^ as the record 
of each invasion. The colouring will have to be repeated more than 
ninety times successively before you arrive at the conclusion of the 
Carlo vingian dynasty. Furthermore, mark by tbe usual symbol of 
war, two ci*ossed swords, the localities where battles were fought by or 

X ’nst the pirates; where they were defeated or trium}>hant; or 
re they pillaged, burned, or destroyed ; and the valleys and Uiiks 
of Elbe, Hhinc, and Moi>ell% Beheld. Meuse, Somme, and Seine, Loire, 
Garonne, and Adour, the inland Aliior, and all tlie coasts and coast- 
lands between estuaiy and estuary, and the countries between 'he 
river-streams, will appear bristling as with ehevaux-de-frisc.’ 

8uch was the of the stream of migration which had set 
in when Hollo and ,his Northmen first entered the Seine, and 
took possession of Houen. Sir Francis attaches little or no value 
to the Northcni sagas concerning the early liistory of Hullo. 
Three generations, it seems, had elapsed from his decease before 
anything relating, to him was committed to writing. We know, 
however, that he lived through the reigns of throe French kings, 
and that he extorted concessions from all of them. His first 
occupation of Houeii was in 876, But it is not until 611 that 
he becomes the settled and reciognised lord of Normandy. At 
that time a century and a half intervened before bis descendant, 
the^ great William, was to stand at the head of his 50,000 vrar- 
riprs on the fi(dd^ Hastings. How It fared with Normandy 
during this interval is set forth in great part in the second of the 
volumes before us. Tlic facts here especially deserving notice 
by us are, that these Normans ol’ France were from llie same 
stock with the Saxons Danes of England, in no respect either 
worse or better ; but it is at the same time to be observed, that 
in little more than a century the Normans are found to east off 
all trace of their Scandinavian origin, and to become as truly 
French in language, taste, and general culture us were the people 
who had been much longer native to the soil. The relations 
between the natives in Normandy and their new masters vrere 
too much like those between Saxon and Norman at a later time 
in England, and the lessons to be practised in tbe latter country 
htd been only too well learnt in tho former. M uch inquietude 
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arose at times fjrom this source, hut the power of the asceudant 
race continued to grow. Every attempt at revolt against the 
yoke of the ariltocratio Norman only seemed to fix it more firmly 
on the necks made te wear it. William, Duke of Normandy, and 
afterwards King of England, laid siege to the town of Alen^on. 
The citizens from the walla taunted him with his bastard origin, 
and beat hides before him in token of the humble carrier trade 
which hfid been followed by his mother's father. William gave 
way to one his fits of passion, and ordered that the hands and 
feet of all the prisoners he had taken should be instantly cut off 
and slung into the town. Such, England, is the man who is 
soon to be thy master ! 

'.rito success of the Conqueror as the invader of this country 
was the result of many causes. Edward the Confessor was the son 
of an Anglo-Saxon king by a Norman woman. He grew up from 
infanc^y to manhood among the Normans. All his attachments 
bciind him to that people. On Ids accession to the English 
throne ho filled his court and all places with men of that race, 
liiid blood was thus first called int(> action between the Saxon 
and the Norman. This country, moreover, W|is thus laid open in 
all its parts to its future enemy. When the country was menaced 
by William, the old difficulty, want of unity, was still felt. 
Wessex, Mercia, and Northurgbria were parts of England, but 
they were still in a great measure distinct parts* To bring them 
into combined action was not an easy matter. We should add, 
too, that ut the time of the Conquest, England was singularly 
dcjstitnte of great men, and of places of strength. Harold, in 
that hour, was the only man capable of saving his country. The 
prudence and the military skill necessary to such an achieve- 
mtJiit were combined in him, and in him alone. The Nurmans.in 
England were soon known among the natives hy the name of 
tilt) ‘ Castle- People,’ the structures so named, which ever marked 
the settlement of the Norman, having been almost unknown 
among the Anglo-Saxons. When .Harold fell, there was no man 
Kd't to take his place. When the struggle at Hastings issued as 
it did, there were no fortresses, scarcely ^vralled town, to check 
the progress of the invader. Nor should it be forgotten that the 
00,000 wamors marshalled by William on the field of Hostings 
were picked men, the flower of European chivalry, while the 
army under Harold, greatly inferior in numbers, in equipments, 
and in military experience, appears to Inive been brought toge- 
ther with much haste and disadvantage, chiefly from the nearer 
parts of Wessex. All things considered, we arc inclined to tliink 
that had "it been possible on that day that victory should have 
gone with the stout heart and the sl.iong hand, it would have 

NO. LI. 1) 
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found (m tbs ode of fiian on the aide oi 

S e I^orman. the battle-axes of the Samis not resisted 
e mailed men and mailed horses which oame ^on &em like 
walls of iron, hut brought ^em down like ^ii% tuiiets to the 
ea^ by hun^eds and bjr thousands ; while in drawing the bow, 
the English were at Hastings what they remained fbr centuries— 
unrivalled. But the odds against them on that field were great. 
Gurth and Leofwin, the t^thera of Harold, fell in the heat of 
the conflict; and when towirds the sunset of that tivedong day 
the fatal arrow entered the brain of Harold, all was lost ! Re- 
sistance became hopeless. , 

William had heard enough about England under Edward, and 
had seen enough of its spirit at Hastings, to satisfy him that the 
rale of a Norman king in this country must be the rule of a 
conqueror. He knew that such a yoke would be hated ; he knew 
that the slaughter at Hastings must have made the thought qi' it 
more than ever hateful ; and he furthermore knew that this fil- 
ing would be deepened and made permanent, by Umt entire 
transfer of the conquered territory into the hands of new owners 
which would alone satisfy the rapacity of his followers. He 
seexhed disposed at times to do something towards conciliating 
the few Saxon nobles who survived, but Lis attempts were never 
sincere ; and before his death, the last man of that order had 
ceased to exist. ^ Even so early,' the English in possession of 
land consisted of' persons holding it in very small j)ortions only, 
and mostly on hard and humiliating conditions. At length the 
right by inheritanoe was wholly taken away from them, and a 
holding dur^ good behaviour was substituted in its stead.* 
When the crisis of conquest and spoliation had passed, the sheer 
selfishness of the new landholders would incline them to 
something towards^ substituting the dominion of law for dominion 
by the sword ; but some generations were to pass away before the 
Saxons, who wore the only cultivators of the soil, and who formed 
the bulk of tbc people in the towns, began to give signs of grow- 
ing ricli again. 

The effect o| the Neman Conquest in its relation to tlie future 
of the English constitution liid government, is the question in 
regard to this period of our history in which modem Englishmen 
are chiefly interested. It is on this question also that tlie writings 
of ^j)ir Francis Palgrave are especially valuable, and on which 
they promise to be still more serviceable, should his life be spared 
to fill up the scheme which he has laid out for himself. The 
views iurnished on this subject by our best known historians — 

* IHalcffUi de ScaccariOf ia Msdox'i JTUi. Esxheq. 



such 03 Hume, and-Liogeard — are meagre, and most 

uusatisfactory. We wish that our would allow of our 

Bliowing adeqa^tel]^ what the mosi ad?«a^ state of our litera- 
ture really is on tins subject. We shall, however, endeavour to 
furnish such indicauons concerning it ae our limits will admit. 

The interval during which tm great feature in English history 
consists in the subjection of the Saxons to thlb Normans extends 
over about a century and a holf— that is, &om the Conquest jto 
the obtaining of the Great Charter feom King John. The 
government contemplated by ihe Duke of Nonnandv and his fol- 
lowers, as that to be established in Englaim, should their swords 
be successful, was, very naturally, th*e feudal-militi^ government 
with which they had been familiar on the Continent. Feudalism 
had existed in all its essential elements among the Anglo-Saxons; 
but it was left to the Normans to give it more,, dehniteness^ mo^ 
didusir)!), and more potency. William ceded large territory to 
his nobles, but each of these great landholders remained a tenant 
under the Crown. What the vassals of these nobles were to their 
lords, their lords were to tlio king. Nor was this suflBcient. In 
a great meeting at Saiisbyrjs in lOftC, the Conqueror, it is said, 
claimed a feall^y of this miture from all the landholders of his 
dominious, from the tenants in cliief and the sub-tenants allke.^ 
There wtis a considerable stretch of prerogative in this proceed- 
ing, hut its effect was, upon the whole, benoficiaL It gave the 
Buh-tenants, and the people in towns, a right of appeal to the 
Crown against many forms of local oppression ; mid, by degrees, 
it gave wiirrant to the Crown in granting privileges and charters 
to towns and cities, and thus favoured the growth of popular 
liberty. The measure introduced an element of divided allegi- 
ance, but its tendency was to moderate the exercises of power by 
bringing in one form of it as a check upon another. 

At his coronation Wilham promised to rule the people of 
England as the best of their kings had, ruled them. Two years 
later he pledged himself in the most public and solemn manner to 
nphohl the laws of Edward the Confessor. By the laws of 
Edwtu*d we must not understand some carefully digested code 
formally published by that monarch. The la^ intended were 
mostly unwritten laws. They consisted mainly in the * wise 
customs* which had been the growth of centuries,, and to which 
the English, in the change which had now come over their con- 
dition, naturally looked hack with much affection. But it Was 

* Ortlericui says the meeting was at Winchester, and that 90,000 penions were 
present. The Saxon Chronicle says — ‘ his witan came to him, and all ihe tenants 
of the land that were of crmsequence over aU England became the vassals of this 
man.’ a.u. 1030. — Madox’s JiiiU, £xckfiq.t e. 1, 5, 0, 
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error in the people to suppose that to preserve the laws of the 
past, would be to perpetuate their own condition in the past. 
They had to learn that the old laws in new hands xuight be to 
them in reality the old laws no longer. « 

It was not the wish even of ^he conquerors themselves that 
those laW should be wholly si^ersedcd. Even in the worst 
Hmes they were upheld in iheir substance, especially jn civil 
causes, and, with ve^y limited exception, in criminal causes. 
The Hundred Courts,, and the County Courts remained as they 
had been, and justi(pi as between man and man, aud ofTenees 
against the public peace, were dealt with much as in past times. 
It was, in many respects,* greatly to the advantage of the 
Normans that this course should be taken. When the natives 
could no longer hope tliat they might some day meet their 
oppressors in the^ field, there were occasions on which tliey 
avenged themselves upon tlie wrong-doer by private onslaught. 
The result was a law, which declared that, on the discovery of the 
body of a murdered man, if the deceased could not be proved to 
have been an Englishman, it should be presumed that he was u 
Normau, and the men of the Hundred wore bound to find the 
manslayer, or to pay the fine. , This* is a mere sample of the 
manner in which English law was made to he subservient to 
Norman rule. It was something, however, to have so much of 
those wise customs preserved. The free spirit in which tlicy 
had originated might some day return to them. But for the 
present, a Norman might kill an Englishman with impunity, if 
he could only say that he thought him a rebel. To the Saxon, 
the doubtful privilege was ceded of clearing himself by ordeal. 
But the Norman might clear himself by duel, or simply by his 
oath. The use of French in aU our law codrts down to the time 
of Edward III., is enough to fiadicate the sad inequality of the 
two races before the tribunalB of the country. It is true that the 
oflBciAls being all Frenchmen, this may be said to have been a 
necessity, but that fact itself was a grievance, and did not prevent 
what followed from being such. 

In one material respect the Anglo-Norman legislation soon 
became an improvement on that of the Anglo-Saxon. Lawyers 
of great erudition have been wont to speak of our trial by jury as 
aft institution older than the Conquest.* But Bir Francis has 
i^own that trial by jury, in our sense, was not known in England 
iarlicr than the reign of Henry the Second.f . What was often 
described as trial by jui7 under tlie Saxon kings was, in fact, a 

^ * Coke, Spelmai), Blackstpne. 
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trial by magistrates. The jurors were witnessesy aud nothing 
more ; they did not deliver anyjointj or even separate, verdict on 
the case. Eadh juror gave his evidence, and the whole- pf the 
evidence so contribiPted was designed to guide bfficiaj persons in 
forming their judgment, and pronouncing sentence. The persons 
selected, accordingly, were always chosen as being persons 
supposed to know most of the case. But the jury so chosen 
was not to include persons whose neame^ of kin was likely to 
bias their depositions. Jurors, too, mighl^ be challenged, for a 
lawful cause, either by the accused or th^ccuser. Even sucM 
an intervention of the jury principle, inasmuch as it made the 
evidence of guilt to depend very largely on the unbiassed testi- 
mony of neighbours and equals, was a great protection to the 
subject. Trial by a jury of witnesses bad obtained in Normandy 
as well ns in England before the Conquest; but much was 
gained when the function of the jurymen was so far raised that it 
i\?sted with them to say wliciher the accused should be accounted 
as guilty, or not guilty. This, however, did not become law 
until the cliurch had iniei*posed to put an end to the trial by 
ordeal — tlmt is, not untii a huMred and fifty years after the 
Conqutjst.*' 

Before that time, indeed, individuals, as a matter of favour, 
and commonly of purclmse, were allowed to submit their cause to 
the jiulgiuont of twelve or twenty-four men from their neighbour- 
hood, and so to be exempt from the decision of the magistrate. 
Such enses, however, were rare, and were restricted, we may be 
sure, to wealthy Normans, lint a principle was included in 
these instances which was to take root, and to become eminently 
fruitful. Trial by ordeal having ceased, some change became 
nocessjiry. Our lawyers might hi^ve fallen back upon the civil 
law, which would have left the judgment both of law and evidence 
to the magistrate. But they took the onward course. They 
retained tlie usages which time and experience had sanctioned, 
and they changed jurors which could only give evidence, into 
jurors '>^10 might deliver the verdict. It is important, however, 
to remember, tlmt trial by jury, in this sense, \yas restricted to 
courts acting under the king's writ. The usage did not extend 
to the court of the Hundred, or to the Oourt-leet. In these 
latter courts the witnesses continued to be called jurors,’ but they 
remained simply witnesses. 

Very memorable wer# some of the results which followed im- 
perceptibly from this practice of trial by jurors. The intention 
of the Conqueror in securing a registry of all persons and places 

* iVbto od JSadmmm, edit Seldeo, 204. 
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in Booiiaeid&y Book was to possess liimself of the mformation 
nooessazy for makiiig his exactions, and exercising his arbitrary 
wiirin^ !itai should be ceitEdn and scienllhc. But Biis 

informiiiion, it was seen, would be best obfained by means of 
jurors. The jurors called into action for this purpose in the 
different localities consisted, "of necessity, not of Normaus only, 
but> for the most part, of the old inhabitants. The Baxon jurors, 
in such cases, included the yeomen, the burgher^ and even the 
ohurh The local ei^|^oe thus supplied gave, for that time, a 
sufficient basis for Ic^ taxation. It is mi^rial to observe, that 
people of the district did in effect de^rmine the liabilities of 
the district; and that the king tacitly consented to be bound by 
the evidence so famished. Jurors, moreover, in such cases, 
formed a recognised corporate authonty. Now it is the tendency 
of ail such bodies to act, upon occasions, with a measure of in- 
dependence and spirit, such as the individual members would 
never venture upon in their separate capacity. But the most 
pregnant fact remains. The evidence thus obtained concerning 
the persons and properties of tl^e kingdom, in 10B5, might serve 
as a basis for taxation at tlmt time; but properties change in 
ownership, and change no less in value, and thus the nece*s.sjty 
for jurors at one time comes to be a necessity for them at all 
times. Thus, by degrees, it grew to be a recognisiHl printfiple 
tiiat, in a sense, the subject should not be taxed without his 
consent — for the liabilities of the district must be virtually hxed 
by the ‘good men' of the district. Tlie germ of tlie most liberal 
and healthy provision of Magna Charta, and of much more, lay 
in this custom. No little service was thus rendered to our 
country by the first William, though his selfish and iron nature 
meant it not. 

The great instrument through which England was governed 
during this Norman period, was the king’s council. But this 
council bore only a partial resemblance to a Baxon Wittfuia^ 
gemote. All pei^ns included in this council were called to it 
by special summons. These persons oonsisted of barun.s only, 
who, as peers, possessed their rank in common. So convened, 
theee nobles were aooounted as representing the realm ^t large, 
and the Anglo-Norman kings deemed it expedient iio act, in 
many respects, as by ^e voice of this assembly. The laws 
passed during this period were the laws of the king; issued with 
advice or consent of his council. It is true, this custom, did 
ndt ^ways suffice to secure the subject against lawlsss acts on 
Ibe part of the crown. Bat the ideas which bcKnune familiar to 
men were, that it became the king to advise with his council in 
the enactment of laws, and to govern according to laws so ori- 
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giaaied and sanctioned. The Conqueror issued liis laws- in his 
own name and in the name of his obnncil ; in the celebrated 
charter of Hennr the First, the king gives his subjects tjie laws 
of Edward the Confessor, with the emendations of his 
both with the consent of his own barons * The Saxoiiis,'as is 
well known, were earnest and constant in &eir call for these 
laws ; and before the close of the period now under review, many 
of the Normans had learnt to join in the demand. 'The solicitude 
in both cases, was a solicitude to he governed by such known 
laws or customs as sliould serve to prated them against the 
caprice or injustioe ofdnagistrates or kingir 
Concerning the judicial power whfcli belonged to the Council 
of Barons, oven under the Conqueror, we have evidence in the 
proceedings recorded as belonging to the sixth year of his reign. 
In that year, the King, with the advice of his assembled prelates 
and barons, put an end to - the controversy which had grown up 
between the Archbishops of York and Canterbury in regard to 
precedence. The decision was in favour of Canterbury. In that 
year, also, the charge of treason against Earl Waltheol was 
urged before that council, and on the verdict then given by bis 
peers the Earl was beheaded. In the reign of Eichard I. we 
meet with a striking instance of the authority which the Norman 
barons had learnt to regard as pertaining to them when assembled 
in council. The King, Iwtbre going on his crusade, had appointed 
his Chancellor, William Longcharap, a justiciary, or vicar, of the 
kingdom, conjointly W'ith the Bishop of Durham. But Long- 
chaiup assumed the whole function to himself. The barons took 
upon them to chastise the folly and insolence of this man, which 
they did by depriving him of his office and sending him into 
exile. This was not only to assume the right of impeachment, 
it was something more. Bitter and protracted controversies 
arose during this period between the Kings of England and the 
Court of Home. These are especially conspicuous during the 
long reigns of Henry L and Henry IL In waging their warfare 
against the secular encroachments of the papacy, carried on as 
usual under spiritual pretences, both the kings above mentioned, 
and particularly the latter, deemed it prudent that the decisions 
published by them from rime to time should go forth as being 
those, nSt only of the Crown, but of the ^eat council of the 
nation. In this mwineir, from the natural influence of circuin- 
stanoes, the convening of this council came to be more frequent 
and more regular, its proceedings became more formal, its autho- 
rity mote acknowledged, and its position in all respects more 
accordant with the later idea of a parliament. 

* Hadox'i Sin, <>• h ^1. 
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'THe oiScerwbo presided in the court in the absence 
of the king was the Oluef Justiciar. To that functionary the 
gi^ardiauBiup of the realm was entrusted when the king was 
, be;^nd^^^: ; With the Justiciar were associated, as alike officers 
of thrlEing's court, the Constable, the Mortal, the Beneschal, 
* tlie Chamberlain, the Chancellor, and the Treasurer. The divi- 
sion of labour which these idiffierent titles imply, led by degrees 
to the division of the one original court into several. The lour 
couris at Westminster became, in fact, so many sub-divisions of 
the king s ^court. courts all mada their appearance to- 

-'wards the close of period — that ia^ithin a century and 

a half from the Conquest ; and so nearly contemporaneous, that 
lawyers, to preclude strife about precedence, have agreed to 
regard them as coeval.* But in all these forms of administration 
' the idea is that the king is the great administrator — the ibuntain 
of justice. The labour in the ffiur graat courts, and in all the 
lower courts, was properly the king’s labour — those who there 
served did so in his name, and in his stead. ConUl the king do 
the whole, the legal conception of his function was that bo siwuld 
do it. Our early Norman kings oiten judged in person both in 
civil and in criminal causes. The spparation of the king in 
person from all part in such proceedings, in the manner iamiliar 
to us, has been the work of a civih^ation wliich it lias nniuii^l 
many centuries to develop. It is not before iJio tinie '^bf 
Heiuy 11. that we find England divided into law-circuits, and 
judges in eyre — 'itinerant' judges appointed to hold their assize 
at iixed times and places. 

But iniportant as these organizations must appear, under any 
view of them, the instructions given to the judges eoncuniing 
the mode in which they were to obtain the evidence necessary to 
detect the delinquent were fraught, in a still higher degree, with 
good for the future. For it was in this part of their proceedings 
that the jury principle, and an embryo reprcsenUitive priiiciple, 
come into most salutary action. 

When Henry II. returned from Normandy in 1170, he found 
the people loud in their complaints on account of the extortions 
,aud oppressions which had been practised upon them in Ins 
absence, Henry, with the advice of his great council (optiinates), 
stmt judges (barones errantes) to visit the difl’erent counties, and 
to collect evidence in relation to these charges. In pursuance 
of these instructions the judges were empowered to demand an 
oath from all barons, knights, and freemen, and from all citizens 
and burgesses, that they should say the truth concerning all that 

* Mfldox, 0. ii—xhe/' 
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should he required of them on behalf of*the and that they 
sJiould not conceal the truth for love or hatred, favour or, affection, 
gift or reward, the sheriffs and bailiffs were the pa]^f|^mogt 
vehemently accused, J;heir conduct was to be especially |^es- 
tigated. Inquiry was to be made concerning the amount; of 
money which they had unduly levied on the Hundreds and 
Townships since the king had passed into Normandy, so that* 
every excess in rating being ascertained, justice might be done. 
Great was the terror excited by these proceedings. The result, 
indeed, was not altogether such as some had feared, and 
other men had hoped ,^%xt the effect, as Francis has stiid, 
was good. It made the latent pow^ manifest that might be 
evoked on any day against the delinquent. Nearly all the sheriffs 
were removed from their office/ and many of their subordinates 
were lieavily fined. 

Ill all these proceedings the judges administered the law by 
means of juries ; and, in so doing, they made their uses, as far as 
practicable, of the old Saxon Hundreds. It should be observed, 
also, that in prosecuting these inquiries they conformed them- 
selves to another old Saxoq usage, by accepting \four men and 
a reeve' as representative of, a Township. Iu» a grand inquest 
iiold at St. Alban’s, in the time of John, only a few years later, 
ortclbjpf tho demesne towns of the king sent its *fmr good men 
and ifl ‘ reeve.' We read also in those times of *f(nir discreet 
knighlSt and sometimes of twelve men, as the representatives 
required from every county, corresponding with the four men 
summoned from tiie Borough, or the jurors summoned fur the 
Hundred. As these parties had been wont to present the 
giievaiice.s of the people before the representatives of tlic king in 
the old vshire-motes, so now they presented them before the 
judges, who had come by a special commission into the place of 
the sovereign. But who does not see here the precursors of 
those knights of the shire, and those representatives from 
boroughs, who were soon to have their place in an English House 
of Commons ? 

It is well known, however, that even under this same Henry II. 
jnslice was bought and sold in the king's courts, and even by 
the king's judges, with a shamelessness which is ^ilmost incredible. 
Tile prerogatives of the nrowu, too, were ho doubt, in many 
respects, exorbitant, especially jn relation to feudal exactions 
and taxation. The wealth of the crown was enormous. The 
king taxed tho vast domains, and the towns, immediately subject 
to him, according to his pleasure ; and his barons, his tenants-in- 
chief, might tax their sub-vassols in the same proportion.* The 
* Mi^x, c. xviii. 
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demand tliat miglit Ibe made them on their eeb-tenants was 
understood to be determined by the demand made ijpon them- 
selves b|f the erown.* Imports and exports^ wore taxed 
accoriiii^ to the king's pleasure, and a cconsideroble revenue 
was derived, even in those times, from the sale of monopolies. 
Where there is no will of a representative body to impose a check 
on such exercises of authority, there is always the law of circum- 
stances to which even the most arbitrary are bound, more or less, 
to conform themselves. * 

We have thus gliAbed at some of the main facts indicating the 
effect of the Norman Conguest on the^ture constitution and 
government of this country. In tlie experience of the English 
&e change brought a long subjection to spoliation, scorn, and 
oppression. Nevertheless, the result was not to be all evil. The 
Norman government proved to be a strong government. Only 
by such a government was it possible to teach that old enemy 
the Dane to respect the shores of this island. In securing the 
kingdom against all further danger from that quarter the Nor- 
mans did a good work. The Normans were the lirst real masters 
of tlie island after the departure of the Romans. Under the 
kings of this raccf England became 'truly a kingdom — compact, 
potent, and promising «to be equal some day to great things. 
The great power which the Conqueror was concerned to triins- 
mit to his successors had in ^lis way its uses. But it also had 
its drawbacks. It prompted to excess — ^and excess could liardly 
fail to produce resistance and reaction. Even this, accordingly, 
was advantageous. It obliged the haughty Norman king to cede 
much both to Norman and Saxon wiiich he would nr»t otherwise 
have thought of ceding. For the two races had their cominott 
grievances, and learnt by degrees to make common cause against 
the oppressor. This became less difficult .as they became more 
mixed together by intermarriages and other influences. This we 
are assur^ hy an luithority of the time, was so much the ten- 
dency of affairs before the close of the reign of Henry II., that 
among the people generally the distinction between Saxon and 
Norman had almost wholly disappeared. Even the difference of 
^language was rarely peroeptible.f These were tlie hicts which 
prepared the way for the Great Charter, and determined its com- 
plexion. The principle on which redress was sought in that 
Charter was one that can never lose its value. It was, that there 
is a power in the subject which may be legitimately exercised to 
lay restraint on the power of the, crown. Wardship, semtage, 
tallage, and other feudal grievances, together with the abuses 
which grew up with them, have ceased long since ; but the prin- 
* IHdlcffut de Seacea/rio^ Hb. i. o« fO. t Itnd, 
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ciple appealed td against abuses in those foma, has enryived to 
check tendencies to excess in other forms, down to our own day. 
The article whick said that no scutage or tnd should be allied in 
the kingdom without the consent of the general eouncil of the 
kingdom, placed that council abreast of file royal authority in 
matters of taxation, and in so doing established one of the 
foundation principles of the English Constitution. 

In security of person and premerty we have the two main pro- 
visioHuS in every scheme of liberty. On the &rst of these points 
the Charter provided thft, ‘ no freeman shoild be imprisoned or 
' outlawed, or in any wfij^injured or piyiceeded against, otherwise 
* than by the legal judgment of his peers, or by the law of the 
‘ land.’ The Great Charter, accordingly, gave the germ of the 
maxim that the Englishman shall not be taxed without his con- 
sent, condemned all restraint on the person except as sanctioned' 
by * the law of the land,* and confirmed, by the weight of its 
authority, the great principle of trial by jury. 

It is true, the Charter left the Parliamentary power of the 
realm wholly in the hands of those who were the direot tenants 
of the crown — that is, to the aristocracy. But it made the suf- 
frage of that assembly indispensable, not onlV to the legislative 
action of the crown, but to its right to levy taxes, and provided, 
moreover, for its being duly and regularly convened. We are 
not surprised, th(^refore, all tbese-ffacts being reviewed, that the 
reign which followed that of King John should be found to give 
us a parliament including, not only nobles, but representatives of 
the commons. 

It is true, also, that the provisions of the Charter did not 
descend more than indirectly and partially to the lowest class— 
the serfs of those days. But even the * villain,’ a species of 
serf, was not to be destmined of his * waggonnge and' it is no 
small matter to find these haughty barons stipulating that there 
shall be ‘ no sale, no delay, no denial of justice,’ when demanded 
even by the humblest freeman. The tendency and purpose of 
this stipulation was to put the law iii the place of the lawlessness 
both of king and nobles. To the Saxon population of those 
times it whs thus a double benefit. The barons surrendered 
mucli themselves in calling on the king to make this surrender. 

Our readers may see from this retrospect what the subject is 
to the elucidation of which Sir Francis Palgrave has devoted so 
much time. In iprosecuting this labour he brings together facts 
which are often of great value, but his opinions are not uniformly 
trustworthy. Take the following passage as an illustration 

* Hildebrand had no respect to persons' in judgment. Sin levelled 
emperors and beggars before him. The stigma attached to Hilde- 
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nme speate ^ world’s opinion of his indexible zeal and 
i^jp^ial justice, TaUejrrand designated histoiy as a universal con* 
spiracy a^iwt truth — ^never was this sarcasm xnorc^pungently appro- 
priate tlian when applied to the treatment , sustiuned by 
Anselm, and Hildebrand.’ — Mist. Morm. i. 112. 

This is strong writing. Of Anselm little need be said : he was 
a man of learning and piety, and of some scholastic acuteness, 
but he was rigid, priestly, and obstinate in his notions, and with- 
out exactly meaningit, would have given us all into the hands of 
his order. Concerning Hildebrand, it igay be sufficient to ask, 
Was it a sense of ‘ impartial justice" that prompted him to claim 
the place of feudal superior to ail Christendom, calling upon all 
princes to hold tlicir crowns as iisls of the papacy ? Had liis 
‘inflexible zeal’ been restricted to a war against simony, or 
against a married priesthood, it might havt? been possible to 
imagine him sincere, but the damning fact mentioned above is 
enough to show that in tliis instance at least, history has not 
been so much a conspirator as a truth-teller. According to iSir 
Francis, the conduct of our kings in insisting on their rights of 
investiture, was though Queen Victoria should insist on im- 
posing a Mayor or a Recorder on the city of London, witljout 
the suftrage of its citizens. IJnt did the eceiesiasticH of the 
middle age oppose the choosing of bishops by the crown because 
they wished them to be chosen by the people ? Nothing of the 
sort. It was simply because they had tlieir reasons for prehn ving 
allegiance to a foreign priest to allegiance 1o their sovereign. 
The real philosophy of this business is not very hard to reach. 
When the popes afl'e<4iod to be, not merely the head of the 
church, but kings over all kings, the natural results follf>wed. 
Kings must have subjects ; vei;y powerful kings must ^imve 
powerful subjects, and many of them. Hence the necessity that 
the popes should have official rank tn confer, large wealth to dis- 
tribute. Only by such means i^ouid they hope to create such 
subjects. In the meanwhile, the actual patrimony of the suc- 
cessor of 8t. Peter is very small. If rank and wealth, aei^ord- 
ingly, were to be at the disposal of his Holiness, thoy must be 
found in the national clntrches which profess submission to him. 
But over every such church there is a chief magistrate, 
who can hardly fail to regard the wealth of his dominions, 
whether ecclesiastical or civil, as a matter of which he is the 
natural guardian. The struggle about investitures, accordingly, 
was no struggle abqut a mere ceremony — 'its purpose was to 
determine which of these two powers should have the chief part 
in the distribution of wealth and authority through tlie bierar- 
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chies of Cbrifitendom. Kings and lay patrons in general were 
not always pore-minded in the administration of their trust, hut 
to them that tru^ pertained rather than to the papacy, , and to 
the people rather that% to either. ' St. Ambrose was elected by 
acclamation and universal suffrage.’ Good— why not say encore, 
Sir Francis ? . 

Becket’s sincerity is, in our judgment, even more questionable 
than that of Hildebrand. Until more than forty years of age he 
was the most ostentatious subject that any Nortuan king had 
seen in England — at homo in hunting, m hawking, in the 
splendour of state cerem^ies, in tlie gprgeous banquet, and even 
in tije exploits of kniglithood, more than in the modest duties 
befitting him as a clergyman. But the crosier, the symbol of 
his spiritual sovereignty, once in his hand, he is the gay chan- 
cellor no longer. He is no more seen at the head of his festive 
board. He is no more the chief figure in a state pageant 
designed to fill even tho court of Paris with wonder. He takes 
to sackclotli, and even that is allowed to be peopled with vermin. 
Tho water he drinks is made nauseous by infusions of fennel. 
He washes the feet of poor men daily in his cell, and sends them 
away with his blessing and with money. He* exposes his hack 
to stripes. He afllrts to bo a devoqt reader of the Holy 
Scriptures. He is supposed to be much in prayer. He wanders 
about in gloomy cloisters, musing and in tears. He difhises lus 
charities everywhere around him. But wlieu lie ministers at the 
altar, his coarse and filthy under-clothing is covered with the 
most splendid vestments. 

Now had Becket been, at this time, a young man, with a 
character only partially developed, it miglit have been less 
difficult to look on this change as sincere. Or Jiad he been a 
weak man, liable to bo curried away by an ill-regulated imagina- 
tion, sensibility, or conscientiousness, the idea of liouesty would 
have been possible. Or had |his apparent revolution in character 
been followed by a life of unostentatious lowliness and piety, the 
event, though not a little extraordinary, might admit of 
favourable explanation. But ilecket, us we have said, w'as now 
more than forty yeai*s old. He was any tiling but a weak man. 
He never failed, moreover, from this time forth, to give signs of 
being, as he had always been, one of the most haughty and 
ambitious men of his age. Change of object there was, but 
change of character there was none. The resolve of Becket was 
to be as great a man as tho king — and even greater ; and as tho 
superstitions of the age furnished the only means by which thltt 
end could possibly bo realized, he resolved to avail himself to the 
utmost of tiie strength to be derived from that source. The 
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asturallj mteaable to bis ooarts in all Qi^il» and minsnUy in ^ 
edaunai cases. The attempt to set up i|ja ecclesiastics] sto in 
this realm, the persons and propsitias of which should be in all 
cases subject to a foreign authority, and not to the authority of 
the king, was nothing short of treason in its essence, if not such 
according to statute. No, Sir Francis, the ol^y are not the 
Church ; nor is the Church made for the clergy, ^e clergy are 
made for ^e Chuich. We thank you very coi^ally for your 
historical materials, but we feel bound tp demur very seriously to 
^ some of your opinions, both eoclesiastii^ and politicaL 


Akt. II. — (1.) The Chmete md iJimr MeheUione^ virntfed in conneseian 
with their Katiemd Fkiloeopk^^ Eihieey Lepelaiion, and Admime- 
traiian ; to which is added an Esea^ on CivUizaiion^ and ite preeeni 
etate in the Euet and WeeL By Tuouas TaTLoa DIea^dows, 
Chinese Inteipreter in H. M. Civil Service. London: Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 1856. 

(?.) Christianity in China, Tartar^, and Thibet, By M. L'Ansi 
Hue, formerly Missionary Apostolic in China. 2 vols. London : 
Longmans. 1857. 

( 3 .) J» Aide-4e^Camp's BeeolleetUms of Service in China, a Best- 
dence in Honp Kong, and Visits to other Islands in the Chinese 
Seas, % CoLOirsL Abihub CvrrTKaHAVB. London: Bichard 
Beni^. 1853. 

(4.) China; Tutorial, DesoripHve, and Mieiarical, By Miss 
CoBSSB. London: Bohn. 1|5B. 

Me. Meaoows writes with authori^. For ten years and a half 
he was employed as interpreter to the British Ounsulate in China, 
at the two principal por^ of Canton and Shanghae. There he 
had ample oppoi^iniries for acquiring a knowledge of the Chinese 
charoct^, not only in its mandarin phases, but also in the shape 
of Celestial rogues and river-pirates. Ample, we say, if it is re- 
membered that the interior of the country is almost a sealed 
region to Europeans, and that the idiosyncrasy of the natives is 
not to be studied on the high roads, or learnt from a few Hying 
trips in a palanquin. Mr. Meadows, too, fell in love with the 
* Flowery L^d* whilst a youth — liis affections, however, being 
somewhat distracted by Uie charms of Uie mummies of old 
Egypt-“^d therefore ho writes with nil the tenderness of an 
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etkiologlc4f4Mio]iU But tkmis afttnrt of aracalar air aboat 
tile wo^i wwll litti inarred our pleasiire in its perusal 14 gives 
profnise of greats thii^ tiian are realized, and of floods of light 
irhic^ oever burst upqfl the eye. One day, when seated upon the 
summit of the Great Pyramid, on his return home, the author 
fl3ll into a reverie touching the Chinese, and wondered that 
nobody inquired how they could have prolonged their existeuce 
for so vast a period as four thousand years. believe/ said he, 

* 1 am the only man livi^ that has given himself serious trouble 
‘ to investigate and dhcidate the causes/ perhaps we oug^t not 
to construe a dreamy soHioquy, spoken in the dread presence of 
the forty centuries, whom Napoleon 'invoked, as if it wm m 
tended for publication on the house-tops of Englmid; bu^^ 
making all Reasonable allowances, there is something very signi- 
ficant of the character of the book in the Credo which Mr. 
Meadows murmured whibt tlironed on that venerable pinnacle of 
the past. In his preface, also^ this gentleman comes forward as 
the avowed champion of the CMnese ; and thinking it too bad, as 
it doubtless is, that ^00 millions of human beings should be 
included in one sweeping libel, he gives a kind of general notice 
to all hiture writers on China, that they must*not be surprised if 
tiieir labours are subjected to his guardian criticism. We cannot 
And any fault with Mr. Meadows because he entertains so high a 
regard for the natives or for the institutions of this piquant 
country, nor are we disposed to canvass the necessity for an 
announcement which sounds like an intimation that spiing-guns 
and man-traps are planted all over the topic ; but we regret that 
he has nut taken due pains to render his work as attractive as it 
is substautiai. Elaborate it certainly is ; but the industry ex- 
pended upon ihe book has not been employed in chiselling and 
adjusting his materials so as to frame them into a shapely whole. 
It consists, in fact, of fragments of three different productions, 
apparently designed on a sqale of considerable extent ; and as it 
is always difflcult to mould great masses into a new f£d}ric, the 
usual penalty has been paid, and Mr. Meadows's treatise assumes 
a very cumbrous and disjointed air. Nearly 150 pages are 
occupicd.with an * Essay on Civilization/ and its present state in 
the East and the West; and tiiough this disquisition contains 
much striking remade and is well worthy of general perusal, yet 
having no very special application to the Chinese, the reader will 
probably wonder at its appearance in such a volume, as much as 
country visitors to Kew may be puzzled to know hqw it is that a 
pagoda has strayed into a British garden. Such, indeed, is the 
authpr's miscellaneous turn, that he gives us an article in the 
appendix on military dress, denoi^cing, amongst other tilings, 
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bear^skiB hend-piccQS of tbe Guards, and j||poiximeuding,a 
^^e^awake of pliable felt; aad though his obs^gtions aro full 
' of good senae» yet yrhen you aro vantia^ to lefra something of 
the Celestial Empire, it is not' Tery sat^ctory to be inform^ ' 
that the troops should cease to shave, a^ that a scarlet man is 
the best sort of target you qan invent for the foe. We mention 
' tliese drawbacks, because tibey are precisely such as will produce 
disappointment in a purchaser, who expects to have Chinese 
matter for his money, and in a reader who looks for Chinese in^ 
formation in return for the expenditure of his time. But having 
said thus much, let us thank tlie atithor for a treatise which has 
been the result of much careful observation, and of much con- 
scientious thought- We give the fullest credit to his assertion 
when he states that 'there is in the present volume not a single 
' statement as to facts connected with Chinese political history, 
'or Chihese philosophy, that I have not verilied, on various 
' onginal works of acknowledged authority ; of which I brought 
' upwards of three hundred vdbimes home with me for tlint 
‘purpose.* . 

Mr. Meadows, we believe, was the first foreigner who suc- 
ceeded in penetrafeg to the seat of -war and opening a commu- 
nication with the chiefs of the ‘ rebel’ aiinics, of whoso j)r» >oeed- 
ings we have heard so much. This step was eminently 
adventurous, and therefore the most attractive pofUon of the 
work to a reader will probably be that which describes his visit 
to the insurgent camp. In a country wliere so little informutioTi 
can be obtained respecting the aft'airs ol‘ the interior, oven in 
times of profound peace, it is not surprising that the intelligence 
which reached the British barbarians respecting ilie movements 
of the malcontents sliould be lueitgrc and distorted. Tin! 
Imperialist authorities were particularly anxious that the foreign 
‘ devils’ who had such a knack of tightiug, and such a pro- 
pensity to interfere in other people’s affairs, should know as little 
ns possible of the progress of the commotion. But matters grew 
worse, and the rebellion rolled (m towards Nanking, tbc 
Intendant at Shanghae, where Mr. Meadows was then located, , 
bethought him of applying to the English for help. Like a 
true Celestial, fearful pf compromising the dignity of the Govern- 
ment, Woor— that was bis name — couched his request in careful 
tonns. The foreigners had a sloop, the Lity, at the Shanghae 
Station : if they had no objection be would hire her Majesty's 
vessel for a foray up the Great lUver ? He was politely infonned 
that Queen Victoria kept no hack ships in her seivdce. Well, 
then, would they be kind enough to ^ndhim the Lily ior n 
time; it should be punctu^y returned, with many thanks ? 
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haye thought noting of eugagihg an active English admiml to^ 
fight the insargeuts ^ 80 m per month or so much p^ 
battle^ or he itnight evM have asked for the loan of the , 

liioh to frighten the rebels with his gratuitous roars. 

CoBoluding, however, from the anxiety of the Iniendant to 
obtain barbarian assistance that there was more pressure in the 
case than the authorities were disposed to idmit, the En^h 
determined to obtain some infbrma^on for themselves. If the 
iiisurrection was likely to march On SJhanghae — and it wIm cCiy 
tainly moving along the threat Riv^, at whose mbuth this bity^ 
is located — ^it would become necessary to ascertain the feelings of 
the Tae-pings with regard to foreigners. Mr. Meadows offered 
to make the attempt. His first excursion of inquiry (in April, 
1853) was along the Grand Ganal which communicates with the 
Great River at Chin Keang; bu^, owing to the prevailing panic, 
and the scruples of the boatmen/ who were seized with a strong 
affection fi>r their wives and children as they neared tlm theatre 
of danger, he was compelled* to return to Shanghae in the hope 
that a voyage up the Great River itself might bS more successful. 
Enough, howeverj was gathered to assure him that the revolt was 
no vulgar commonplace outbreak, but a^ insurrection worked 
upon moral rather than upon political principles ; and that now 
a strange and novel power was developing itself in the heart of an 
empire whicl^had weathered the storms of four thousand years 
without permitting itself to be serious!^ ruffled for a day. It 
was startling to an Englishman to learn that in this land of 
stereotyped usages the rebellion had a new creed and a new reli-^ 
gion; that it possessed its Bible -ra * sacred book,’ supposed to 
have been sent down from Heaven ; that its armies knelt before 
their meals, and recited portions of this holy volume; that it 
destroyed the idols of the Buddhists and required the priests in 
worship a worthier God ; that its morals were so high as to 
punish rape with ' death even in the sack of oities, and so stern 
that the soldier who smoked tobacco was bambooed, and he who 
smoked opium beheaded. 

On receipt of this intelligence Sir George^Bonham, the Heixi- 
potentiary, resolved to pay the insurgents a visit > in Her 
Majesty's slopp^ Hermes,^ taking Mi^. Meadows' boot in tow. 
Circumstances had now ibndered such # step almost imperative. 
Chang, Prefect of the Bepartmetit of Ohang-ohow, had issued a 
proelamafilon coolly intimating, upon the authority of Intehdaht 
^Woo, that divers ships of the barbarians had bemi engaged with 
Itheir terrible guns for the purpose ^ sweeping the rebels firom 
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foreigners had agreed to find tiieir own pro^fions for the oadtn* 
And Obangy too^ so far fiorgot ^ migesty of the einpin»» 
and the invincible lepatatioii of the im|Pial troops, that he hehl^ 
out this imaginary promise on the part of the strangers as the 
reason why all loyal subjects should cidm their appcehensioQS and 
consider the rebels to be virtually extinct 

Starting therefore on the 2^2nd of April, 1858, tlm BritiBh 
functionary proceeded up the Great to assure tlie Tae-pings 
that Englaiid was, and ;irould remain, perfbctly neutral in the 
Jfray. On landing at Silver Island, below Ching Kemig, Mr. 
Mellows discovered decided proofs of the peculiar character of 
the rebel movement. At this spot there is' a Buddhist settle- 
ment-^ waxxea of enormous idols and indolent priests. Bat 
the idols had been shattered by the insurgents, and now lay on 
the fioors, mete sightless lumps of clay; and the priests had 
been so scared that they permitted their hair to grow all over 
^^^their l^ads instead of shaving them rigorously as the Tartar 
usage required. Here therefore wits strong confirmation of the 
^ nssoi^nce Mr. Meadows had received whilst foraging for intelli- 
gence on the Grand Canal, respecting the anti-pagan spirit of the 
insurrection. Fassipg on, tbe^^emes had to run the gauntlet 
of rebel artillery, for fire was opened on her from junks, and 
.iorchas, and stockades, on both . sides of Uie slpam, under the 
impression that she was the leader of the flotilla whose advent 
had been annoiinced % Prefect Chang. Not a shot, however, was 
rained. The vessel quietly pursued her way to Nanking, then in 
ihe occupation of the insurgents, and Mr. Meadows was sent on 
shore 4o put himself in oommonication witli the authorities of 
the |dace. After about an hours walk his conductors stopped 
before a bouse in the northern suburb, where the attendants 
ranged themselves in a living' avenue ten or fifteen yards long, 
'reaching from the door to the spot at which he stood.* Two men, 
clothed in yellow silk gowns and hoods, then made their appear- 
ance on the threshold. That these were personages of the highest 
importance there could be no doubt, for yellow is the imperial 
hue in China, and the soldiers in waiting called upon the English- 
men to kneel. But John Bull never prostrates himself before 
a fellow-mortal, whatever may be the colour of his vestments. 
Advancing with head uncovered, Mr. Meadows followed the great 
men into the hcmse, and opened his mission without any kitro- 
parleying. This unceremonious proceeding soempd to 
excite some indignation, ;for some ecnflling and angry ehoulang 
inoBe at the dom, and two or three of the a t tendan ts began to 



belabour the ^ho had been sK)flt promim^ guiding the 
party to the pkkoe. Houvever, # 

* One of the chiefs, ^ subsequently ascertained to be knosm 
as the Northern Prince, %iett asked if I worshipped ^God the Heavei^ 
Father.’ 1 replied that the English had done so for. eight or nine 
hundred years. On this he eichanged a glanoe c^ oonsultarion with 
his companion (the Assistant Prince), and then ordered seats to be 
brought After I and my companion had seated ourselves, a conver- 
sation of considerable length ensued between myself and the Nortliem 
^ince, the first in r^ of the two; the other, the Assistant Prince, 
hsteiii^ and observing attentively, but skying nothmg to me direetfy', 
and ohly making a short remark when looked to or addressed by m 
superordinate. The conversation on my part was turned chiefly on 
the number and relative rank of the insurgent chiefs, and on the oir^ 
cumstances under which they would be prepared to meet Sir George 
Bonham ; but 1 also explained, as authorized, the simple object' of Jus 
visit — ^viz., to notify the desire of the British Government to remadn 

. perfectly neutral in the struggle between them and the Manchoos, 
and to learn their feelings towards us and their intentions in the event 
of their forces advancing on Shangbae. 1 explained to hun that we 
had no concern with the squave-rigged vessels, lorehas, and other esaft 
that followed the Hermes into Chm-Keang ; also that the proclama- 
tions of the Manchoo officials, stating that they had engaged the 
services of a number of foreign steamers, were false in so far as British 
vessels were included ; and that though we could not prevent the sale 
of English craft, private property, more than the sale of manufactures 
generally, such c^t, after sale, were not entitled to the use of the 
national colours. , 

* To all this the Northern Prince listened, but made little or no 
rejoinder ; the conversation, in so far as directed by him, consisting 
mainly of inquiries aii to our religious beliefs and expositions of their 
own. He stated that as children and worshippers of one God we were 
all brethren; and after. receiving my assurance that such had loi^ 
been our view also, inquired if 1 knew the 'Heavenly Buies’ (Teen 
teaou). 1 replied that 1 was most likdy acquaini^ with them, 
though unable to recognise them under that name; and, after a 
moment’s thought, asked if they were ten in number. He answered 
eagerly in the Affirmative. I then began repeating the suhstanoe of 
the first of the Ten Commandments, but had not proceeded far be&re 
he laid his hand on my shoulder in a hriendly way, and exclaimed, 
'The same as ourselves! the same as ourselves (’ while the simply 
observant expresrion on the face of his companion disappeared before 
one of satisfaction as the two exchanged glances. He then stated, 
With reference to my previous inquiry, as to their feelmgs and inten- 
tions towards the British, that not merely might peace, exist between 

^ ns, but that we might be intimate Mends. He added we might now, 
at Nanking, laiid and walk about where we pleased* He recaned 
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;«gfaua,wd agam> with an of much gratitude, to the cir- 

/immetoce that he and his companions in arms had enjoyed the special 
pirotticfion and aid of God, without which they cot^d never have been 
able to do what they had done agidnst superi^ numbers and resources; 
and alluding to our declaration of neutrality and non-assistance to the 
Manchoos, said, with a quiet lur of thorough conviction, ‘ It would be 
wrong for you to help them ; and what is more, it would be of no use. 
Our Heavenly Father helps us, and no one can fight with Him.* * 

Pull, however, of those supercilious notions with regard to 
foreigners, which seem to be so thoroughly ingniined in the 
Chinese intellect that neither bayonets nor cannon can correct 
the delusion, the Princes mAe not willing to meet the l^lenipo- 
tentiary on terms of equality. However high his rank might be, 
they intimated, it could not be so exalted as their own. In the 
plenitude of their simplicity, they asserted that their leader, 
Tae-ping Wang, the True Lord, was not merely Lord of China, 
but Lord Of the whole earth; the Lord of John Bull as well as 
of the insurgent Chinese. When, therefore, they communicated 
their decision respecting the proposed interview, it was conveyed 
in the form of ti ‘Mandate.* The ‘brethren from afar* were 
informed that all peiisons who wished to appear at the Court of 
the redoubtable Lord must yield obedience to the rules of cere- 
mony prescribed for the purpose, and must prepare due represen- 
tations, stating who they were and whence they came, before a 
formal audience could be accorded. ‘Obey thfee commands,* 
said the modest document, as if it were addressed to a deputation 
of timorous schoolboys by the loftiest of pedagogues. 

The mandate was followed in a few days by a ‘ Special Decree’ 
for the information of all men, issued by Yang, the Eastern 
Prince, Lord Healer of Diseases, First Minist^ and Commander 
of the Chief Army, and by Seaou, the Western Prince, Assistant 
Minister and Second Commander of the Chief Army. In this 
the English were enjoined to set their minds at rest. Having 
come from such a vast distance to tender their aUegiance to tlie 
Tae-ping Sovereign, Yang and Seaou assured them that this 
loyal st^ had not only given great delight to the insurgent 
armies, but that it would he regarded with intense satisfaction in 
the Heuvens above. In return for this act of homage, tiie two 
princes graciously granted pemission to the English chief and 
his brethren to pursue their commercial avocations, and to aid 
the new Sovereign in the extermination of his foes, who are 
hiiintiy described as demons, or children of the devil. ; 

Perceiving from this document, which whs written on a long 
piece of siflit of the imperial hue, that tlie Tae-pings would 
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require some trwmng in international etiquette before they could 
comprehend what was due to a British plenij^ptentiarV, Sir George 
Bonham contented himself with a bnef notification that if the 
persons or property of any of his fellow-subjects should be injured, 
the wrong would be ^omptly resented. The Hermes then re- 
turned to the coast, is it not amusing to find that the foolish 
old crotchet of supremacy, which , has been more effective in 
excluding foreigners from China than the great w|Jf in aiTOsting 
the Tartars, can be turned to account by the rebels with as much 
gi’avity as if they were already in possession of Peking and the 
Imperial crown ? Mr. Meadows, however, expresses his convicr . 
tion that this childish conceit might, seedily be dispelled. It is 
not an essential element, he think^ i% the policy of the insur- 
gents. With a little logic, and a slight degree of instruction in 
barbarian geography, they would soon learn that China was not 
the centre of the world, and that there were cleverer empires in 
Europe and America than any which Asia could produce. 
Certainly, if their doctrine of human equality is to be strictly 
interpreted, this haughty assumption of superiority should at once 
be discarded ; for they declare the whole world to be one house, 
all within the four seas to, be brethren, and •every distinction 
between man and man to bo void. But who does not know that 
the most solemn declarations of fratenhty may issue from the 
very lips which affinn the justice of slavery, or be subscribed by 
the same hand which dyes the lash in a fellow-creature’s blood ? 

Now, as th^ insurrection in China is perhaps the greatest 
phenomenon that has occurred in its history for thousands of 
years, and as one of the chief objects of Mr. Meadows’ book is 
to illustrate the philosophy of Chinese convulsions, we should 
state that he claims for the people the ‘ right to rebel.’ There 
may be something startling to our European notions in the 
naked enunciation of this principle, but looking at the constitu- 
tion of the government, and the character of tiie inhabitants^ it 
would be unreasonable to deny them the prerogative of revplt. 
In the first place, it is a fair corollary from the doctrines upon, 
which the Imperial power is based. The Emperor is the Son of 
Heaven, and, as such, he expects to be profoundly revered. But 
suppose that Heaven with4raw9 its smiles, and begins to frown 
upon His Majesty ? In that case the people consider themselves^ 
justified in believing that his Sonship is disowned, and that his- 
coinmissioD to rule is^cancelled. Let any great national calamity 
occur, and they debit it to His Majesty’s account, holding him 
to be personally responsible for the evil. Does a war bre^ on^,. 
and much jnisery ensue— it is a sign that he has o^&ended the 
skies, and is unworthy of his posU Does the Yellow Biver burst 
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its embaskmeiits, and lay « oily undar watar— -it is plain 
tire Emperor is in disgrace with the Powers above. When 
aanonarch is porsuing a line of action of which fcts saperi^rs do 
ii(^ aj^ove, nature will give him a few hints,® in the shape of 
mmor disasters ; but if he still persists, sh6 will then express her 
displeasure on a large public s^e by sending a pestilence or a 
fmine, of she will summon the people to resistance by hoisting 
scone great comet as a flag of revolt, or by thundering out her 
iigunrdions from the lips pf some terrible typhoon. Henoe^ 
though the government of China is a despotism, it is a despotism 
.tempered by plagues and dearths, by hurricanes and inundations, 
by great fim and great eaiii^uaJces. Nor can W object to this 
limitation of his Majesty*# power, though the principle is ex* 

S sed in a fanciful and superstitious form. If a man will hold 
self .out as the * Cousin of the Moon,' we think it is fair to 
exped^ him to have some little influence amongst the celestial 
bodies, and to secure us against severe meteorological commo- 
tions. If he asks our ohedienoe on the ground that he is the 
* of Heaven/ we naturally conclude that he will possess 
sufficient interest to procure rain for (be soil when it is consumed 
with drought, or health for the country when it is ravaged with 
pestilence. We strongly object to all pretensions where the duty* 
side of the account is not as conscientiously posted as the privi- 
lege column. Just to the extent that a man asseils superior 
prerogatives, to the same extent let him charge himself with 
superior responsibilities. It is for this reason that we look back 
upon the old ceremony of touching f^r the kings evil with 
decided satisfaction ; for though* we are convinced that the palm 
of a Stuart could no more cure scrofula than Mr. Perkins's once 
famous tractors could heal dropsy, or than the present Chamber^ 
Iain's wand can vanquish the gout, yet it is a pleasant thing to* 
remember that our old monarcbs had something, however trivial, 
to shpw for. thmr dogma of ' divine right/ and did not ehrink 
from the task, however slight, of stroking their sickly^ subjects 
when occasion required. 

Nor is this principle of accountability confined to the Chinese 
Emperor alone. It extends to subordinate officers as welL The 
governor of a province is liable for provincial mishaps ; the 
chief of a city for all municipal disasters. This is pretty much 
as if the Lord Lieutenant of an English county were considered 
chargeable with any outbreak in his jurisdiction, or as if the 
mayor of a borough were answerable for any conflagration which 
might spring up within his civic domain. Should a long drought 
arise, the Emperor has been known to set the mandarips to work 
&roughout the country, to Inquire whether the course of justiae 
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hi^ Bot been Rotated k the ooadeiQ^ of kno^nt persons,, 
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the wrath of Beaten npon the oeleetiaj peopla Snppoae thal^ 
wfcen a sk^aga of rain occurred k EngJlfflid, eoj^^ 
were appcdnted by Parli^inent to exiunW : 

Court of Ohancerr, in order to disocter what iwrigbteouB dedree, : 
had caused the advent of the clouds to be angx^y delayed \ 

The Glunese/ therefore, exhibit a rough so^ of k 

their logic, when they infer that they are at peri^ Ifterty to 
rebel against a monarch in case his credentiaU^lhe Teen-ming' 
—have been revoked by the Powers from whom they & a^shmed 
to have been derived. But in the second place^ it trill be remetn* ;;: 
bared that the present dynasty is an alien dynasty. It is true; 

\ that it has been in possession of the throne w upwards of two * 
hundred years. But what are two hundred years in ihe hi^ry ' 
of a country which was flourishing when Troy is said to have 
been taken, and mellow with age before the Homans issued from 
their shell ? To a genuine Chinese, the seizure of the Imperial 
sceptre by the existing line, in 1644, is an occurrence as of 
yesterday. The Manchoo conquerors have continued to rule, but 
they have never yet been naturalized in the land. Intruders they 
were — intruders they still ard ; and, if the empVe is not broken 
up and completely remoulded, intruders they must always remain. 
Under such circumstances, is it surprising that the indigenous 
tenants of the kingdom— men who talk of settlers having a pedi- 
gree extending ten or twelve centuries badiwards, as people who 
have ‘got no forefathers’ — should look upon their Manchoo 
masters just as a Jacobite caValier might do upon the reigning 
family during the plots in King William's time, or the rebellionsi 
of 1715 and 1745? Believing, as the Tae-pings do, that the. 
Tartars feloniously possessed themselves of their celestial country, 
and that a Divine commission to expel them has been conferred 
upon the leader of the insurrection, the rebels have as little com* 
puncrion in assailing^the ‘ demon Huns’ as Sif John Fenwick 
had in attempting to depose our Dutchman, or as Mai and 
Derwentwater displayed in endeavouring to anateh the Crovrn 
from the House of Hanover. 

It is not a light thing, however, which will drive the Chinese 
to revolt. They are not fond of fighting. It is dstonishing how 
long a couple of natives will carry on a war of words before 
their fury flowers into blows. Two Englishmen would strip 
themselves of their coats and run through halfru-dozen rounds 
before a pair of angry Chinamen would deliver the introductory 
stroke. The celestial military, though by no means so cowardly 

Bometunes represented, is far fcQm exhibiting any professional 
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era&usiasm fur war. The soldiars of the empire have no idea of 
i^hg the field without urgent cause, and would look upon us aa 
i«&d if they knew what amateur battles we have fought in Europe. 

: /^Nothing can be more expressive of the pacifiotcharacter of the 
people than the amiable uses to which they apply their 'gun- 
pW We of the West have lavished our ingenuity in the 
^ construction of Congreve rockets, Shrapnel and Moorsom shells, 
Lancaster guns, mmi6 rifles, infernal machines, and other engines 
for the deadly employment of this compound. We load our 
muskets and charge our cannon, and having done so it is neces- 
sary to hav^ somebody to fight, or to look out for a kingdom to 
Conquer. But the less pugnacious oplestial, though familiar with 
the properties of powder long before ourselves, has been content 
to consume it in mat^locks so clumsy that the bow and arrow 
. were held to be far more efficient weapons for their troops. The 
great purpose to which it is applied in China is the composition 
of crackers. The natives have quite a passion for those frolic- 
some things. At a great festival they are exploded h v the thou- 
sand. Oii minor occasions of rejoicing the air is kept in com- 
motion by mirthful sallies of saltpetre. Even some of the 
humblest events of life are honoured by salvoes of this infantile 
artillery. Let a new house be compTeted, and the owner signal- 
izes the transaction by an incredible quantity of squibbing ; or 
in case a man should have no particular blessing on hand, he 
will frequently purchase a number of crackers,,, and di.scJinrge 
them iifropoB to nothing. This is not done temperately— -squib 
by squib, as with the economical hoys of Britain — but a whole 
batch is ignited at once, and hundreds of these groups are often 
expended over an occuirence which intrinsically does not merit 
a single fulmination. 

JuSfc as the Chinese appear to be insensible to the real 
genius of gunpowder— if we ihay speak in this way of the roost 
equivocal compound we possess on the globe — do they seem to 
be destitute of lofty conceptions of thd* military wl. They 
have no notion of getting a contest over by a bold and masterly * 
movement, by a prorifpt and dashing employment of the resources 
at their command. Their fighting is a kind of squibbing ; their 
soldiers are employed rather as human crackers than as genuine 
pieces of artillery ; they do not understand the philosophy of n, 
great pitched battle, but prefer making ww from hand to mouth, 
and expending their valour in piecemeal exploits- *There seems 
no reason, therefore, why an intestinal convulsion ifhonld ever 
come to an end, so far as it depends upon the troops, until both 
pOi^es are tired of marching up their ‘ hills' and marching down 
What, too, can be more incompatible with a%igh tone 
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of militory feeling tbim the laughable edict of the Emperor that 
the troops should wear ' an imposing aspect’ before the foreigners 
who composed the Amherst 'embassy of 1816 ? What can be 
less expressive ot prowess than the fact that thedmperial warriors 
hope to appal an i^emy when they advance to battle by pullii^ 
the piost alarming faces they can invent ? The figures of tigers 
and other savage animals delineated on their bucklers ,are in* 
tended to enhance the . ferocity of their appearance, 'Snd when, in 
addition to these facial mnd pictorial terrors, the gallant ilanohoos 
assail their adversaries with frightful shouts, what foe not simi- 
larly trained, or not furnished with a corresponding kind of amj^ 
munition, ought to resist such an avalanche of horrors ? 

It is not therefore by simple force of a^ms, or still less by the 
exercise of high military genius that China can be tranquillized. 
In that empire, if anywhere, arms must yield to the gown. Under 
no circumstances can we expect great bravery in a rice-eating 
people, f ’.at would be contrary to physiology and to observa- 
tion. l ough pugnacious muscles cannot be extracted out of 
grain in the same way as they can out of fiesh, or flesh and grain 
combined. Hence it is that the Hindoo has gone dqwn like a 
ninepin before John Bull and his beefsteaks. • The Chinese are 
not a sufficiently carnivorous race to become formidable in the 
field, and therefore, following the promptings of their national 
instinct, they have cast their whole constitution in a literary 
mould, and sought for guides and rulers in the bookmen rather 
than in the swordsmen. But as yet the bookmen have not sided 
with the insurgents. 

* At present (says Mr. Meadows) the Tae-pings have the bulk of tha 
learned class against them ; but continued success would have with 
the latter its usual cfiect on man. If the Tae-pings continue to pro- 
gress, the learned will go over to them and profess Tae-pingism m 
constantly increasing numbers; ^nd then that struj^le will commence 
betwec'ii the Confueian or rational, and the Budii||li8tic or fanatical 
elemeiits of the Tao-ping Christianity which I have pointed to as most 
likely to end in the triumph of the former ; anci^in the definitive esta- 
blishment of a sect which will make the Bible alone the standard of 
bedief, and will discredit all new revelations. But in the meantime 
the Manchoo dyna;»ty has on its side all the troops composed of its 
own nation, together with as many Mongol auxiliaries as it may deem 
safe to bring in, both hacked by tlie intelligence and wealth of the 
bulk of the educated and well-to-do Chinese ; which intelligence and 
wealth is emi loyed in raising and supporting Imperialist armies com- 
posed of their poorer countrymen. All this may enable the present 
dynasty to put down tlie'Tae-pings and every other rebel body. Hence 
... I must after all repeat what 1 hod occasion to say in the Times 
Bome months ago, viz., that the best informed of us cannot possibly 
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oeiMiify bebard^ a^^ { do not beUovo tbe oiHb^: 

UaBih^ paiiiM tbonselvet 67611 can feel imtrod of idtinuUie Btt 006 i%^ 

wtoteYer tbeir langiuuige aAd th^ « 

%nt if tbe Tae^pingji abotiZ4 sucpeed^ vbat i&ea ? In the man 
of China predz^q to Meadow's Tolamq, a large tract ox 
country is covemd with a. yellow cloud of an oblong form, its 
npi^em .extremity boveii&g over Nanling, and '^i^ aoutbem 
skirts overlapping Nan Chang to the east and Chang Sha to the 
west. That moud, representing as it does i^e district in which 
insurrectiop is qaartered« zday be|ifraught with innumerable 
blessings for China, for should it spread itself over the empire, it 
may water the parched and ungracious soil, hitherto as impene- 
trable as flint, and prepare it for the reception of true Chris- 
tianity. Upon its gradual extension or diminution during the 
next few yqars, says Mr. Meadows, 4t depends whether or not, 

* in a population of 860 ipillions of heathens, all the idalea 
' who have the means, and are not too old to learn— alHhe males 

* from boyhood to twenty-five or thirty years, who can devote 

* their time to study— will, be assiduously engaged in getting 

* the Bible off hy heart, from beginning to end. Should the 

* thing take place, it will form a revolution as unparalleled in the 

* world for rapidity, completeness, and extent, as is tlie Chinese 

* people itself for its antiquity, unity, and numbers.S Reckoning 
the numbers already in the enjoyment of Christianity in various 
parts of the world, Mr, Meadows calculates that if the Tae pings 
should triumph in their crusade, * not less than 4K0 millions 

* of human beings will accept tbe Bible as tbe standard of their 
' faith, and in this mass of believers will be found the most 

* cultivated mid intelligent races of which the earth can boast.* 

If, however, the Christianity of the insurgents should be of a 
dim and distortei^haracter, this is what we must' uaturally ex* 
pact. How coolwit be otherwise with a system which sprung 
up so silently and sogextemporaneously, and with a founder who 
never served any regular apprenticeship to the true faith ? The 
wonder is not that the little twinkling light which Hung-sew* 
tseuen acquired at Canton should have bemi carried away to 
Kwang-se in a dlumay laathoro of his own making, but that, 
spite of the homy medhnm through which it shone, it should 
have lit up whole provinces with its dusky and discoloured 
beams. Obsimred as his doctrine may be by a number of 
ateurdities^ wnW we consider that it started into life in the heart 
o|«a cgiuntry like China, and under the auspices of an humbls 
x^yldual who seemed as little competent to shake the ancient 
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orlihodo3(y of tiie empit^ as any Briti# be to- 

rerolutioniae the Pxoteataatism of theae realmB, we can only es* 
press our surprise that 'So mueh truth a&d vitoiity 
in a reli^oa thus marvellously improvised; 

The Bible and Testament of the Western foreigners eonstituta 
the basis rf the Tae^ping Christianity. " Thmr ' Heavenly Rules/ 
the pillars forming the portico of the fabric, ^re substantially 
the same as our Ten Commandments. The Eastertt Pnnoe has 
announced in writing that under, the Tae-ping dispensatiod tb 
sacred works of Gomcianism shall be discarded from the public 
service examliaatibns, end the Bible employed as the text-b(^^ 
in their steal In Chin^ wlere genmratiou after generation hair 
been engaged in committing the writings, of the great philosophdr 
to memory, and where dl learning has been supposed to reside 
in these productions, just as Europe once thought that all seonlar^^ 
knowledge tras to be found io the pages of Aristotle, such u' 
declaration duly enforced would be equitilent to a whole refbrma- 
tibn. Unfortunately, as Hung-sew-tseuen studied the Scriptures 
in a fragmentary form, and by means , of imperfect translation^ 
many errors have crept into his creed. Nor should it be for- 
gotten that the Tae-piog lawgiver had been, deeply drilled in 
Chinese philosophy before he succumbed to the Western faith. 
Until thirty years of age he was a Hebrew of the Hebrews — a 
Confucian of the Confucius, and therefore like a learned pagan* 
when transferring his allegiance h:om Jupiter to Jehovah, ho 
carried with him as much of bis favourite lore as he could plau- 
sibly retain. His, therefore, was inevitably an amalgamated 
creed. And Hung-sew-tseuen .was also a man who had dreoint 
strange dreams, and had seen strange visions. During an illness 
produced by excessive mental exertion at one of those rigorous 
examinations which regularly kill a certain per centage of tho 
osndidates, he was taken up into heaven, or to speak medicaHy* 
he fell into aatate of delirium. He was conveappd to tbe skies* 
not on a celestial steed like A1 Borak, whom Mahomet bestrodo 
in his famous excursion, but in a beautiful s^an, as if tbe selec- 
tion of such a truly Chinese vehicle were intended to show how 
thoroughly human was the whole trance, and how difficult it ik 
for men to cast ^off their earthly ideas when attempting to soar 
into the regions of the supernatural. On his arrival he under- 
went a severe washing, then his nld heart was taken out of his 
body and its place supplied by one perfectly newj and finally be 
was admitted into tbe presence of a venerable Beinggjrith' a goiden 
beard, who sat in a ball of matchless beauty. Fromr &m the 
visitor received a commission to extirpate demons reclaim 
apostate spirits. On letuming to earth the brain-stricken man 
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l^f^lyjrecoyered his health. When, therefore, after his restora- 
he happened to examine the Scriptures, and found so much* 
tallied with his own experience m the visions and revelar 
iiidne of the Bible, is it any wonder that he,wasHmpres8ed with 
Ihe apparent resemblance, or that he subsequently inserted his 
livings into the faith he established, and made his wildibt fahoies 
part and parcel of his Christianity ? 

Nor has this trance-state of the Tae-ping prince been the only 
febrile element in the Tae-ping religion : — : 

/ From their pnblicationB welearn that Yang^w-tsing, the Eastern 
l^rince, falls at times into a state of unconsciousness resembling sleep, 
but in which he utters comnSands and exhortations; summons other 
leaders to his presence ; orders men whom he declares to be traitors 
to be brought before him ; convicts .them out of their own testimony, 
elicited by cross-examination, and condemns them to immediate dcca- 
l^itation. In all this he speaks as the Heavenly Father ; and it is 
these his fits, or trances, which constitnto what are called the descents 
or the coming down of God into the world. When the trances, which 
appear to be really accompanied by an excitement, followed by con- 
MeraUe exhaustion, are ov^r, the Eastern Prince alleges complete 
uncoDSciousnees of wbat has passed ; aad»on)y learns the words which 
his pwn mouth has uttered from the notes taken of them by those who 
surrounded him ; his soul is, in short, iiullihed for the tinie, and it is 
the Heavenly Father who possesses his body» and makes use of it to 
communicate His will. In this way the Heavenly Father gives 
orders, at times, that certain information or commands shall be com- 
muziicated to the Eastern Prince; and when the trance is past — which 
is called the return of the Father into Heaven — cot£municatious are 
made to him accordingly/ These he then receives with surprise, 
ddight, indignation with exposed oiTenders, &c., as their nature may 
severally require; they beitfg all the while commumcations from 
himrelf to himself In the same way Seaou-chaou-hwuy, the Western 
Prince, utters commands and exhortations as the words of the Heavenly 
Elder Brother. But the Tae«ping books only record three of such 
communications. Their subordinate authority, as compared with those 
of the Heaveniy Father, may account for their cessation or their rarer 
occurrence/* 

*In fact, it seems that the Eastern Prince does not scruple to 
announce himself as the veritable Paraclete ! He it is whose 
advent was intimated by our Saviour, and whose teachings are to 
guide us into all truth. At any rate, he has fidopted the desig- 
nation of the * Holy Ghost, the Comforter,* and now numbers it 
amongs^lflus titles as coolly as that of Commander-in-chief I To 
us thi# mast necessarily appear to be intolerable blasphemy. 

' ♦ (Sfee BrUUik^ Quarterly^ No. xliiL, on the ^Insuigent Power in Chins,* for 
this sabject. 
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There can be little doubt that Yang-sew-tsing is the grea^fanatio 
of the insurrection. Hung-sew-tseuen, is we have seen, once 
ascended to heaven, and afterwards declared himself, to be ||ie 
second son of tSe Heavenly Father, Jesus being his IBlder Brother. 
But as the Tae*pihgs do not believe that the Bedeezner is co- 
equal wit*h the Almighty, and as Hung-sew-tseuen expressly dis- 
claimed the title of Supreme, and required the troops to style him 
Ghoo, or Lord, only, it is possible that these assumptions may 
be far less offensive in their real signidoatibn than the terms in 
which they are couched would seem to imply. When Sir Henry 
Pbttinger wrote to the authorities repeating the murder of the 
crews of the Nerbtdda and Anne, and took occasion to stete 
that the Queen of 'England ' owned no superior but Grod,*^ the in- 
t€^r|)reters declared that they had no word by which to reader the 
Divine name exclusively, and would have translated it in such a 
way that it would have applied to the Emperor as well as to the 
Almighty ! Thus, by a euiious and mischievous mistake, they 
would have totally reversed the meaning of the declaration. 

We fear, however, there is too much reason to look upon the 
Eastern Prince in tlie light of a designing impostor rather than in 
that of a self-deluded enthusiast; but when nofhn rush into a new 
religion without any adequate guidance, and, still worse, without 
any means of correcting the ignorant zeal they are apt to dis- 
play, the result must necessarily be a grotesque and distempered, 
faith which knowledge and experience alone can rectify. Most 
truly does Mr.^Meadows observe that * for every new convert the 

* words of the Bible have a freshness — living reality — of which 

* great numbers of routiue readers and church-goers have never 

* had ah idea, — ^whicli they cannot even conceive to themselves/ 
Think what an effect that hook would have upon the mind of 
Hung-sew-tseuen, and how his imagination would burst into a 
blaze when he found that his o#n past visions were like reflbC- 
tious of many an awful scene which had occurred in the history 
of prophets and saints! Was it improbable that he should 
believe himself to have been rapt and inspired as they were? If 
Abraham or Moses conversed with God as a man with his fellow, 
why not Hung-sew-tseuen ? If the Apostle Paul was caught up 
into the third Heaven, why should not the Apostle of China? 
If Saint John the Divine was permitted to behold the Ancient of 
Days, with hair like snow, seated on his great white tlu[X)ne, why 
should not the destined prince of the Tae-pings enter wikun the 
veil of mystery and gaze upon the Venerable Being with the 
golden beard who dwelt in the hall of matchless beauty ? 

Suppose, however, that this same Hung-sew-tseuen, instead of 
acquiring a smattering of the true religion, had been brought 
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if patriotism bad led the fraternity to revolt against the 
^Idanchoo dyna^, the insurreotibn would doubtless have been 
^ conducted on milder prihciplea and with an inoalculably smaller outr 
-i«y of blood. The oountty might have been delivered from Tartar 
<41i^ by a noble army of r^rmers instead of being ravaged by 
« boat of wild fanatioa. It is true that if the insurgent chief had 
oome undmr adequate spiritual training at the outa^ there might 
perhaps have been no leb^iion at all. Let the matter be put in 
either light. The teaehings of a single Protestant missionary in 
the case of Hung-sew-taenen would jnrobably have altered the 
frt&o|tra8 Of thousands of the people : those teachings might 
have substitated a nsMeas mond revolution Tor a sanguinary 
lebeUiim, and thus have told upon ihe fortunes of China to an 
eadent winch no human arithmetic^ can estimate or express. 
Turn the sfreom at its aonroe, and it may flow down to the sea 
at noble and navigable river^ whilst, if it should happen to take 
nnother direction, it may spread out into an idle expanse, or 
^idrown the most l^iie valleys in it8*path. 

Binoe, thmefore, China at tiie present moment affords such a 
singular illustration of the importance of missionary instruction, 
we nannot but lament that a contemporary review, entitled by its 
long standing and eminent ability to our highest respect, should 
'‘Onii^emn ail attempts on the part of England and America to 
treat with the authoritiei for permission to drive the gospel -plough 
on Chinese ground. Our object must be the extension of com- 
meide, and this is assumed to be incompatible with efforts for the 
extension of Christianity. Relinquish which you will, but ne 
etmrez pM dmx liivre$ ala fens; or if you must follow both, at 
any rate let one pursuit be kept perfectly subordinate to the other. 

Now, admitting, as onr v^ued contempomry does, that the 
* bairi)arian8* may lawfrrlly require the Chinese to snbmit to certain 
regularions for the ben^t of commerce, we do not exactly see 
irhj the same principle may not be applied to Christianity. That 
theJilessings of religion are infinitely superior to the blessings 
of a good trade we presume no one will depute. England has 
admd the Chinese for (heir tea, and taken infinite pains to prooure 
It She has oilered them her Itidrah opium and spilled tlie blood 
of thousands to induce,)^ mandarins to admit it for the use of 
'4he people. Ought we then to be so fearful of Off&nding, that Ve 
eaimbt request &eiD to l&teh to the Gospel, or to sanction the 
^^psOspice of - its prodaimersf If it were teaHy neoes^ to 
' one of the two objects proposed, wottld it not be more 
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miB^mimmB finr ua to oay that wcrol^ T«tiic|jriji^ ip a«tea-l68s 
ivorld i^fioi ooooent tbat China should an 
oouniry ? Put all tho gains of commerDe tltO cheats of 

}K>iiea Olid hysSn y^e import into one scale ; place a &w milli^s 
of Bibles, with all the advantages which/fOuld^,r^ from the 
&ee propagatioii of religion, in the other-— and yf ho will say that 
the latter would not tilt the beam ? Buf it is not needhd,; apy 
more than it is satisfactory, to push the question to sueh im 
extreme as this. Why assume that trafiio and Ohiistianity are 
hiK^ompaiible porsnita ? The Cllinese are undoubtedly a jealous 
and exclusiye race. They are suspicious of every gilt the bar* 
harians may brings So as the Mperialists are concerned, the 
partial adoption of the Western Faith by the Insurgents must 
have undoubtedly exhibited it in a somewhat hostile light. Bpt, 
in truth, the Bible is not a book of revolt^ Christianity is certaiuiy 
not an insurrectionary creed. The Ohint^ may be ignorant of 
the fact, but if we have been at such pains to teach them much 
that they did not understand, why not take some little trouble to 
enlighten them on a point of. such surpassing importance to 860 
millions of men ? Let it not be said that difficulties have deterred 
such powerful nations as England and Amenea from attempting 
Hie conversion of this populous land. What has Christianity 
encountered from the day she left her cradle but obstacles and 
impedim^ts ? If she had stood shivering on the margin of every 
stream it was necessary to cross — ^if she had recoiled despondingly 
&om every barrier of prejudice it was essential to overleap— if she 
had dung h^self despairingly at the foojb of every mountain it was 
requisite to climb— her voice would still have been unheard in our 
own country, and her bright presence would not yet have brought 
the sunshine of soul to the l^es of the West 

But, passing drom the consideration of the insurrection tp the 
other leading topic presented by Mr. Meadows' book, what li^t 
does he tiirow upon the subjeet of Chinese civilization ? Never 
was there a country in which the questiop assumed a more piqueait 
and perplexing aspect The anomalies that meet the eye in 
every direction in tiie Flowery Land ere such as no European 
laws of progress can reconcile or explain. The cele^al^ wme 
acquainted with the grandest of human arts — printiiig-^some 
hve canaries before it was known in the West ; yet wUlgt we 
throw off thousands of broad sheets every homr with our steam- 
worked presses, their disseminators pf^knowledge do all^hy hand, 
still using wooden blocks upon whion they spread the ink with 
one brush, and afterwords the paper te beampnysaed with anobto. 
Of all nations on the face of the eai^ theirs may be said to be 
the most literary by its very constiiation ; yeit^ bcioim of Oou- 
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iill^^al oi^vefy OhinOselibra:^, end almost^&e^sole subjects of 
^dnese study. They have postessed the art pa]^r*makmg 
for sev^teieO oreigiiiteen eentimesvimd little improve- 

has been effected in the process^ t^t Englishmen, who did 
not begin their operatioiis until about six centuries ago, scorn- 
Mly appropri^ Qte thin^^lmy fabric which comes Ifom Cathay 
to mere blotting purposes. The celestiaki are also supposed to 
have employed the loadstone in steering vessels in the tiulB of the 
Tain dynasty, hundreds of years before it was similarly applied 
in the West ; and not only so, but they used it in guiding cars 
over the land at the same early epoch ; yet thmr junks seem to 
. be incorrigible in their clumsiness, and their naval notions are so 
puerile, that eyes are painted on the bows of a vessel, as if to 
enable it to see its way through the waters. Acquainted as "they 
were with the composition of gunpowder long before the Cordelier 
Schwartz took it into his head to kindle the ‘ red beams of war,* 
tiiey have fabricated the terrible ‘fire-drug* with a view to pro- 
vide rockets and Caiherine-iiftieels for holiday occasions, rather 
than to fight battles and work artillery. In erecting the Great 
Wall, which stretches like a huge serpent over hill and Talley for 
a distance of 1500 miles, they reared the most stupendous mass 
of masonry in the world ; yet China is a country where there is 
aoarcely a substantial edifice to be found, for the public buildings 
are pariially of wood, and' the temples are feeble, flimsy architec- 
toral efforts. In painting they can depict ‘ insects, birds, iruits 
' and flowers very beautifully,* rendering every line and fibre of 
tile original with the minutest accuracy ; yet they are so faithless 
to nature that they refuse to admit shadows into their pictures; 
and their notions of perspective may be estimated from the 
Qommon pattern on our plates, where men passing over the 
bridge are as tall as the bridge itself, and where the trees are 
loaded with such prodigious clusters of fruit timt it is a standing 
marvel how they can sustain the . ponderous ^obes they have 
producid. Long before Jenner appeared in England, the Chinese 
are supposed to have practised inoculation for the small-pox; 
yet unit! the British aiforded them a little instruction, thS ope- 
ration was so miserably performed that the vims was inserted 
into the nostrils, and the patiemt suffered so much that he fre- 
quentiy lost his sight in consequence. Ages before the Christian 
em the celestials were versed in the manufacture of silk; and 
when HeUogahalus first mounted a garment of this sumptuous 
material, and the sovereigns of France and England at a much 
lat^ period first drew on their silk^ stockings, under the idea 
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that they were luxuries fit for royal aaoles alone, the very pea- 
santry of the middle provinces of China were clothed in the same 
delicate fabric iromdiead to foot; yet to the present|time th^ 
artificers produce ^eir silks by band, and iollow the identi^ 
processes tbeir forefathers employed when the world was still in 
its youth. Land of cotton as China is, and full of many-peopled 
cities, it has no Manchesters or Stockpoits, with ^eir Vast fac- 
tories and warehouses ; and though the mulberry and silkwon^ 
thrive in its plantations, and are cultivated wilh. extreme solioi- 
t»de, th^empire can boast of no Spitalfields or Lyons^ It is a 
country where every available acre is brought under the plough, 
yet tlie implement with which they turn up. the soil is liUle 
better than an antediluvian share, drawn in some places by men, 
in others by women, and in others again by oxen and asses inter- 
mixed. Carrying on a busy traffic amongst themselves, the 
goods the people require, and which cannot be transported along 
their streams and canals, are conveyed by human beasts of bur- 
den instead of being forwarded by wheeled vehicles, or home on 
the backs of quadrupeds. 

Here, too, is an empire ^istingliished for its unity and cer- 
tainly displaying a homogeneity perfectly unrivalled; yet in some 
of the southern provinces there exists a race of mountaineers, 
the Meaou-tso, who are perfectly distinct from and independent 
of the rest of the inhabitants; who have their own laws and 
appoint their own rulers; who wear long hair in spite of the 
Manchoo orders to shave the head ; who speak a peculiar tongue, 
and mount a peculiar garb ; who have frequently repelled the 
choicest of the Imperial troops when attempting to climb to their 
rocky nests ; and who sometimes dash dowir from their hills to 
plunder the feebler dwellers on the plains. There they have 
lived from time immemorial, often enemies, always aliens ; and 
such is the consciousness of estrangement between them and the 
Celestials, that the latter, in consfr acting their maps, will leave 
the region of the Meaou-tse a perfect blank, as if it were a pure 
geographical nullity. 

In morals, again, the inconsistencies we encounter at every 
stop are equally startling. There is no country where the prin- 
ciple of filial reverence is so strongly enforced, and none where 
it is so prominently introduced into the very texture of the 
State. It is death for a child to use insulting language to a 
father, or a grandson to a grand-parent ; yet the principle of 
paternal affection hangs so loosely upon the inhabitants - that 
female infanticide is practised without compunction, and numbers 
of exposed or murdered babes are picked up in the streets of the 
large towns every year. There is no empire in which the moral 
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of Soyerament btts been niore. :feig6i7 msearied ; yet the 
^iestittls are nDtorious for lalseh^ foatid, and in many 

fGH^cta tl^ country aeemB to possess no conscience at all. ' An 
/.ordinary Chinese/ it has been said, * lies very often : a 

* mandarin, always.*/ Perdinand Mendez Pinto, that liar of the 
first magnitude— ^who by-the-bye edm^ his ihendacious reputa- 
tion by bis visit to China — was scarcely to jbe compared with 
tiiiein. Even Mr. Meadows, with all his natural reluctance to 
sqpeak harshly ef his pet people, admits that little trust is to be 
reposed in their asseverations, and made it a rule »evei||to place 
any reliance on what a Chinaman said, though on the most ordi- 
nary topics, unless tbefo were 'something to guaran^e^his 
veracity. A native will fib so smoothly and so unhesitatingly, 
and will assume such an air of outraged innocence when his 
truthfulness is suspected, that you must allow black to be 
closely allied to white if you would not grieve his sensibilities to 
a painful degree. Almost every individual in the empire would 
have been lit to live at Rome, for which of them could honestly 
utter the mentire nescio ? Nor is mendacity a private vice : it is 
inractis^ by the most exalted personages in the land, and in 
matters of the greatest public moment. The Imperial bulletins 
are guilty of frightful figments, though to be sure this is not on 
Asiatic failing alone. On such a day the Emperor's army 
attacked the insurgent troops: the combat was terrible, and 
lasted for several hours : for a while the loyal warri(.‘rs were 
hafiSed by superior numbers, but they performed such amazing 
feats of valour that in the end the rebels gave way. Many thou- 
sands — more indeed than there were in the field — were slaugh- 
tered. The rest fled in confusion. The rout w as complete. The 
leader of the rebels had been captured and immediately executed. 
The insurrection was finally crushed. — All this is the ofBcial way 
of mying that the Imperialists bad been drawn into an ambuscade 
by a pret^ded reteat on the part of the rebels ; that there they 
had received a profound drubbing, and that the revolted ohiefe 
were advancing in excellent health and spirits to the next town, 
which they would he certain to tdke either by storm or treaty. 

Just so if we looked at one pleasing usage amongst 1 hispeo|do 
we should expect them to be distmguished by suiierliddvo 
honesty. On or before the last day of the year all debts must be 
discharged. There is a law to this effect, but it is not simply an 
inferential principle like our own Statute of Limitation which 
merely entitles a man to sue within a certain period, without 
in^sing any positive obligation on the debtor to pay, or involv- 
ing him any particular obloquy if his viiine should not be 
#|tiai to tlie task. In China, the creditor may refeesh the memory 
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of any n^lig^ pi^son in his hoolts by getting ah officid dose 
of bamboo administered ; and if be cbooaes, and can do so 
without any puj^lic disturbance^ he jmay proeeed to ^e house of 
the rehraotory individual and quarter himself there with his 
family Until they have eaten the value of the debt» or reduced 
the enemy to mtitude'. But the legal weight df such anile 
is less si^ificaur than its moral application. If a inan com- 
petent to pay should pmit to do so atibe expiration of thh year^ 
he is held to be dugraced. His neighbours despise him, Ms 
friends lavoid him. He is liable to be mobbed. His dwe^ihg 
may he attacked; bis goods may he destroyed; and/ though 
tliese%xtreme proceedings are not officially sanctioned, yet, for 
purposes of redress, the debtor is regarded as a kind of outlaw to 
whom justice need lend no attentive ear. Wilful debt is thus 
treated as a «proiLg done to the community at large, and the 
moral sense of tlie people steps in to aid the laws by making it 
not less scandalous than illegal to leave accounts unpaid. Yet 
these same natives, with their delicate sense of pecuniary obliga- 
tion, and their apparent enthusiasm for honesty, would charge 
their dearest friend double the value of any article he might wish 
to buy, and cheat their besf brother if a favourable opportunity 
occurred. Perhaps we should do the same in England-^here is 
no telling ; but would it not look rather inconsistent if a Biitish 
tradesman, after playing all manner of pranks with a customer s 
hill, were to profess such horror at hie want of integrity in delay- 
ing a settlement that he— the creditoiy— could only express it by 
breaking the debtors windows on the last day of December, or by 
hissing him in the streets on the first of January ? 

Since then such countless anomalies exist in Chinese civiliza- 
tion— for the catalogue and peculiarities might be indefinitdiy 
extended— to what cause shall be ascribed the unity and un- 
paralleled duration of this colossal empire? Mr. Meadows 
thinks that the key to the phenomenon is to be found in three 
doctrines, together with an ‘ Institution, by means of which the 
‘ efficient performance of the work prescribed by two of these 
doctrines is attained, and by which a living practical hfelief in 
' all three is maintained in the mind of the narion. Tbeidoctaines 
‘ are : — ^I. That the nation must be governed by "moral agency in 

* preference to physical force. II. That the services of the wisest* 
^and ablest men in the narion are indispensable to its good 
‘ government. III. That the people have the right to depose a 

* sovereign who, either from active wickedness or vicious in- 
'dolence, gives cause to oppressive and tyrannioaL rule. The 
^institution is — the system of public service compefreive exami- 

* nations.’ This is ' the cause of the continued duration of the 
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* nation ; it is Uiat wbich preserves tbe other causes, and 
eflScacy to iheir operatton/ 

r first of the above doctrmes is grounded upon the favourite 
Cbinese notion, that, ^ at the beginning, man's nature is radically 
gpod-^inchetsoo, Singpunshen/ Reversing the great scrip- 
fiigsjnl tenet of universal depravity, the illu^oitt Cboo-tsze, vrhose 
oommentmies on the Yih King and the Four%acred Books are 
committed to memory by millions of the Celestials, taught the 
people that the primary impulse of the heart was to do good, but 
that this disposition was smothered by the influences of the 
external world. And in drawing such conclusion, says Mr. 
Meadows, * d priori reasoning completely justifies them. If man's 
'nature be radically bad, where is the use of appealing to a sense 
‘ of right, a generosity, a charity, or a loye of peace, which have 
' no existence ? It is obvious that, in such a case,j»physical force, 

' whether as a restraint or a stimulant, is the only practical means 
' of government. But if man's nature be radically good, the 

* easiest means of attaining the ends of government is evidently 
‘ to appeal to his higher qualities, the very existence of which are, 

' on the other hand, certain to make *him indignantly iniractfibh;, 

' if physical force’is gratuitously em'ployed.’ 

Now if Mr. Meadows fuad the illustrious Choo-tszo simply 
mean that there are moral principles in human nature, and 
that it is better to rule by negotiating with those principles 
than by employing muscle and steel, there can be no difficulty 
in adopting the proposition. But the Jinchetsoo, SingpiiiJ- 
shen, se^te^ to imply something more. Without, however, 
stopping to^nquire into the Pelagianism of this assertion, it 
seems to us that it will not suffice to solve the problem of 
Chinese civilization. In a certain sense, the constitution of the 
state is undoubtedly of a moral oast. But the people are not 
radit^ly good any more thiui Western netions, who have never 
learnt the Jinchetsoo, Singpnnshen, by heart. In the absence 
of other protectives, with what confidence could we appeal to the 
higher qualities of men who, to a large extent, we fear, are prac- 
tical Atheists^ who lie on the simplest subjects with distressing 
pertinacity ; and who would play the rogue at any hour if they 
could only turn a tael by the fraud? What would become of 
moral England, though studded as it is with churches and chapels, 
with colleges and ragged-schools, with hospitals and almshouses, 
if its Legislature were, to adopt the Jinchetsi^o Singpunshen 
principle, and frame all its laws or adapt all our institutions in 
aocordancq|With this doctrine ? So far from fixing our civiliza- 
tion in perpetuity, the country would probably be ruined in mucli 
jeas than a hundred years. 
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We imagine it would be more correct to say that the Chinese 
are radically a quiet, pacific race, rather than' to assert that there 
is any special moral element in the people. Without stigma* 
ti 2 ing them as % nation of cowards, it may be saifely asserted that 
amongst them a small amount of physical fbrce will go inuch 
further in maintmning order, tmd carrying on the^machin^ of 
government, thani^ would do amongst more intrepid hnd excitable 
tribes. Look, for instance, at the power of the bamboo. The 
Turks, who are diligent enough in the infliction of the bastinado, 
have a proverb that the stick is a ^ gift from Allah— one of 
Heaven’s express donations to man. But ‘of a surety (says an 
‘ old traveller) there is no such country for stick as Cathay; here 
‘ men are always beating, or being beaten.’ For every oflanoe, 
except those of the more heinous classes, the delinquent is liable 
to a flagellation with the larger or lesser bamboo. All officials, 
from the lowest to the highest, may suffer corporal punishment, 
as if they were still unfledged urchins. The great mandarin may 
have the little mandarin flogged, and the little mandarin may 
revenge himself by ’administering chastisement to tlie people. 
Nor is the bamboo a public character merely; it is as active in 
private liouseholds os it is on behalf of law and good order. A 
father bamboos his son when a child, when a youth, when a man. 
The boy can never hope to escape from its jurisdiction whilst 
his sire is alive, for should the parent's feeble fingers have but 
just sufficient strength to brandish the weapon, the patient is 
bound to receive the stroke, however ridiculous, with as much 
veneration as if it were a vigorous blow from the hands of some 
Cliincse Doctor Bushy. Not that we would ?peak^^fghtingly of 
the capabilities of the instrument. Those may respectable 
enough in their way; but what nation with any spirit would 
2 )crmit itself to be castigated in this schoolboy fashion ? Would 
England, France, America ? What should we say if our govern- 
ment were to send a detachment of policemen to flog a village 
when it grew unruly, or to put down a tumult by caning the 
rioters all round? John Bull, though ho does tolerate the lash 
for military purposes, — at least, so far as privates are concerned,— 
would feel as much insulted by the introduction of the bamboo 
for the use of civilians, as if he, a grown-up gentleman, were re- 
quired to submit to a dispensation of Birch rod. But China is a 
grey-haired empire, and yet allows itself to be feruled as if it were 
still in its teens ! We oan only conclude that a nation which 
allows such liberties to be taken with its person must either be 
very deficient in courage and dignity, or very insensible to the 
degradation which corporal punishment always invol^^s. 

If, therefore, the Clunese Government is one wliich works by 
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iKkonilf agencies in preference to ph^oal force, it does so not 
beeause those agencies, generally speaking, are enperior to such 
as aane elsewh^ employed, but because the unwarlike tempera- 
sleiitof the people and their ready submission ta control enable 
tbe antfaprities to keep them well in band' with little exertion of 
fltafength. I^<^ther words, the influence of mce must primarily 
be taJ^n intot^Jfieoant. The Hmdposi like tite Chinese, are a 
peaceful, sinewless people ; iik^ them, they feed chiefly on rice 
and vegetables ; like i/bem, they are notorious for their stereo- 
lyped usages end utter aversion to progress; and like them^ 
also, they are prominent amongst the nations of the earth for 
iheir vast antiquity and tlie extraordinary longevity of their in- 
stitutions* Had: either of their countries been peopled by a 
fiery, martial race, full of vigour and butcher s zne^, the 'moral 
agencies* wielded by the Celestial Government would not in 
thmnselves have sufficed to steer it quietly through a single 
dyimsity; 

So, again, the influence of race is exemplified in the character 
of the Chinese mind. The Celestial intellect is^ neither profound 
nor capadons. It is singularly minute and ingenious, but at 
Ae same time decidedly puerile. Every One has heard of their 
ivory balls, consisting of a series of shells hollowed out within 
each other, and exciting as much surprise in the observer os was 
felt by George III. when, according to that wicked wit, Peter 
Mndar, his Majesty discovered that apples had been introduced 
into a dumpling, although no seam or suture could be perceived 
in the globe. ' At Chin-hae,' says Colonel ' Cuuyng- 

hame, ‘we shown a very pretty grotto, for which the Chinese 
‘ are so justly ^celebrated. Although curious in the extreme, it 
‘ was ridiculously ohildish, and in all did not occupy much more 
‘ space than a loi^e-sized room. In it were ingeniously can- 
* toncted passages, staircases, and arbours innumerable, formed 
‘ by pieces of rock heaped upon one another — the whole as if by 
‘ accident, or the treak of nature ; and although none could help 
‘ admiring the cleveitiess of its construction, at the same time 
‘ we could not help regretting that so much time and ingenuity 
' should have he^ thrown away with so paltry a lesult.' In 
their ceremonies/ too, the same spirit of minute and elaborate 
feivolity ptevails. To make a morning call eorreetly, or to 
receive a morning viinior with every punctilio of politeness, is an, 
achievement involving • a considerable amount of study and 
^rofiness. The Board of Hites regulates the drees and etiquette 
dr the nation with macroscopic care, not even forgetting to fix 
time when the people shall change thmr eummer for their^ 
vjinter garb« The memorable foes w^h- wne made eibout the 



Ko*4;oo shows what importance is attached to a, obeisance^ 
In all this there is doubtless something pfoasiog to the 
Chinese mind. It ievels in triEes. It is so puerile that grown- 
up men ^11 amuse idiemselves by flying paper kites or ^ayi^ 
at shuttle-oock. And the same spirit of tnvialiiy^.tfae same d^is- 
pocdtion to expend their energies in small insig^^aut, eflorts, 
may be ^id to pel^ade the entire Gliinese eeom^li^ Is it any 
wonder, then, that their citili^atiofn, though to soma extent high 
in its kind, should still, as has been lemai^d^ be low .and feeble 
in degree ? 

This question, however, is far too large to be discussed in the 
narrow limits we can now command. • In alluding to race — ^to 
national idiosynoracy — as tlie most pi'ominent item for oonsideHi- 
tion, we do not undervalue the other agencies which have con- 
tributed to make China the Parr or Jenkyns, if not the Nestor of 
nations. Least of all could we forget the benefits arising from 
the remarkable pratjtice of manning the vessel of state with«a 
crew of picked literati. It does not certainly foljpw that man- 
darins who have passed the ordeal of a severe examination are 
the wisest, though they may be the most learned in the land ; 
still loss can iti be- assumed that those who, hoyrever w'ell skilled 
in the classics of tlie country, are accustomed to plunder the 
people, to deceive the Emperor, to lie with invincible enthusiasm, 
and to play the rogUe as if it were the chief duty of man in the 
kingdom of the dragon, are exactly the persons to work t 
government of ‘moral agencies’ with effect; but we believe, with 
Mr. Meadows, that the principle of ‘‘scholastic pip^^tion has 
been of incalculable value in binding the people ti||pKer and in 
enlisting tlie talent of the realm in the service of flSe state. 

And where shall we find a more striking illustration of literary 
dominion than that which a single Chinese pliilosopher has 
afforded ? It is quite a mistake to suppose that Confucius is 
dead. It is true be was bom about the year 550 B.c., and that 
the tall and venerable form to wliich tiie name was attached dis- 
appeared from the Celestial empire after some three-and-seventy 
years had elapsed. But if the body has been resolved into dust 
•—that dost having the whole of China for its tomb — ^the spirit 
still lives. With far more justice than was said of Voltaire in 
his boastful epitaph, it may be asserted of the great sage of 
Cathay that there, at least, son esprit est partout. It walks 
every street; it is at home in every house* It teaches in every 
school, and adjudicates from every tribunal. In each district- 
town a temple has been erected to bis honour, and his statue is 
to be found whmrever the learned meet, or litoai^ ex4SLinmations 
ascn.ooiuiuotad. Them is aeascriy an aoademy in the land where 
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Ik tablet to Ms memory does not appear^ and where masters and 
piipils do not perform an obeisanee to the illustrioas name at 
^ commencement and conclusion of the lessons. His descen- 
dants are regarded as classic personages, and the heads of the 
.Obnltician faxailies cons&ute the real aristocracy of the country, 
ike books l^ampiled must be learnt by heart by eveiy one who 
wishes to place amongst the lettestd portions of the 

community, or gain a seat in the College of the Han-lin. His 
Tei 7 demeanour is still copied by zealous students, and his tra- 
ditional gestures imitated by aspiring disciples. His conversa- 
tions, ohronioled in the Lun-j/u, are devoured more lovingly than 
ever youth did those of ^Socrates in the pages of Plato and 
Xenophon, or those of SamuelJobnson in the marvellous memoir 
of Boswell. His sayings are in their seventieth generation, at 
least, and his maxims have passed through a longer line of lips, 
and been drilled anto a larger number of ears, than the utter- 
ances of any other uninspired preceptor of nations. He it was 
who settled the morals of tlie country, regulated her laws, ad- 
justed her manners, and shaped her philosophy. To this man 
belongs the.widest and yet the most silent of human sovereign- 
ties. Without a battle, still less without a revolution ; without 
the gathering of hosts, the shoutings of captains, the frenzy of 
combat, or Uie tumult of victory — ^this , simple sage overran a 
whole empire with his thoughts, subjugated millions by the 
might of his induence, and laid the most populous of nations 
prostrate at his feet. For ages China has been the private 
property of Confucius. He is seized in fee of its brains. With 
most of the^pnhabitants, to believe in him is religion; to do 
homage to his memory is worship. Vast as the country is, his 
great shade seems to overarch it from the Great Wall of Tartary 
to the River of Canton ; it forms the mental canopy, the moral 
ceiling, the spiritual firmament, beyond wliieh tlie people neither 
core to look nor hope to soar. Truly, if we regard the matter in 
a purely mundane light, this is perhaps the must splendid immor- 
tality that has yet been achieved by any single philosopher. 
For upwards of twenty centuries, nearly one-tliird of the human 
race have thought after Confucius, spoken after Confucius, lived 
alter Confucius, died after Confucius. He has been one of the 
uncrowned kings of men — one of the untitled Agamemnons of 
the world ; and, without troops or treasures, has maintained a 
dominion which nothing could overthrow, though Greek pha- 
lanxes and Roman legions, after wielding their spears and swords 
like sceptres, have melted away, meanwhile, into the obscurities of 
bistpry, and become mere ghosts and shadows of tke past. 
Whilst the rest of the planet has been shaken with political and 
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social oonvulsionsi and stratum after stratum of empire lias beeu 
deposited ; whilst om state after another has been reared tm the 
d^bm of more ancient piles, here is a man embodying a whole 
naitagn in his pprson — who has lived on through the last two 
thousand yeaf!» in unquestioned suprentac^^ os cmni/ and stately, 
and steadfast as the mountain whose bead seemieJIgprt amongst 
the stars, whose ^es are buttressed by the sediflHift of by* gone 
worlds, and whose base is immovably rooted in the ‘granite 
flooring of the globe. Who will give ps a fit treatdse on the 
subject of the living dead — the men in whose ashes still Hve 
their wonted fires — they whose spirit-forms yet walk the eartb, 
and rule its inhabitants with tbair tongues of inarticulate fianb 
and unseen bands of authority*? Could we not have some griut 
history of the monarchs of mind, showing what dynasties of 
thinkers they estuhlished, what empires of opinion they founded, 
and telling us how their thoughts grew into systems, and their 
doctrines crystallized into solid institutions ? In such a work, 
the man whose intellect may yet he said to constitute the heart 
of China, and whose sentiments circulate like blood through the 
veins of that huge state, would certainly be entitled, to a promi- 
nent place. \ * 

Hut we speak of Confucianism simply as the issue of a Pagan 
brain. In tlic presence pf a holier faith it sliould pale its inefl’ectual 
fires. So strong, however, is its hold on the national mind — 
not to mention the other two forms of religious belief— that the 
professors of Christianity liave always had heavy work and scant 
success in their endeavours to propagate the Western, creed. To 
this fact the new volumes of the Abb6 Hue bear llecided testi- 
mony. We bad hoped to devote some little space to them, but 
Mr. Meadows’ work has absorbed our attention in such a way 
that a simple reference to the production of the quondam mis- 
sionary apostolic in China is all that circumstances will permit, 
lletaining a very plcasaiit recollection of the previous writings 
of this lively Frenchman, we expected an agreeable treat ; but 
whether it is that the gravity of the subject has overpowered 
him, or our own anticipations were unreasonably high, we must 
confess tliat the result has been a feeling of disappointment. 
Perhaps the actors in his history are men of whom we have 
too little knowledge, and the time and theatre of their labours 
are too remote to excite sufficient interest in their deeds ; but 
the Abb6 seems have laid down the sprightly pen which wrote 
tlie Chinese Empire md 'Travels in 'Tartary , and substituted a 
quill of heavier make and mucdi sodater pace. Writing as a 
Itomanist, he looks at things with a Bomanist eye ; and it is 
needless to say that the reader will occasionally meet with mat- 
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ters aomevliet unsuited for Protestant digestion. But taken as 
account of missionary labours from their oommencement in 
China — and jasofcably a litAe the work will have its 

value, and will afford much curious information, especially in 
the parts wh^ it details >4ih6 doings of men like Father Eiooi 
and Father Sl^l. It shows, too, that Jesuitry has played the 
same game in me East as it has done in the West^-over bending 
and twisting as oircumstances might require when the good ^ 
the cause, or the honour of the Church was concerned. The 
Fathers thought nothing of telling the Mandarins that they had 
been dazzled by tihe glories of the empire, and attracted tliither 
by its greatness and renown. IThey did not object to commit 
geographical falsehoods by constructing maps in which China 
was placed in the centre of the earth, and exhibited in unwar- 
rantable proportions, in order to tickle the vanity of the Celes- 
tials. They devised schemes for the introduction of an extra 
missionary in violation of their promise to the contrary, though 
* Providence,' it seems, came fortunately to their help and rescued 
them from all difficulty. And Schall, too, messenger of peace 
as he was, distinguished himself by casting cannon for the Em- 
peror Chun-cbe ; as Father Verbiest, also did in the subsequent 
reign of Eiang^hi, though on a more murderous scale, for he 
turned out four hundred and fifty pieces of artillery, and became 
superintendent of a foundry — not, however, we w ould fain believe, 
without some sense of the incompatibility of the two vocations. 
That these men were brave and adventurous os well as devout, 
it would be unjust to dispute, and therefore M. Hue’s account 
of their labours will furnish a striking chapter in the histor}" of 
missionary enterprise. 

Other cannon, however, have been cast than those which 
issued from Sehall's and Verbiest’s apostolical hands. An aima- 
ment is collecting like a dark thunder-cloud on the Chinese coast, 
and the ' red-brii^ed barbarians' are already levelling their artil- 
lery against the Celestial Empire. Eecent events have only 
served to deepen the conviction that this conceited and exclusive 
people must be dealt witii vi et armie before they can be brought 
to a sense of their own weakness and a proper appreciation of 
tile foreigners' powers We are far firom saying tiiat the sword 
should be unsheathed to teach them how to reason, or that 
steam frigates should be sent to dispel their geographical igno- 
res. But a orisis has arrived which renders strong measures 
Operative. 'War is already commenced^ and it will be for the 
interests of humanity, and ultimately if not immediately for the 
g£^d of China itself, that the lesson which it may be secessaiy 
tO :give with shot and shell should be prompt, in order that it 
may be useful, and lastmgly impressive. 
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Abt, III .— Worhi of George BerheUy, BMop of Otogme, 
2 Vols. By the Eev. G. N. Wbichit, IllA, liondoa: Tegg. 

In the following pages we propose to oonsider Biskip Berkeley, 
less as a metaphysician, than as a thinker on etbmand politios 
and a member of sooiety. All that is valuable Eseay on 
Vision is in common currency; and his tiieory of idealism has 
long ranked only as a brilliant paradox. But his Alciphron 
deserves to be more popular than we believe it is ; his Querist, 
at the time of its publication, was no mean contribution to poli* 
tical science, and even now is of use to every student of 
Ireland; and his hfe' forms a link between many bright names, 
and is a remarkable specimen of worth allied to genius. From 
this point of view, therefore, we may contemplate one of the 
most pleasing figures of the eighteenth century. 

George Berkeley was bom in 1684, at Thomastown, in the 
county of Kilkenny. He was of Anglo-Irish descent. His 
paternal grandfather accompanied to Ireland his kinsman, Lord 
Berkeley of Stratton, who held the office of Lord Lieutenant 
from 1070 to 1672. His father was apparently an independent 
landowner ; an old keep, now mouldering along the banks of the 
Note, near the demesne of Woodstock, is still pointed out as his 
place of residence. In 1696, the future philosopher was sent 
to Kilkenny School, a foundation endowed by the House of 
Ormonde, and still rising from pleasant meadows before their 
renovated castle. A few years before, Congreve and Swift had 
been inmates of the place, and had there formed a friendship 
which even the S(eva indignatio of after-fife could not weaken. 
We have no records of Berkeley’s schooldays— a period often 
inscrutable to the biographer, but generally full of influences 
upon the career of his subject. No ‘ thin breaths of rumour' 
iiribrm us whether among plodding ushers, and the busy or the 
studious commonplaces of his schoolfellows, he was considered 
as a lad of promise. We may be certain, however — for morally 
the boy is the fatlier of the man — that at school, as' elsewhere, 
he was remarkable for that kindliness of disposition and modesty 
of character which, in after years, Atterbury designated as 
'angelic.' 

At the age of fifteen he was matriculated at Trinity College, 
Dubiia Dr. St George Ashe, afterwards Bishop of Cloghmr, 
was his tutor, and, a few years before, had been in the 
same iielaticm to Swift, even then remarkable for distempered 
genius. He became the common friend of both his eminent 
pupils— a medium between two notable contrasta— and, long 
afterwards, persuaded Swift to silence scandal by giving the 

» 
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name of wife to the ill-fatod Stella. Betk^ley retiiained about 
twelve years in residence at the Umversityi and, in this long 
period, doabtle^ acquired that love for ^ She studious cloisters 
pale,* wdiicb, in old age, urged him to abandon a bishopric for 
UBpensioned retirement at Oxford. He was e'^dently an assl- 
duous studeidi. In 1702 he became a scholar, in 1707 a Fellow 
of Trinity Ccdt^er^honours at that place of learning fortunately 
rese^ed to ac^emicymerit — and, before he was twenty, had 
wntten a mathematical treatise, entitled Arithmetic Demonstrated 
finthout the, aid of Algebra. We may be insured, too, that 
though a Tory in all his leanings, he was a general favourite 
even among tibe zealous Whigs, who fed oh I^ocke and toasted 
King William in the Common Room of Trkuty College. For it 
is the privilege of University life ihfft intellectual superiority is 
adm^d, not envied; and Berkeley's peculiar gentleness and 
suavity of character must have made him welcome in any circle. 
In several passages of his works he alludes affectionately to his 
Alma Mater, and clearly points out ^lic benefits of University 
education in his Alciphron. 

In the first years of the last century, the principal studies at 
Trinity College appear to have been mathematics and Locke’s 
Essay. Locke, fmgratefully exiled- from Oxford, had probably 
been introduced into Dublin through his political doctrines. 
Tliat Berkeley became an accomplished mathematician is proved 
by many of his w.orks from the Mathematical Miscellanies to 
iho Analyst; but, us we might expect, lie treats this science 
through a metaphysical medium, which interprets the order of 
laws in nature as successions of sensational phenomena. It was 
at College that he acems to have acquired all his learning about 
that master science which aims at solving the two problems, 
what is man, and what is the world around him, in their myste- 
rious relations, and which is, as it were, the parent of all sciences, 
sending them forth to gather in their groups of tiuths, when it 
has proclaimed the nature of their subject-matter. This learn- 
ing was evidently profound, and was soon to be reproduced in a 
new and beautihil combination. We think that we trace the 
influences of Locke, Plato, and Malebranche upon his intelli- 
gence. He seems to have considei^d with the first that the 
science ^ metaphysics, in its true sense, as truth about the 
nature of tbin^, is to be sought in an account of our own ideas, 
although he rejected a philosophy which, we must say, appears 
at first sight under: the common term idea to identify the opera- 
tions of our minds with sensations; arid he fiercely assailed its 
ten^ that general notions are to be gathered out of particulars 
h]r abstraction. From Plato he borrowed siyle/and, we tliink, 
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general method ; though he renounced his metaphysics, which 
appear to us emphatically to assert the reality of an external 
world, distinct i^ike fi‘om the Creator and the creature, and- per- 
ceived in laws, a knowledge of which is partly coe^ivedi p^y 
acquired, but in a great measure utterly withheld^ o^ only caught 
at in casual glimpses. He denied vehemently thli he had • any- 
thing in common with Mtdebranche, and certainly in many par- 
ticulars differed jfrom that philosopher; but we t^ink that the 
theory, that perception is tixe result of the influx of the Divine 
Mind into our own, may have suggested the hypothesis that the 
external world exists in a spirit apart •from our own, whose will 
it is that it should form our sensations. At least we may say, 
that both these thinkers agreed that all things that we can per- 
ceive outside us must for us he sensations, although the piety of 
Malebranche accepted realism as a revelation. . 

The years of Berkeley s college-life were pregnant with the 
social and political futul'e of liis country. In an evil hour 
Louis XIV. had recognised the son of James II. os King of 
Englaud, and thereby had^ quickened, into activity the Grand 
Alliaiiec against him. The* throne of Spain was the pretext and 
the prize of the strife which now cohvtilsed Europe. In the vast 
area for conflict wliich stretched from Gibraltar to Die Orkneys, 
and from the Orkneys to the Adriatic, Ireland was a prominent 
object to the belligerents on either side. There, a few years 
before, England and France had met in fierce encounter, aggra- 
vated by a cruel civil warfare. Louis knew that his royd puppet 
of the House of Stuart might there be something liko a king de 
facto. There he trusted that were the Bourbon flag to be raised it 
would arm against England the hatred of the Irish Boman Catholic 
nation. Every English statesman, from Halifax to Walpole, felt 
that there Englaud reigned only over the Anglo-Protestant 
minority. While Ireland was thus a most vulnerable point, its 
Puritan Piurliament began to clamour for securities against their 
popish enemies. Gnfortunatoly these were taken in the form of 
a penal code against the Roman Catholics, which for eighty years 
assured their degradation, and has produced calamities which 
have not yet disappeared. While from his study in Trinity 
College Berkeley was viewing in Plato’s creations the effects of 
right and wrong in political society, he might have marked close 
by a living example of the legalization of iniquity, and have 
calculated the event of political crime. He might have heard 
Sir Theobald Butler appeal in vain to the Puritan zealots of the 
Irish House of Commons to stay a course of legislation which 
was about to crush his race, and might have seen how civil 
hatred and fear can banish reason from law. We wish wo could 
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wm&td that be <w«r protested against the Benal €ode. Bat irh^ 
it im enaotad he was immersed in specttlation, and probably did 
not tliink on the snbjeot; and thongh his later writings proTe 
that his feelings towels his Botnan Catholic fellow-dountrymen 
were more liberal than thoee of his contemporaries, it is not 
likely that he would have repudiated a polioy which had the 
sanction of Somers and of St. John, of Locke^ and of Swift, of 
Addison and Harley; - ' 

In the year 1709, at the age of twenty-five, he published 
The Eseay towards a New Theory of Fieion, at once the most 
original and soundest of'^^his metaphysical works. In the next 
year his famous scheme of immaterialism appeared in the Privr 
ciples of Human Knowledge. It is very remarkable, but only a 
proof of the paradoxes to which the theory of subjective idealism 
was forcing able thinkers, that the very same doctrines contained 
in this treaUse were at this time in manusoript, within the writing- 
desk of Mr. Arthur Collier, who had never met Berkeley in dl 
bis life. The time was not propitious to a work of audacious 
and refined speculation. The mind ,of England was stirred taits 
depths by the news of battles abroad, and by the fury of faction 
at home. The war of the Succession was still raging; hut the 
crown of Spain had been lost on the field of Almanza ; the vic- 
tory of Malplaquet h^d been dearly bought ; the accession of the 
Archduke Charles to the empire had frustrated a main object of 
the alJianoe ; and France, though humbled, was unconquered. 
Public gpinion began to turn against the great Whig Ministry, 
and was stimulated by the creeping arts of Harley; by the bed- 
chamber gossip of Mrs. Masham ; and by the Tory leanings of 
Anne. At last the prosecution of Sacheverell, unwisely pressed 
by Godolphin, and suddenly condensing into menacing forms all 
the elements of Jacobite, Tory, High Church, and popular dis- 
content, gave the signal of a revolution. The Whig Ministry was 
turned out, to be replaced by very equivocal foes of France and 
the Pretender; Marlborough, though not yet superseded, was 
thwarted and denounced ; peace was already under consideration ; 
fmd from both Whigs and Tories burst forth a storm of crimi- 
nation and abuse, sustained by the ablest pens that ever wrote 
for party, and swelled by a noisy popular outcry. It would not 
have be^ strange if the voice of philosophy could not hove 
found a hearing in the uproar. But Berkeley^ sntiNioTdinary 
doctrines, moekiiig common sense, giving the lie to consdous- 
ness, sweeping away materialism, and in many pasts assoilmg 
the whole philosophy of Locke, seem to hare attracted immediate 
ntiention. Undoubtedly, too, the dlear and precise style in whidh 
they were set was a great recommeadation ; since Collier’s book, 
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which appeared ahortij afterwards, and which k thf seone in par^ 
port, bat Te|^ inferior as a composition, M &om the 

press, and was nearly lost. Beriialey’s ayotenr was carped id; by 
Whiston, kte Brofessor of Mathematics at Oawkidg^^ then 
famous for his contest with the expiring Qon7ocati0ife It excited, 
as we shall see hereaKier, the peculiar ayersion of ‘Makhraiiohe, 
who probably was horror-stricken at beholding a sidieme, so akin 
to his own, cambd out logidilly in all its oonsequenoes.. It was 
also assailed by Olarke, who perhaps felt bitterly its bold annihi- 
lation of space, out of which ho had eyolved his demonstration 
of the Deity, and who afterwards seems to have treated it in a 
different temp^ from that exhibited in his controversy wi& 
Butler. But; according to Swift, it quickly, gained ‘many emit 
nent proselytes/ and it instantly introduced its author to the 
highest society in London, then brilliant with literary genius. 
For the next three years, however, he chiefly rewded at the 
University of Dublin, devoting his time to tiie dWfelopment of 
his famous theory. ^ 

In 1 71 * 2 , he preached three sermons in the University Chapel, 
upon the duty of Passive Qbedience. They were made the pre- 
text of calling him a JaeoJ)ite, and, in after#years, were used 
against him as a bar to preferment. But, in truth, they would 
have disgusted Filmer ; and though they glance sharply at Locke, 
they would scarcely have vexed him : for they are quite consis- 
tent with loyalty to the house of Hanover, and are brilliant 
evasions of the real point at issue; full of principles of undoubted 
soundness. We would not dwell on them, but tha^ in our 
opinion, they completely anticipate Paley’s argument for the 
basis of moral obligation, and Butler's remark in the Analogy, 
that the justice of g^eral laws is to be measured by their natural 
results, iu the minority of instances, and not in t^ir fortuitous 
incidence. , 

The true object of self-love, argues Berkeley, is our greatest, 
and therefore our eternal happiness. But this must result kom 
a conformity to God's will, inasmuch as He plainly ordains the 
general welfare of the uni^rse. God’s will, however, is expressed 
in generfd laws, the ^eet of which is the greatest good of all 
things, although m &eir application to particular oases, evil 
appears to be inoidenkd to them, and hence we ore under an obli- 
gation to obey them. But one of these laws is, that resistance 
shall not be mack to the Supreme Legislative Authority, although 
this may be, accidentally, the occasion of much* .ei^ering and 
inconvenience. We think that as regards the dogma of passive 
obedience to tyranny in every ooneeivable case, these principles 
do^imt help tim aaguxamt in the leasts unless by non-reaktance 
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p pfu^ealars, to every 

iMHotie force) to irreiuc its will upon it 

jBiiej^^y, boweji^ cipiready guards himeelf 6om this interpre* 
|aM^, by admitting 'itbat obedience may be limited as to its 
^ objMU;* ' tbat we w not obliged to submit tbe disposal of our 
* Uve» and fortunes to; the didcretiozi of madmen mi lunafici^ or 
‘ of those who by craft ^mi piolence invade the'supreme power 
and therefore by conceding that the elements o£ ' supreme legis* 
laiiye authori^ ' may be v^ted in the governed ae well as in the 
governing bbdy« he resolves into thin air the faith of the tyrant. 
And thus tibe real issue iii evaded; for no one denies that obe^ 
dience to govemmcpat is Uie general rule ; all that is contended 
for is, that it may and should be resisted, when it arrays against 
itself the true elements of authority. As regards all the premises 
in the abom^gument, we think that our readers will find them 
again in thl%i^t wiit^s we have mentioned. 

In the next, year, Berkeley published, in^ London, his 7'hree 
Dialogties between PhiUmous and Hylas^ which reproduce his 
metaphysics, in the graceful form adppted by Plato. In breadth 
and execution, tins work is yerj superior to ^^the original treatise. 
His reputation was now fuUy esteblished; and in Loudon, at 
this period, literary fame ^ was a certain passport to social emi- 
nence. For mien of letters were now the intejpreters to tbe 
nation of the fiercest controversy which ever divided Whig and 
Tory ; and, in their own elevation, Addison, Steele, and Swift 
had raised their order to peediiar dignity. The Peace of Utrecht 
had been concluded, and the Treaty of Commerce was under 
angry discussion. At home tliers seemed a prospect of a counter- 
revolution, which might place James tbe Third upon the throne, 
undo the work of twenty-five years, renew the dependence of 
England upon the House of Bourbon, establish a Tory cabal in 
protracted power, and be the signal of a proscription. 

Abroad, al^ough the cannon of Marlborough had well nigh 
affrighted tbe echoes of VersaBies, and although his glory was 
dimmed, and his kingdom desolated^ liouis could repeat his boast 
that there were no more Pynmees, for Philip yras on the throne 
of Spain, llie Whig outcry- that England was sold to France, 
that her trade was sacrificed, that the Pretender had Harley and 
Bolingbroke in his pay, that the cause of the Grand Alliance had 
been basely betrayed, was encountered by the Tory rejoinder that 
the Chprch and the Crown were in danger, that the war was a 
iiaere Whig interest, that thc)j» public accounts were all a cheat, 
the nation was sinking under debt and job}>ing. The 
{inches of both Houses of Parliament echoed these fierce reeri- 
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minations 5 they were the steple irf hii^tiiiiPB* ^ &t the 
election of lYlS; ibd they were spr^ at^ha thtotfgV 
nation in the lively prose of Steele, the fleroig ahji |)bli||ied 
iropy of AddisoA, and the apostate sareesin tod flighting htimtor. 
of Swift. Steele was now of sufficient importtoce to be idade a 
parliamentary migrtyr; Addison had recently heein ^^^ 
tary fqf Ireland ; Swift had just received the rew^ of tergiver- 
sation in the Deanery of St. Patrick s ; and with thebe 
glory of friendly, the terror of hostile statesmen-^Berkelejr 
associated in firiendly equality. About this time, too, hb became 
intimate with Pope, tlien just rising into pbetic fame. But 
though a Tory in principle, he did not at this, nor indeed at any 
time, steep in the gall of party- writing a pen dedicated to pliilo- 
sophy ; nor would, in truth, his chaste and precise style, severely 
logical, and only copious in illustration, have at all suited a 
pamphleteer. Two or three papers of his, abou||vthis time, 
written for the Guardian, do not shine* with pecuHar lustre in 
that mediocre publication. 

At this moment it is probable that the din of London society, 
agitated by imexanipled political fury, was not congenial to his 
retiring and contemplative disposition. In November, 1713, he 
became chaplain to the brilliant and eccentric Earl of Peter- 
borough-rin war a Ney, in peace a second Zimri— and with him 
left England for the embassy to Sicily, which had just been ceded 
to Victor Amadeus by the treaty of Utrecht. They were not, 
however, companions long, for the fidgety soldier, in one of his 
wonted fits of hurry, left chaplain, family, and baggage at Leg- 
horn, and sped onwards without such impediments. Berkeley’s 
letters to his friend Thomas Prior— one Of the lew unobtrusive 
patriots of whom Ireland can boast — give a lively account of this 
journey. Ho notices the ‘ splendour and riches of the churches, 
‘convents, palaces, and colleges’ of Paris, and significtotly 
alludes to the misery of the people, ruined by the long war of the 
Succession ; although, from fear of the French Post-office, he 
‘ declines speaking of it.’ Hb listens to ‘a disputation at the 
‘ Sorboune,' ‘ full of French fire,* and meditates a visit to Male- 
hranche, which, however, was unpaid. In crossing the Alpsj oU 
his way from Lyons to Turin, lie is * carried across Mont Cehis 
‘ in open chairs, along rocks and precipices, where a false step 
^ was death ;’ .a route more like that of Hannibal’s soldiers, than 
that which is now open to the traveller. ' At Turin, his Tory 
feeling for the Peace of Utrecht makes him glad to find that it 
has not alienated the Piedmontese,»>and that there ^ every Eng- 
* liehman is sure of respect.’ He stays/ three weeks at Genoa, to 
admire its painted palaces, its groves of orange tod fig, and its 
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poi^ ; fffc Legliptii--4n the. ootoe of a canml^eiitary 
tetter u^n the Rape of the Lock — he iaforms Pope of his aban^ 
by his patron. It would appear, indeed, that Peter- 
bi^figli had quite forgotten his chaplain, add nef^ er toolc hh%to 
^cily at ail. 

But the relation between these oontrasis was about to terminate, 
in July, 1714, St. John had driven Harley feom office. !]§^e was 
Txrtoally prime minister ; and the hxst step of this brilliant cheat 
—a very Mark Antony in morals and politics— was vainly to try 
to conciliate the Whigs; his next to traffic with the Pretender 
for his own aggrandisement. The Queen was dying, and the 
Tories were in power ; the great mass of the nation was apa- 
thetic, or smarting under Whig taxes ; the recognised successor 
to the Crown was a foreigner of unenviable reputation and un- 
known person^ and a bold policy might now secjire the throne to 
James the ^Qj^ird, and give a long lease of power to the faction of 
Bolingbrok^ But the conspimcy was destined to fail, though 
not, we tliink, devoid of elements of success. St. Jolin had 
placed confidence in Charles, Puke of Shrewsbury — skilled in 
dissimulation even among the public men of the day — mid was 
outwittj^d by bim! The crisis came with the sudden decline of 
Anne ; and the plausible and accomplished ' King of Hearts ^ — 
treacherous, but for once free from vacsillation — with Somei-set 
and Argyle, arranged the counterplot. The Whig party was 
quietly organised; the Queens dying hands gave the Lord 
Treasurer's staff to Shrewsbury, who accepted the trust in the 
sole interest of George the First; to the astonislim^t of the 
Jacobites, all the iubtruments of revolution were taken out of 
their bands ; and, without the loss of a life, the Protestant suc- 
cession was secured. Atterbury in vain advised that James the 
Third should be proclaimed ; Bt. Jidm might idly boast that the 
Tories only^ wanted self-reliance to win ; by September the new 
king was on the throne, and the Pretender had lost the best 
chance that had ever^ appeared for him. At the first news of the 
great cliange, Peterborough offi from Sicily at bis wonted 
speed ; from Paris he brought word that Louis, made wise by 
experience, had recognised Oeofge ; and in the rapidity of his 
motions, and of the rimes, he probably forgot all about his chap* 
laiu ; for Berkeley and he were not companions ii^ain. It would 
seem, indeed, that the uncongenial associates did not keep up 
wy subsequent correspondence., 

Berkeley, however, was soon to become a traveller again. 
After recovering from a severe illness — as to which Arbuwnot 
rej^oices, ‘ that philosopher Berkeley has now again the idea of 
jbealth' — he cmnplied with the wish of his former tutor, now a 
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bisbop, that he should accompany his son, Mr. Ashe, in a tour in 
Europe. On this occasion, in 1715, he paid Malehranche his 
meditated visit. The old man was in a truly Socratie cell, shf- 
fex&g from in&ainmation of the luhg^, and preparing some 
medicine for it. The conversation turned upon metaphysics. 
Malehranche had appealed to faith to reconcile his peculiar form 
of supernatural ideausm with consciousness, and thus had flattered 
himself that^ philosophy would only affirm religion. ‘ La foy,' he 
says, *^m’apprend quo Dieu a cree le ciel et la terre. Done voila 
* toutes mes apparences chang6es en realitds. D y a des co/ps : 

‘ cela est demontre en toute rigueur Ja foy supposee.’ We can 
understand his indignation and astonishment at hearing a bolder 
thinker reject his faith as a silly compromise, as, at best, the 
idea of a realism he could not prove ; and, with merciless logic, 
force a kindred idealism to destroy the absolute existence of 
matter. The aged philosopher stormed at his youwg antagonist, 
and in his wrath so aggravated his illne3S,^that in a few days he 
was no more. He was seventy-seven years of age, and in a life 
of peculiar i)iety had become not unwoithy, * no longer in a glass 
darkly, but face to face,^*to behold those jnysteries he had 
dreamed on so long. 

Berkeley did not return to England till 1720. In his absence 
of five years ho travelled through Italy, from Turin to Khegium, 
and, for a considerable time, was in Sicily, He had written a 
Natural History of that island, and likewise a diary of his ad- 
ventures jand impressions, but they were lost at Naples; and our 
only record of all he felt and saw is a letter to Pope, and another 
to Arbuthnot. From the old Inarim6, no longer echoing the 
groans of the Titan, he sketches for the poet the delicious scenery 
of the Bay of Naples — ^rich in poetic and historic associations 
from Homer to Tacitus — and he tells Arbuthnot how, fearless of 
the fate of Pliny, ho climbed Vesuvius, to behold its fury. But 
wo are left to conjecture how, as he wandered from the antique 
Cisalpine cities — once the outposts of the empiiH, now the 
fortresses of the foreigner — to where the mouldering columns and 
temples Girgenti remind us of the old Greek colonization ; 
how, as in the picture-galleries of Florence, he gazed on the 
masterpieces of an art that there is now in decay ; how, as from 
the dome of St. Peter s he looked out on the perisliing magni- 
flcence of i-epublican and imperial Borne, and contrasted it with 
the living images of another faith and another power rising in 
solemn splendour around ; he may everywhere have realized to 
himself the philosophy, that all things of sense and time are in 
continual change. We may imagine him passing out irom these 
populous cities of modem Italy, where strangers crowd to gaze at 
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bronzes, pictured, friezes, and sculptures of her p^t civilizri*^ 
t^n, to the wastes of the Cainpagna, once the home of the Latin 
face, or threading his way tlirough the half-deserted valleys of 
fhe Apennines, from whose fatnesses and homUts — casteUafin 
^mulia, praniptia oppida saxie — ^issued of old the strength of the 
^man legions; and reflecting sadly how the poet's boast that 
mi was of Greece, but empire of Boine, was now a bitter satire on 
the poet's nation. But we may beUeve that when he visited 
tlie grave of Cicero, and tliought on their common efforts to 
rescue man from materialism, he must have rejoiced that the 
Botdan's sad doubt — * liariim vero sententiarum qtue vera sit Deus 
aliqms vident ' — had been solved by a certain Revelation. And 
we may prmise that, as ho museB over the urn of Virgil, he felt 
no unworthy pride at having made philosophy protest against the 
pantheism that stands out in his noble lines : — 

cofeltim, et iertfts, camposque liquentes 

Lucentenifue globum Luose, Titaniaque astm, 

Sjuritaa intus tot^que infusa per artus, * 

Mens agitat molem, et niagno se corpore miscot. 

Immediately before Berkeley’s retpm to England, he published 
at Lyons, for the French Academy of Sciences, a Latin treatise 
upon Motion. It is remarkable that it does not entangle the 
Subject with liis peculiar metaphysics. It refers the efficient 
CttUse of motion to the Supreme Mind or Spirit ; insists that 
dbsolnte motion, independent of sensible objectSj like absolute 
space, is a mere chimera of abstraction, and defines motion as 
the successive existence of bodies in' various places. In his 
metaphysics he would analyse motion into the miccessiou of sensa- 
tions suggested to m in things perceived ; and as this account of 
it would be unintelligible without understanding his philosophy, 
he probably avoided it on purpose. Tlie tinatise De Main k 
short, but it contains some valuable observations upon the proj)c*r 
limits of different sciences ; and, as far ns we can judge from 
a hasty comparison, it has been well translated in the edition of 

lu 1721, he was again in London society. Of the friends 
he had made in youth, Addison, before this, had ‘ shown how a 
Christian could die and Swift was fretting in banishment in 
Ireland ; but Steele remained ; Pope was in the zenith of his 
fame ; and Afhuthnot was mocking science in the first book of 
^ScrihUrm, In the maturity of life, when- envy begins to quail 
y&fofe genius, with European fame, vrith a taste cultivated by 
Slndy and experience, with a person of singular beauty and 
with a charm of manner that sprang from the sweetness 
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of his disposition, and with the undefiuahle authority of a virtuous 
character, Berkeley was now secure of tuany friends and admirers. 
For the first time he now wrote on contemporaneous afidirs. The 
South Sea huld»le had hurst; and the nation was {peeking amends 
for its folly in a frantic cry for vengeance. A plan for converting 
the South Sea Company into a public creditor, by inducing 
ceriiiin classes of fundholders to invest in its stock, had been the 
-occasion of one of those manias ^for stockjobbin|Df which seem 
periodically to afflict England. It was suddenly discovered that 
all the wealth of South America was to flow to the fortunate 
holders of South Sea scrip.* Eldorados of mines of gol4 and 
precious stones, of unknown cities, rich with^all the elements of 
trade and spoil, played before^eluded eyes, that perhaps could 
not discern Cuba from Peru. In a short time the Oiwnpany's 
stock had risen from a hundred to a thousand pounds, and stHl into 
the huge lottery millions flowed. One speculation bred another ; 
and projects the most frantic and illusory were certain of favour. 
At length, when mammon-worsliip had- attracted to 'Change 
Alley many thousands of votaries ; when the brokers* offices had 
become too naiTow for the crowds; and princes, nobles, church- 
men, ladies, had mingled in the throngs that tauckled scrip in iJie 
streets ; when the Sunflower Company, and the Human Hair 
Company, and the Sawdust Company,' had sprung into life, and, 
as was estimated, three hundred millions had changed hands, tlie 
■whole fabric of imposture broke down, and a loud cry of ruin, and 
clamour lor vengetuice, was everywhere beard. Wliile this out- 
burst was raging ; while in Parliament South Sea directors were 
shouted at as parricides ; while their estates -were being confiscated, 
and their lives were in jeopardy ; and wliilo the whole nation was 
smarting with an indignation it could not fully vent, there 
appeared from Berkeley’s pen a short essay upon the causes and 
the rcmiedies of the national misfortune. It is a curious pro- 
duction, and reads like a chapter from The Republic upon the 
affairs of England. The ‘ atheistical love of private gaih^' breaking 
out in every fonu of luxury and selfishness, and ^reducing the 
State to a chaos of greedy individuals, is to he neutralized by 
‘ public spirit,' to be generated by governmental regulation of all 
the affairs of life. The ‘ State’ is to confine tlie industry and 
energies of its subjects to noble ends; to promote virtue by 
direct rewards ; to penetrate into families, and mould their habits; 
to cast into its own forms domestic life. A glance at society 
ought to have told Berkeley that the only possible depositaries 
of this tremendous power,— justifiable when governments are 
necessarily infinitely wiser, better, and more judicious than their 
subjects, but not till then, — ^^vere scarcel)^ fitted* for the trust 
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The Aislalnes, the Cra^^, the Sunderlan^a, the Walpoles, yrer& 
Boerj representatives of those philosophers, to whose perfect 
winlom,^ prudence, and virtue, Plato delegated his ail-cont^ling 
oamipotenoe of government ^ 

Towards the close of 1721, and through the iafiu^ce of Xjord 
Buidington, who appreciated ins taste in art, and remained 
through life Ills friend, Berkeley became chaplain to the Puke of 
Grafton. His Grace had just been appointed Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, and in his suite, after a protracted absenoe, Berkeley 
returned to his native country. Here he renewed Ills intimacy 
with Swift, who was availing himself of tlie wrongs of Ireland to 
avenge himself forineglect, and to sliow his powers as a party- 
writer. The commercial legislabj^ of the British Parliament 
towards 1|btat country was a iittil^and popular subject for com- 
plaint. 'The Irish woollen trade had been destroyed; Irislf 
merchants were excluded from the mon^olies which then fonned 
the foreign trade of England ; and Irish shipowners were excepted 
£rom the Navigation Acts, whicl^ then confined the coasting and 
colonial commerce of Great Britain to native vessels. Already, 
too, fhe injuries inflicted by the Penal Code were beginning to 
appear in a weak„ insolent, and rapacious aristocracy— cut ofl;' 
flrom the people, void of real strength, and tlierefore despised by 
the English Government — and in a degraded and hopeless com- 
monalty, unworthy of the name of a nation. TJie Anglo-Irish 
colony was in sullen discontent at repeated instances of con- 
tumely, at the restriction of its commerce, and at the distribution 
of all patronage, when from the Beanery of 8t. Patrick’s issued 
a denunciation of its grievances in a pamphlet entitled A Proposal 
for the Uee of Irish Manufactures. It circulated extensively, 
and soon attracted the indignation of Gbvemineut. Chief Justice 
Whitshed, a convenient instrument of oppression, was directed to 
visit the printer with especial vengeance. The presentment of 
the grand jury upon iiis indictment for libel was published in all 
the papers, and a petty jury was packed to try him. But 
although tiie Irish Scroggs appealed alike to their terror and 
their sympathies, hiid his hai^d on his heart, and declared the 
Pretender was in the book, and sent them back nine times to 
reconsider their verdict of not .guilty, the prisoner escaped his 
tender mercies. Instantly an an<mymous> Mt well-known pen, 
retaliated in scatlung and merciless satire. The Bean of Bt. 
Patrick's was once more a powmr in the State. In two or three 
years afterwards % had convulsed a nation, shattered a govern- 
ment, and procltumed the doctrine of Irish independence, m 
the well-known Drapier'a Letters. How Berkeley at this 
period kept up’ his coirespondence witli tlie CasUe’s great auta- 
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g&mst does aot appear, but ire kitow ibey txmiiniied intimate 
fnends. ’ . 

Bat the thread of life of these dietingatdied c<»ttrast8 was 
fat^ to be woven in a melancholy history. Early in i^lS, 
Bwh& had introduced Berkeley to Estii^ Yanhomrigh^ She had 
already given hmr heart to that inBcrntable genius, over the high 
tory of whose loves such a mystery hangs ; bat fids? proved that 
she never forgot his /mild and pleasing Inend. A year or two 
after Swift had settled in Irelimd, she followed him thete to iced 
a hopeless attachment. In vain bo treated her with coolness and 
neglect; she clung to him with wild and impassioned devotion. 
At lengft Swift went through tlie form of marriage with SteBa ; 

' and the virgin wife proved aiE^^supei^-ble bar to her rival. She 
lived at Cellbridge, tending a sISk sister, brooding over aihopeless 
love, and, as yet, informed by rumour only, that Oadenus could 
never many her. At l^gth suspense became intolerable, and 
she wrote to Stella to know her exact relations with the Dean, 
Stella simply replied that she was the wife of Swift; and, 
naturally indignant at his conduct, retired from his house, and 
left behind • her her rival’s letter. The rest is well known. 
Svuft, in a fit of frenzy, Broke into ihe house of the unhappy 
girl; glared at her with ierocious eyes; and, without uttering a 
word, Bung her letter on the tdble, and she saw him no more. 
His victim did not long survive the agony of mingled indignation, 
despair, and unconquerable love. The heart that was broken 
was not * brokenly to live on and before many we^s there was 
no owner to 'Vanessas bower.’ Her will divided her fortune 
between Berkeley and her constn Judge Marshal. It would 
appear that, since ITlil, she liad not met Swift's illustrious 
thend. We cannot coryecture whether the bequest was owing 
to his reputation, to her reminiscences, or because in her mind 
he -was associated with the thoughts of happier days ; but it 
■would be pleasing to think that, while she lay on that melancholy 
deathbed, and Swift was far away in an agony of remorse, the 
presence of Berkeley had soothed her feverish griefs, and his 
voice had told her of those places ' where the weary are at 
rest’ 

Borne time before this sad event Berkeley had be^ meditating 
npon a scheme which will ever mark his name as a Christian 
philanthropist. The Bri^sh colonies in America, £rom the St. 
Lawrence to the tropiesy Had already become settlements of im- 
portance. Already ^ong the seaboard of ^rtli America had 
been planted many of those great cities which now rival Liver- 
pool and Glasgow. The white man had even now made civiliza^ 
tion Secure among the wigwains of the red* man and the primeval 
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for^^ to the BD^ih^ under u burning sun» and in distant 
66^, Bxi&li ^laiit^s occupied Weste^ Indies. But the 
^<>l0msts had now little in common with those stern and single- 
ll^^iried BoHtans who wei*e the pioneers of the American entire. 
Wi^ growing wealth and oivffizatipn^ sprung up their ^n- 
Qomita^ vices; and the influences to encourage them were 
to check them, feeble. Geiii^aUy ^indrals were corrupted 
by the taint of slavery; by the engendered by isolation 

among inferior races ; and by the ahsepce ^of all real religious 
organization. The planters Gv^d ^ambng droves of^ human 
beings, brought up to Gve and die without a God/' or a hope ; 
among savages whom they despised arid with .whom they^kept no 
faith; and under a jchur^ whij|||maluded America within tlie 
diocese of London, and sent tolHr shores the most worthless or 
ignordkt of her clergy. In the French and Spanish colonies 
morals were perlu^s worse ; but the pfdholic organization of tlie 
Church of Borne WAS everywhere apptoent iii religiohs institu- 
tions, and in the many irfission^es she" sent forth to preach and 
to eonvert. Thinking over these thingl, Berkeley resolved that, 
so far as in him lay, they should continue no longer. He wislied 
to see the Churclv pf England a living and spreading ihflueuce 
in America, no longer administered by a bish<^ in London, and 
by the refuse of Oxford and Cambridge; but, self-governing in a 
native episcopate and clergy, no longer a feeble ’ exotic, but a 
vigorous growth to take root downward,>* 4 iid bring good fruit 
upward. Ho wished, be^dq the colonists, to gather within her 
shade the wretched hordes of slavery, »ujd tliose wild races who 
daily prayed to the ^ Great Spirit/ as they gazed on the majesty 
of nature. If this great end could be attained, he justly 
thought, that a national colonial church, linked to the Church 
of England by the tie of common doctrines and discipline, and 
forming a perpetual bond for the jarring elements of colonial 
society, would bq at once a benefit to the ohjpire, a blessing to 
America, and a trioinph to religion*, Few, we apprehend, will 
dispute the propriety of these views, or not regifet that the advan- 
tages of a cohfment reGgiqikS organization,— with a well-defined 
social status,— frith a disciplined and subordinated hierarchy,— 
with the elements of development embodied in a large st^ of 
missionaries — and, in the name of a common iiiith, estabUshing a 
point of union for the colonial, tbe Indian, and the African races, 
were not early aequreld for America. But Berkeley was too wise 
ajppian not to anticipate much oppowtion to any project in tfiat 
direction, or to expect for it a speedy or hriUmt aeobmplisb- 
well knew that he^ would have to encounter the 
uislike to specularive^^^ the antagonism of vested 
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interests' in the Chureli of England, the ap^Ltby or dijMrust of a 
Parliament led by Walpole, the detrii^ton wl&h eaips 
it cannot comprehend. He knew luither that "the chance of 
the chtapch deeply in America wafe to e^Wish an efficient 
bo^of colonial clergy, and to connect with it' a po^erfal corps 
of native American misaiona^es. The end, therefore^ was only 
to be reached Ky slow degrees, and after a long lapse of time ; 
and with irtie penetr^ion he saw the means in a fitting system 
of education. Could proper colleges he founded, in which a 
sufficient number Of the colonial youth might be brought up "for 
the ministry, and could seminaries for rearing ‘ native American 
missionaries be united to th^m bethought the germ of tlie 
church for vrhich he longed he Sown, and would grow 

strength. But all depended oiiSie beginnings of the sys^m, — * 
upon the first planting of tibie sacred nursery. He resolved to 
(establish the first College 4|iimsclf ; to become its President, and 
to collect there a few friends as its i?ello\vs ; lifid, far away under 
other suns, and amidst tmkiiown races, to dedicate his genius 
and devote his life to the task of sowing the seid of the church. 

In 1721 he received from, the Duke of Grafton the rich prefer- 
ment oftheDeane^" of Defry. A story is told that Lord Galway 
objected to the appointment because the ‘ Sermons on ^Passive 
Gbedience’ w^ere Jacobite in principle ; and that Berkeley’s pupil, 
Samuel Molyimux, Ijje son of Locke’s distinguished li*iend, 
having influence with tho future Qu^n Caroline, refuted the 
charge by giving her the book to read, and presented to her the 
eminent author. Bui neither dignity nor riches stayed Berkeley 
for an instant from endeavouring to mature the noble plan hd 
hud formed. For about three years he had been carefplly 
studying American society, seeking for a site for his intended 
college, and thinking on tlic most likely source for its endow- 
ment. At length his scheme was developed in a short prospectus 
published about, the close of 1725. It is a remarkable monu- 
ment of piety, sagacity, and self-devotion. After glancing at the 
inefficiency of the church in the colonies, at the want of clergy, 
and the absence of all attempts to convert the slave and isavage 
races, and contrasting with it the energy of the Church of Borne, 
it cautiously sketches tlie scheme of a real Colonial Church of 
England, to be fed by a ministry (^•om colonial colleges, and sup- 
ported by missionaries of American Indians., The first of these 
seats of lenming arid religion was to be founded by charter in 
the Islands of Bermuda, and to be named thd College of St. 
Paul's. The fnnds for its endovnnent were to arnorint only to 
twenty thousand pounds, and were to be raised from the sale of 
some Crown lands in St. Christopher s Island. The foundation 
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yt$a to eousist of a president at mo bandi^edy and nisye fellowa at 
forty pounds each per annum. Xlte irst pmdent /was 
(Jeorge Berkeley, Dean ol‘ Derry ; tlirseaof the Fellows of Trinity 
College, Dublin, had agreed to becomeT hiB asBh(;uates> and: the 
tale of sacred, colonists was certain ofsCompletion. In the 'iiiidB 
of the Atlantic, among a rude and ignorant population, and far 
away from * troops of friends* and admirers, Berkeley was tlius 
rpady to spend his life in a noble cause, vand to forego for it 
wealth, titles; and estimation. He was content like the old 
Greek colonist, who horo away to distant lands a spark of tlm 
hallowed flame that fed liis uative altars, he could kindle for a 
growing empire and future ^generations some rays of that living 
faith wlikih blessed the English Jhiirch* 

Tto problem, howevw, wa^o obtain tlie charter and the 
mon^. Berkeley had previously applied to Swift, wiw had 
written to Carteret in his behalf. tChn letter of tlie Dean strives 
in vain to hide in cynicism tlie imlmiratiou he felt for the heroic 
projector. ‘ This absolute philosopher with regard to money, 
‘titles, and power/ he says, ‘will bresil bis heart if his deanery 
‘be not taken from him.’ ‘ Thei'efore^ either let your Excellency 
‘ use such persuasions as will keep one of the iirst men of this 
‘kingdom for lojiming and vntue quiet at home, or assist him by 
‘ your credit to compass his romantic design.* We do not know 
the result of this application ; but though the schomo w^as just 
such as would have recommended itself to the bfilliaot and able 
statesman, he was no longer in favour witii Walpole. In 1720, 
Berkeley tried another channel to men in power. He hud, in 
Italy, made the acquaintance of the Ahhe Gaultier. This per- 
sonage formed one of a coterie of foreign men of letters, in whose 
conversation George the First used to try and forget tlie ‘ bad 
Latin’ of Bir Kobert and Townshend, and stetil an hour from his 
pipe and the Duchess of Kendal. Througli Gaultier, Berkeley’s 
scheme was brought before the King. We must leave it to fancy 
to describe how those harsh German features must liave stared at 
a proposal which involved such noble self-devotion. But George 
the First appareciated the design and its author, and enjoined 
Walpole to speed ‘ the pious undertaking.' As we may suppose, 
it found little favour in the eyes of that able, cautious^ but 
nan-ow-mirided minister. To one whose whole statecraft was 
quieta non movere ; who was mighty in means, but small in con- 
ception ; and whose genius was peculiarly sober and practioal, 
the plan appeared chimerical, and perhaps dangerous. It might 
tend to wetiken the bond between the Colonies and the State, and 
would certainly give trouble, and trench on vested rights; and 
uwa if it promoted religion. Sir Eobert ‘ cared for none of these 
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things.' Since, however, the King wished it, he carried the grant 
,, through ; the House of Commons— not, we believey without a 
secret resolution to hrustrate it — ^and, onihis occasion, Berkeley 
wrote in raptor^ that only ‘ two Toices disapproved of his project, 
‘ and ' that even these seemed in shatoe at recording their oppo* 

* fidtion.' 

Before, however, the charter was obtained, the death of George 
the First cast hresh obstacles in his way. j^ain he exclaims, 
fai la mer a hoire* But neither the difdculty of getting the new 
Sovereign to comply with his request, nor the strong tie to home 
and country which he had recently farmed in a happy Carriage, 
deten*ed him from fulfilling his noble purpose. Everything at 
last was ready, and in Septembfl^l728, with his young wife, two 
or three friends, and his hbfary^Hb set sail for Newport, in l^^de 
Island. Here he intended to purchase the lands which w^ to 
endow St. Paul’s College, ^d ta secure its President and Fellows 
in their scanty stipend. His Ipst recorded net, on leaving Ire- 
land, was secretly to send a sum of money to a destitute relation. 

But Berkeley B design y#s not fated to succeed. Sir Bobert 
Walpole had never approved of it, and was not sorry for an 
opportunity of defeating it*. The lands in St. Christopher’s 
Island were sold for ninety thousand pounds ; and be appropriated 
the money to the dowry of the Princess lioyal, and to establishing 
Protestant settl(?rs in Georgia. Berkeley remained about three 
yeai's in suspense. At length he wrote to the Bishop of London 
for particuhu's of the delay. Ho was informed by him of what 
had occurred ; and that upon applying to Sir Bobert in his behalf, 
he gave the ambiguous answer, ‘ that il' he was asked as a minister, 
‘ tl»e money should be paid when convenient ; but that his advice 
‘ as a friend was, that Dr. Berkeley should not %ait for it.* 
Cruelly disappointed, Berkeley determined to roturn. Before he 
left Bhodc Island, he distributed his library among its clergy, 
and* largo alms among its poor. His letters to Prior during his 
ubsenee mark liis interest in the colony ; in the success of the 
Church of England there, ‘ wliich all sects allow to be - the 

* second best and in the growth of our common Christianity 
throughout America. But they do not allude to Aldjfhrony 
which lie composed at tliis period, imd 'which we account his most 
solid title to fame, nor yet to the afiectionote respect which met 
him everywhere in the colony. A writer in the Times of 1850 
gives us this information, and tells us how, after a century and 
a quarter, his name there is still a pleasing reminiscence ; and 
how the place wliere he Avrote his great etluoal work is still 
pointed out to tlie ti aveller from home. 

On his return to England in 1782, he publislied AZctpkron. 
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Jt waB called at by Boliiigbrdke*-i*then fretting at bie political 
'Ofitracism — as. 'in parts bard tb be understood ;* tmd loudly 
l^lsailed by Hoadley, who most absurdly termed it ‘ an attempt 
* to make nonsense essential to religion.’ Bui the admirable 
cleainess of the majority of the dialogues^ and the general feHeity 
of its language, secured for the work ample reputation, and for 
the author a renewal of acquaintance with Queen Caroline. It 
would seem that Headley’s view of it had been presented to her 
Majesty through Mrs. Clayton, and that this, coupled with the 
prevalent antipathy to Berkeley's idealism, had prejudiced the 
Queen against him. Certainly, in the metaphysical circle which 
surrounded Caroline's ted-tabk, and in which Clarke at tliis 
time held a prominent place, .^rkeley was not likely to find 
fav(m‘ or justice. A philosop®r who had made ‘ abstract space 
and^me’ the 'high priori road ’ to prove the being of a Cod, 
w^as not the man to praise one wln^iad driven away these ab- 
stractions from thought, and who, by Clarke’s own confession, 
w^as 'unanswerable.’ It is not impossible that, at these royal 
causeries, learned envy may have Sctracted from Berkeleys 
genius, and characterised os sensele^ss what it could not refute. 
But Sherlock, afterwards Bishop oi* I-#ondon, who had already 
broken a lance with Collins, and wlio, therefore, was fully able 
to appreciate an attack upon ' freethiuking,’ was resolved to dis- 
abuse the Queen. He gave lier a copy Alci 2 yhron, and asked 
her if the author could be a mere entlmsiasi. Her Majesty had 
an intellect able to appreciate the genius and power of the argu- 
ment, and the beauty and simplicity of the style ; and immedi- 
ately made Berkeley one of her most favoured guests. We are 
told that at^he philosophic discussions which she delighted to 
encourage, rad in which she took no contemptible part, 
Berkeley and Sherlock were over found ranged tigaiust Clarke 
and Hoadley. 

But the Queen was resolved to rewai’d Berkeley ns his worth 
and genius deserved. In that age of profligate promotion and 
W’'alpolian jobbing in every other department of the State, it is 
pleasing to think that her love of philosophy generally raised 
eminent divines to high places in tlie Church. It is no small 
title to good men’s praise timt she conferred bishoprics upon the 
authors of the Analog end Alciphrm. It is said that she had 
got Berkeley appoint^ W’ the Deanery of Down, and that the 
King 8 letter had been made out for the purpose ; but that, as 
tins had been done without the knowledge of the Lord Lieutenant, 
bis Excellency was so much offended that the apj^intment was 
cancelled. But, however this may be, the Queen’s favour fol- 
lowed Berkeley ; and on the 17th of March, l,7fi4, entirely 
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throug]) her influence, he was appointed to the yacunt sec of 
Cloyne, in Ireland. On the 19th.of May following, he was con- 
secrated in Bublin by the Archbishop of Cashel and the Bishops 
of Baphoe and J^Cillaloe ; and he immediately proceeded to do the 
duties of his diocese. ^ 

From this period,, until it approached its close, the current of 
Berkeley’s life flowed on, at Cloyne, unbroken by many incidents, 
and reflecting generally images of calm domestic life. The nar- 
rative of the seventeen yeai-s of his episcopate, is a specimen of 
that exercise of virtue, accompanied by external blessings, in 
which Aristotle places tJje happiness of man. At Cloyne, as in 
the rest of Ireland fit 1ihis period, the elements of society were 
jarring arid unkindly ; but tin^h he could not fuse them into 
concord, he combined them inti^armony with himself. 

2 )laced among nn aristocracy, which differences of race andTaitb, 
and iniquitous laws, madf tyrannical towards their dependents, 
and wliich gave too faithful an image of a rapacious and ignorant 
squirearchy. He was a dignitary of a Churcli which l>eeu 
jierveried into an outwork? of the Protestant garrison of Ireland, 
which was only known to the people through the tithe proctor 
and his bailiffs, and which! had utterly been divorced from its 
real purpose. Around him *gi*ew up in hopelessness and peniiiy 
a people who clung with eager faitli to their- persecuted Church, 
wlio wen? proscribed by law from rising in society, and who, 
therefore, had fallen into that iridolent listlessness whieh ever 
characterises slaves. But, though exposed to influences 'which 
were calculated to cripple his usefulness, to limit the sphere of 
his virtues, and perhaps to fill him with disgust, Berkeley 
managed to make his presence felt witli beneficent authority 
throughout the entire of his diocese. He conciliatScl the Protes- 
tant squirearchy by the amiability of his nature and the dignity 
of his manners, and by that w-eiglit of chameter which is the 
privilege of worth. He made great efforts to raise the lower 
orders in his diocese, by enaouruging manufactures, establishing 
schools, and personally attending to their welfare. As, doubtless, 
}ie felt himself debarred by his positiou from attaining their full 
confidence, he applied to their despised clergy to aid him in the 
good work. A pamphlet wdiich he addressed to them, under the 
name of A Word to the. Wise, is a surviving reeord'of his liberal 
feelings towards bis Boman Catholic neighbours, and of his 
earnest desire for their amelioration. It admits the many 
grievances to which they are exposed, but urges on the priest- 
hood tliedutyof encouraging them to industry. It closes by 
expressing a hope that both Protestant and Boman Catholic in 
Ireland might bury their animosities in love for their common 
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country, and in doing manfiilly the work of the Author of tlieir 
Mthsi It is not Burpriaing ihiit Buch fientiments, illustrated too 
in d«dly practice, should at last h&ye joined the l^rotestant bishop 
and the Roman Catholic clergy in real good will. In 1749, he 
received the thanks df this order in his diocese for * his manner 
‘ of treating persons in their circumstances so very singular 
and from this time, he was completely trusted and beloved by 
their flocks. At a time when, prohably, no other Protestant 
bishop in Ireland cast a thought upon the neglected Roman 
Catholic peasantry, Berkeley was winning their affectionato 
regard, and, throughout no small* sphere, spreading ‘ good-will 
among men.' 

Nor, during this time, were ]& pen and voice altogether idle. 
Halh^ and some other matliem^cians had thought fit to ridicule 
the evidences of Christianity, because they did not amount to 
mathmnatical demonstrations. Berkeley sought to stultify the 
rejectors, by asserting, with great ability and argument, that 
whole masses of their own science rested upon assumptions, and 
with this object he assailed the theory of fluxions. We will 
not enter into a controversy to which we could not do justice, 
and which, we heheve, is no longer, of interest. But, with this 
exception, all his works of this period are practical in their ten- 
dency. In 1735 j^e published The Querist^ a treatise, in our 
judgment, of extraordinary merit, and to wliich we shall revert 
hereafter. In the following year the existence of a blasphemous 
Society in Dublin named the Blasters, called forth from him iui 
indignant reclamation, and induced him to speak with great 
effect in the Irish House of Lords. About 1 740, tliat precarious 
root which, even then, was the^ staple of llie peasant’s * i’ood in 
Ireland, suddenly failed. There was then no Imperial Parlia- 
ment to shield penury from ftmiine, no Poor Law to force pro- 
perty to support the poor, no possible organization to protect 
the starving crowds. The cruel sufferings, the deaths by hunger, 
tlie melancholy scenes wliich then were wilnessed, are described 
by Berkeley and were long remembered in Ireland. Aftei* famine 
came disease, and it seems to have been heavy in the diocese of 
Oloyne. Berkeley invented a remedy, and found it so efficacious 
that, in 1744 he gave it to* the wori^ in his Siris, or, a Treatise 
on Tut Water; a work in which he details all the virtues of his 
specific, and with extraordinary, but somewhat misplaced, argu- 
ment md learning, tracks them beyond their material and formal, 

their efficient cause, the mind of God. The list of his works 
is closed by his Maxims concerning Patriotim, a satiro upon a' 
then prevalent in Ireland, and perhaps even, yet notunKnown 
in thitt country, the tribe of noisy and pretentious place-hunters. 
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It would seem us if, in these his lut^ years, the duties of his 
station, the care of Jiia family, and the tendency of experience to 
soberise thought, had generally checked his love of speculation, 
and given his i]|;ind a bias to practical affairs. 

•Thus, happy in a family which grew around him to love 
him, and followed everywhere by affection and esteem, Berkeley 
passed onwards from manhood to old age. His correspondence 
gives us a picture of his life. Early in the morning he betook 
himself to Plato, — ^to whose genius he has pmd many eloquent 
tributes,— perhaps seeking in that groat thi^er a supporter of 
Ills own philosophy, perhaps musing on the fascinating pages of 
the Republic, or perhaps rejoicing that Bevelation had solved 
the problem of tbe Phcedo. The day he spent in the duties of 
his episcopate, conversing with Ms clergy, visiting the pooiCj^ dis- 
tributing aims, encouraging industry. The evening savrhim 
quietly at home, teaching his children, or watching the canvass 
become animated by the paiiiling of bis wife, or listening to her 
voice in the harmonies of Handel or Purcell. Nor are we with- 
out his own record of his external life. He almost persuades 
Pope to visit a neighbourhood sacred to Spenser. He gives a 
passiiiff tribute to Swift, when at length the grave had closed 
over his awful old age. He cannot help showing a little satis- 
faction at the defeat of his old thwaiter, Walpole. He watches 
the career of Charles Edward with some intfiest and alarm ; is 
very indignant with Cardinal Fleury, and betrays a warm sym- 
pathy with the cause of Maria Theresa. It would also appear 
ironi his letters, that Chesterfield was desirous to raise him to 
the primacy; lie certainly had the refusal of the see of Clogher; 
but, us might have been expected, he preferred to remain where 
his life was so happy, and where he was so secure of many 
friends. 

In 1752 his health began to fail. He had not learned that 
episcopalian savings were justifiably to be kept intact by retiring 
allowances, and he offered to resign his bishopric unconditionally* 
To tlie Pelhams, doubtless, this act must have seemed fauatical ; 
but George II. was struck with the character it reveled, and 
insisted that Berkeley should retuin his see, with a full dispensa- 
tion of non-residence. The old man, accordingly, resolved to 
spend his last days at Oxford. If for a moment Ins eyes tmmed 
to London, where, forty years before, he had known early fame, 
and hiul made many friends, he must have been diverted from 
Ms puipose by the tliought that now there were none to yreleome 
him there. Ho was the last sutvivor of tlie great men who had 
shed lustre on the reign of Anne, and by so many of whom he 
was loved. Addison had long ago passed away, and Bolingbroko 
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J^efoire, Ms thoughll».>W^^^^ left Cloyne, 

||i;;^ 0 ]» dosij who liod just been 

at Christ told, by 

j^ohruing crowds, who had learned to love him. *His last ^epis- 
, copal act itas to make a lesss of hi^ dexpjfaae landa for the benefit 
l^.j^epoor. ■ ”■ ' 

Oxford he was welcomed * as hotted h^ eminenoe. But at 
ties time there wei^ few, at that r^eat University who could ap- 
pi;eciat6 his intellectual height. The Oxford of 1752 was a very 
dmerent place from tliat Oxford, which during the last twenty 
. years has been so full of mental life; and which has hiul so 
marked an influence on English tliought. ^ The stately colleges, 
and tlie hierarchy of authority were therfe, but the energy of 
intellect was almost waiting. Oxford had become divorced from 
the nation, and identified more or less with the%acobke faction ; 
and, accordingly', in her fel^oWs and heads of lioiises, she gcne- 
r^ly reared only bigoted pedants — in her students. Parson 
Adamseijimd squire Westerns. Ten years before, Adam Smitii 
had been tliere, and had formed an idea of the place, that how- 
ever unfavourably, was perfectly just. At this time, indeed, if 
WC except Lowtli, a^id Blackstone, we cannot call to 

mind a single Oxford M.A., in early manhood, wJiose future 
eminence was at all to be ascribed to university influen<)es. When 
Berkeley came -to reside at Christ Church, the only intellect at 
Oxford, that was at *vll of equal power witli Jiis own, was tliai of 
a sickly boy, .who, aheady full of« theology and history, had 
recently been matriculated at Magdalen, anfl was destined to 
write the Dectlne and Fall of the Empire of Home. 

But Berkeley s life beside the Isis was fated to be brief. On 
the 14th of January, 1763, he was reading from the Bible to his 
wife and son, when a palsy of the heart suddenly came on him. 
He hud just strength to Hse and turn his face towiirds the wall, 
when life forsook him, and he dropped down dead. Few, perhajjs, 
were ever better prepared to meet ^at * sudden deatli ’ which we 
seek to avert by our anxious prayers. His funeral was attended 
by all the dignitaries of Christ Church, but would, we tliink, 
have presented a more touching pageaui, had it been followed by 
the simple mourners who would have flocked to it at Cloyne. 
And yet he rests becomingly within the University of Hooker 
ami Butler. In that stately pile of Wolsey, which, among 
<yotwds of forgotten names, has reared for England ten genera** 
tijops d eminent men, a plhin tablet tells tlie passer-by, that * If 
a tmd a patriot, ho may be glad that Berkeley 

Jij^d.’ Not flir ofl*, in miu’ble life, are the keen and ew'e-worn 
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features of liis antagonist, Lqeke. fife bjr liis urife^ 

taken at *the prime of manboodr Irk^ en^/ and reproi* 

senting delicate Greek featnies, animated bjr daik eyes in lus- 
trous calm, ai^ms tha Examination Hall bf' tiie University of 
Dublin. , ^ ^ ^ 

Thus Berkeley lived and diedi. What, as be would say him- 
self, were his tracings of the shadowy images that fitted before 
his mind in the twihgbt of its pnson-hoase before it^ reached the 
upper regions of oompleted perception? His works may be . 
classified: as metaphysical, ethical and religions, and poHncal; 
and we shall thus consider them, especially Ihe two latter divisions* 
We have already stated that^ in ou» opinion, his Essay toward 
a New Theory of VUion is the ablest and most original of his 
metaphysical treatis^. It demonstrates that the only proper 
objects of sight are light and colours, which experience gradtmly 
arranges into characters; from which distances and figures can ba 
suggested to us. By the sense of feeling, or of touch, we acquire 
the ideas of distances and figures, and, as we observe ev6ry modi- 
fication of distance and figure to fiimish us with a particular 
visual sensation, we gradually learn what distances and figures 
these visual sensations indicate, and so interpret them instantly 
in the act of vision. Thus, on the one hand, a person endued 
with sight, but devoid of touch, would see, indeed, all that can 
be seen by any one — that is, shifting combinations of light and 
colour ; but he could not refer them to any tangible figures, or 
perceive by them tangible distances ; and, on the other, a person 
bom blind, but with the sense of touch, though he had acquired 
a full tactual perception of distances and figures, would not be 
able, on obtaining suddenly the gift of sight, to adapt the visual 
sensations, so as to behold objects like other men^ Hence the 
senses of sight and touch are necessary to complete the acquired 
perceptions of the^eye, and to adjust in its proper significance 
the dialect of vision by which we converse with nature. 

His theory of immaterialism, or, more properly, of subjective 
idealism; has long been famous, though, we think> lefe worthy of 
solid renown. It is not, we need scarcely say, to ‘ be silenced 
by a coxcomb's grin,' nor yet by Dr, Johnson's somewhat painful 
illustration, but wo conceive that it has fairly been defeated by 
philosophy. It falls into the following analysis. Intelligence^ 
argues Berkeley, exists, and has objects. But these are ideas^ 
or things suggested to and present in the mind, but apart from 
and independent of it. Hence we have ideas of thought, evolved 
by .watching the operations of the mind itself ; ideas of memory 
and imagination; and ideas of sense or sensations — ^tkat is, 
things perceived immediately through the senses, present in the 
NO. LI. H 
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fiimd, hut distinct ftom it, or, in otH^ words, things either seen, 
or felt, or smelled, or heard, or touched. Now, it is evident that 
ideas of thought, memory, and imagination, can only exist in a 
. mind, or, which is the same thing, ca/nmt he concaved ae exist* 
ing in its absence. But that which is termed matter^ by which 
really is meant the external world, would also seem to exist only 
in a mind, or, in other words, cannot be thought of as having a 
being without a mind. For every particle, or every conglomerate 
of particles, that makes up the outer world, necessarily must be 
a thing, or congeries of things, either seen, or felt, or smelled, or 
tmwhed, or heard — that is, a thing, or series of things, perceived 
immediately, through the itenset; and consequently the sum of 
these things, or the universe itself, must be the collect of percepts, 
or total of things perceived immediately through the senses. But 
all things immediately perceived through ihe sejpes are ideas of 
sense, or sensations ; and as these evidently can only exist in a 
mind — as to speak of ideas and sensations without supposing 
a mind would-be as absurd as to speak of flowers and trees with- 
ont implying vegetable life — it follows that the outer world can 
only exist in a mind, or, which is the same thing, cannot bo con- 
ceived as having ftn existence without it. The conclusion there- 
fore, is, not that the outer world — from the finest atom that 
scarcely ‘peoples the sunbeam' to the mightiest sphere that 
revolves in some circle unknown — does not exist ; it clearly has 
an existence to he seen, felt, touched, heard, and smelled ; but 
that existence is in a mind, evidenced and realized in the sensa- 
tions ; and therefore its Being is to be Perceived. 

But as this may seem paradoxical, or, at best, removed from 
common apprehension, we may examine the theory more minutely. 
Let it then be clearly understood that the question is, not whether 
matter, or the outer world, does, or does not, exist, but whether 
its existence is in a mind, or can be conceived without a mind. 
To test this, let us suppose the absolute existence of this entity, 
matter or the outer world, apart from and independent of intelli- 
gence. Now matter is composed of masses of inertness — accord- 
ing to this hypothesis, infinite, and capable of perpetual subdi- 
vision. These masses, however, when severally analysed, resolve 
themselves into individual bodies, which again, when scnitinized, 
become composites of extension, weight, and figure, or, as they 
are termed, the primary qualities, with a certain amount of colour, 
taste, smell, and heat, or, as they are called, the secondary quali- 
ties, either annexed to them, or conceivably annexable. These 

S ialities, however, whether primary or secondary, are merely 
eas of sense or sensations. For, in the first place, ideas of 
sense or sensations are all that they suggest, or conceivably 



can suggest. Thus the dividing a tree into partSi examining 
it with a microsoope, burning it in a Bre, moulding it into 
new forms for arohitectUre or shipbuilding, is simply varying, 
diminishing, qf multiplying sensations or ideas of sense sug- 
gested to us. In the second places the qualities into which 
every particle or conglomerate of particles of matter resolves 
itself must be either archetypes existing in the subjects 
themselves, of which our ideas of sense or sensations are the 
types, copies, or representations, or they must be ideas of sense 
or sensations themselves, since otherwise their existence is incon- 
ceivable. Now it must be obvious that the secondary qualities 
of any subject of matter whatever ar^not archetypes inhering in 
it — but present themselves in changeable sensations. The colour 
of a tree varies to every possible ^ade of hue, as we look at it 
through glassescpf different power, or ai'different distances ; the 
smells of it would be quite various to nostrils of unequal keen- 
ness ; and the same observation applies to its taste, or its degree 
of heat. It follows, then, that the secondary ^^ualities of any 
subject of matter do not inhere in it ; and *if so, what is to be 
said of its primary qualities? Now, first, it is impossible in 
any subject of matter whatsoever to dissociate •altogether its pri- 
mary from its secondary qualities, or to conceive the one as 
existing alone, independent of the other. No thought can body 
forth into form anytlung merely extended, organized into shape, 
and of a certain weight, without, at the same time, annexing to 
it some colour, some possible taste, some smell, and some degree 
of lioat, or cold, the privative of heat. If, therefore, the primary 
qualities of any subject of matter are inseparably connected with 
its secondary qualities, so that one cannot be imagined apart 
from the other, and if the secondary qualities do not inhere in 
the subject, it follows that neither do the primary, and therefore 
that both present themselves in sensations. Secondly, upon 
close examination, it will appear that conceivably the primary 
qualities miyht present themselves in changeable sensations, and 
therefore that they do not inhere in any subject. Mon by expe- 
rience assigns to things a certain extension, which he accurately 
proportions as he approaches or recedes from them, so that the 
different objects of sight preserve a ratio of size, when viewed 
repeatedly at equal intervals of remoteness ; but were his facul- 
ties suddenly reduced extremely, would not that extension in- 
stantly be altered ? So, too, we measure subjects of matter by 
definite weights ; but if our capacity for raising or lowering them 
were augmented or diminished in an extraordinary degree, would 
not their weight be different from that which it had been ? The 
reason, tlierefore, that the primary qualities of any subject of 
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xbatter Bern to be neceesanly inherent in it» is, that they present 
themsflyes always to us in unchanging sensations ; but, in truth, 
the one are really no more existent in it than the other. But if 
no subject of matter contains in itself archetypal qualities, it 
follows that all its qualities must be ideas of sense or sensations ; 
and as these clearly can only exist in a mind, or, which is the 
same thing, cannot be conceived existing without it, it follows 
that every subject of matter exists in a mind, and that its Esse 
is Percipi. 

If this be true of the apparent qualities of any subject of 
matter, taken alone, so it is equally true of those apparent quali- 
ties of sound and motion suggested in sensations upon certain 
relations of different subjects of matter. And if it be true that every 
subject of matter realizes itself in ideas of sense or sensations 
which can only exist in a mind, this is true of the sum of these 
subjects, or the universe, which of course exists, but exists only 
in a mind. Hence we revert to our conclusion, that t(^e universe 
has a being, but that this being is in a mind. 

It is evident, however, that matter, the outer world, or the 
universe, does not exist in the mind of each individual For 
its existence is qiute conceivable before intelligence was sphered 
in any mortal being ; it migktf therefore, exist independent of 
any human mind ; and it would be absurd to suppose that it 
exists in each individual mind. But as it cannot exist without a 
mind, it follows that there must he some mind, in which it can 
have its being. Now, since in our contact with the outer world 
we experience ideas of sense or sensations without or against 
our own volition ; since we see, and hear, and smell, and taste, 
and touch, the instant we interact with matter, independently of, 
and contrary to, our own wills, it follows that the mind, in which 
matter or the outer world exists, is immeasurably more powerful 
than any human intelligence. And since, as we examine the 
universe, we gaze with awe and wonder at that marvellous scheme, 
which reveals itself to us in a series of sensations— appearing in 
certain fixed successions, combined in an harmonious arrange- 
ment, and filling our minds with a sense of power, wisdom, and 
goodness, we are forced to concede tliat the mind, in which all 
these things have their being, is all-poweriul, all-wise, and all- 
bountiful ; and thus we have in nature a proof of God— the omni- 
potent, omniscient, and ever beneficent intelligence. 

From these principles follow several very important conclu- 
sions. First, matter is merely an attribute of the Divine intel- 
ligence, not a self-existent substance. Secondly, the laws of 
flatter, or the outer world, are for us arranged successions of 
isdisational phenomena, not causes operating without a present 
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mind. Thirdly, space, which has been assumed to be infinite, 
eternal, self*created, and omnipresent, is merely the sum of the 
univerBe, existing in the mind of God. And a consideration of 
the truth, thus explained, shows the folly of Atheism, Paganism, 
and Scepticism. For to deny the existence of God is impos- 
sible, when every particle of this outer Wbrld which we see or 
touch, and which reveals itself to us in our sensations, is a neces- 
sary (Icinonstration of that existence. And again, if men firmly 
grasped the truth, that all external objects have their being in 
God, they would scarcely deify mere evidences of Him, but would 
ascend to the worship of the Divine Mind, in which alone they 
really exist. Lastly, if men were bonvinoed that the ideas of 
sense or sensations, which they perceive, are not images, more or 
less perfect, of archetypes without, but are the very things them- 
selves, existing^ for us in our sensations, and existing really in 
the mind of God, they would not wander in doubt as to the truth 
of their §wn perceptions, they would not be as Prometheus is 
said to have found them, * commingling in vain all things like 
the shapes of dreams.* , 

Such is Berkeley's famous theory. We think that, two 
thousand years ago, the same kind of paraddx was confuted by 
Plato. It rests upon the assumption, that our subjective appre- 
hensions of the outer world or matter in perception — i. e., the 
things, ideas of sense, or sensations, which we ha^e, and which 
undoubtedly can have no being without our minds, give the 
perfect Idea of its objective existence — ^that is, as it is in itself, 
in all its possible relations. Assuming this, it is easy to show 
that in his contact with matter, the things which inan perceives 
arc his sensations, and therefore that the existence of matter 
cannot be conceived in the absence of a mind. But the fallacy 
lies in postulating that, because we can only comprehend the 
outer world or matter in our sensations, that is, cannot conceive 
its existence without a mind, therefore the absolute existence of 
an outer world, independent of any mind whatever, must be im- 
possible. Berkeley’s proof demonstrates that this is the invariable 
and necessary relation of the external universe to our minds, that 
it is presented to ns conditionally; that is, that for m it has its 
being in our sensations ; or, in other words, that we are only 
uonscious of it (i. e., can only conceive it) as* it is comprehended 
by our minds (i. e., as it exists in the sphere of intelligence) ; 
but it does not exclude’ the possibility that the outer wo|ld exists 
in other relations, which transcend man altogether. It tries, 
indeed, to explain away this possibility, by placing the existence 
of the outer world in the mind of God ; but os this is obviously 
mere hypothesis, it leaves the case as it stood before. Hence he 
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bas to fall back upon the assumption, that this possibility is 
impossible ; that is, that in perception \^e comprehend things in 
all their relations ; that the collect of our percepts is the intuition 
of external being, or simply that man’s knowledge is omni* 
science. 

It is quite true that we cannot demonstrate this possibility, 
because fliat interaction of our minds with matter, or the outer 
world, which we term perception, evidences itself in sensations 
only. But it is not got rid of by merely showing that the laws 
of our being (fo not inf arm us of it — that we are not made to 
know it fully. On the other hand, by pushing Berkeley's prin- 
ciples to their full consequences, by negativing it as im])ossi ble, 
that is, by assuming that the outer world can only exist rclativdy 
to %LS in our sensations, and cannot exist absolutely in other rela- 
tions, we can negative tlie existence of ourselves as distinct from 
ideas or sensations in our proper essence. For, if we limit the 
existence of the outer world to the proofs of it in our ^nsations, 
we are bound to apply the same test to ourselves, and only affirm 
our existence in the proofs pf it. Now, what are tliese proofs ? 
In our actual relations with ourselves, and with other men, all 
that we can apprehend is, that we think and feel ; that is, that 
fve have ideas and sensations. But if this is the complete notion 
of our existence in all its possible phases, it follows that our 
existence is the having, or being conscious of ideas and sensa- 
tions ; and therefore, Uiat consciousness of ideas is the definition 
of existehce. But what is consciousness of ideas but an idea ; and 
what therefore is mans existence hit an idea ? To these con- 
clusions proceeds the assumption that our subjective apprehen- 
sions are. the necessary criterion of objective existence; that 
tilings in the sphere of our consciousness must be perceived in 
their essential being and complete relations; that the manifesta- 
tions to the subject are the nature of the object. The assump- 
tion ends by analysing both mind and matter into mere pheno- 
mena ; and with this reduction of it to absurdity, perishes the 
theory based upon it. The deduction from the premises may be 
unassailable, but the premises rest on a* basis that drives ^bought 
to folly, and therefcire, that cannot be the foundation orphilo- 
sophy. 

The ethical and zeligious works of Berkeley are mainly com- 
prised in Alciphron, or The Minnie Philosopher. This beautilhl 
product of hm mature manhood seeks to defend moral science 
and Christianity against the cavils of contemporaneous iniidelB. 
It is oast in the Platonic mould, and is, thmefore, rather dis- 
smnriye than systematic, and rather presents truths in units than 
oottbines them in a whole. Though not altogether free from a 
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\ certain stiffness of st^le, it is truly Platonio in its conceptions, its 
clear and confuting reasoning, its delicate irony, the grouping of 
its characters, and, if we may use the term, its picturesque 
setting. Mo^ properly, it generally confines i^lf to answering 
objections ; though, in two or three instances, the author, to use 
his own words, ' abandons his intrenchments, and makes a posi- 
tive attack.’ The dialogue is carried on between Crito, a some- 
what positive believer, and Euphranor, the Berkleian Socrates, 
on the one side, and Lysicles and Alciphron on the other. 
Lysicles is a mere epicurean, who dislikes all reasons against 
self-indulgence, and derides the creed that man has a work to do 
in viitue, an end to attain beyond pleasures of sense, a soul to 
outlive death, and a God to obey. Alciphron is a being of a 
diflerent type, formed by studying Hobbes, and perverting Locke, 
and by the writings of Shaftesbury and Boliagbroke. From the 
diversity of opinions upon metaphysical, moral, and religious 
subjects, he concludes they are all equally untrue, and ho beheves 
only in wluit he can see and feel. Ho thus rejects all faith in 
man's * intellectual being,’ and limits the horizon of his existence, 
views, desires, and convictions, to llie narrow region of sense. 
Prom tliis he infers that high sensual gratification is the end of 
life, and therefore that any system of morals which, with a tru^ 
insight into man s nature, place in the Cosmos, and relations, 
inseparably connects happiness with acting right, and misery 
with vice, and consequently bases the obligation of virtue, and 
the reason against wickedness, upon un enlightened appreciation of 
our real interests, is, in his own words, ‘ mere bubble and pre- 
tence.’ Since ho believes only in the visible world, he con- 
sistently discards all religions wliicli tell of one that is invisible, 
and try to satisfy ‘ the thouglits that wander tlirouglf eternity 
and when confronted with the fact that such faiths flourish and 
prevail, ho ascribes ibem to the cunning of the civil magistrate, 
who interestedly avails himself of superstition to found them. 
And thus casting out mind, faith, and virtue from the world, he 
triumphantly expels God firom it also, and proclaims that 
' Atliei|m, that bugbear of women and fools, is the very top and 
perfeCtTon of freethinking.’ From this ‘ serene temple’ of Lucre- 
tian wisdom he looks with peculiar aversion upon Christianity, 
and struggles to root it up by critical, metaphysical, and ethical 
expedients. And yet with great propriety, so skong is the 
natural tendency of intelligence to right, he is represented a^ an 
admirer of virtue, although he insists that the only true motive to 
it is a passive perception of its beauty, not a faith, instanced in 
practice, that it is for our real benefit. His political system is 
rather hinted at than defined, but seems to consist in a hatred of 
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The first dialogue, alter a.Platonio introduction^ irhioh clearly 
fiotB before U8 tbe,r^q[>ecti7e speaker^ opens ^yitb am account of 
Lymcles' and Aloiphron's methods ot scepticism, which rather 
irritates Crito and amazes Euphpanor. ,'When, however, Alci- 
pbron boasts that /dootrin^ which have demolished the whole 

* fabric which lawgiyers, philosophers, and diving have been 

* oreutihg for so many ages,' have gained many proselytes, Eu- 
phranor proceeds to test their soundness* First he probes tbe 

metaphysical dogma that nothing can be true but that which is 
perceived by sense, and by 'fo^rcing Alcipbron to admit that 
reason may be natural to man, though not so apparent as the 
senses, though it may be slower in growth, and more difficult of 
development, he compels him to the conclusion that objects of 
reason, though not sensible, may exist and be true. Thence, he 
asks, what becomes of the assertion, * that notliing is natural to 

* man but what may be found in all men, in all nations and 

* ages of the world; that to obtain a genuine view of human 
‘ nature we must extirpate all the effects of education and in- 

* struction, and re^gard only the senses, appetites, and passions 

* which are to bo found originally in all mankind ; and therefore 
^ the notion of God can have no foundation in nature, as not 
^ being originally in the mind, nor the same in all men;' He 
next proceeds to inquire whether the variety of opinions on sub- 
jects that may be termed not sensuous, as scientific, moral, and 
religious truths, necessarily proves that they are alike to be 
rejected; and having shown the folly of this conclusion in a 
series of qjxamples drawn out in the true Socratic method, he dis- 
sipates a topic of lazy or superficial scepticism, and removes an 
ptecedent objection to ethics and Christianity. Pausing here 
in his confuting logic, he challenges Aiciphron to test the truth 
of his philosophy by its effects upon society,’ ‘ since the genei'al 

* good of mankind is to be esteemed as a rule and measure of 
‘ moral truths, of all such truths as direct or influence the moral 

* actions of men.' After much opf)osition on the part of Alci- 
pliron, who is too quick-witted to expose his ethics to this ordeal, 
and who straggles against the doctrine that a moral system 
should he gauged by its natural influence upon the general wel- 
fare, Lysicles falls into the snare, and enunciates the theorem 
that virtue is an etil, and vice a benefit to civil society. In the 
second dialogue this doctrine of ‘ thci^beautiful and never* enough 

. admired connection of vices '.with the pithlijC weal, is vindicated 
upon the principle that vice condnees to the opulence of the 
State, which is sustained by arguments that remind us of the 
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remembered, id the result of confrontiug Alc^hrou's eystem 
fact, is speedily set at nought by negativiBg' its ^i^ihises^^^w^ 
shomug that in ihe State, as ia the unit, Tice to 

penury, and virtue to riches^ Most properly, ;too/ Euphranor 
observes, that even if this prihoiple were true, it would prove 
nothing, since it would only show that the atiainment of the 
greater end, public happiness, is incompatible with thet of' the 
lesser end, public wealth. Lysicles, however, hereungenuously 
confesses that his theory is but a pretext to excuse indulgence 
in sensual pleasure, wMch is h^ aummm borvum. This leads to 
the inquiry, what is the greatest ple^ure, in which he is driven 
at last to concede, that sensual is inferior to intellectual gratifi- 
cation, and that indulgence in it to the exclusion or neglect of 
its nobler rival, degrades man to a brute, and, in the gmt 
account of life, strikes a fearful balance of misery ^.gainst him. 
This topic, wliich, however trite it may be, mudt be treated in 
every ethical discussion, is dwelt on and illustrated with peculiar 
beauty. Eupbranor s sketch of the mere idolater of appetite is 
admirable, and may be read, even after Tennyson’s portrait in 
The Vision of Sin, ^ 

* He is at variance with . himsdif. He is neither brute enough to 
enjoy his appetites, nor man enou^i to govern thein. He knows and 
feels that what he pursues is not bis true good, his reflection serving 
only to show him that misery which his habitual sloth and indolence 
will not suffer him to remedy. At last, being grown odious to him- 
self, and abhorring his own company^ he runs into every idle assembly, 
not from the hopes of pleasure, but merely to respite the pain of his 
ovm mind. Listless and uneasy at the present, he hath no delight in 
reflecting on what is past, or in the prospect of anything to come.* This 
man of pleasure, when, after a wretched scene of vanity and woe, his 
animal nature is worn to the stumps, wishes and dreads death 
turns, and is sick of hviiig, without having even tned or known the 
true nature of man.’ 

With the eecond dialogue the reductio ad ahsurdum of the , 
sensual theory of metaphysics and ethics is brought to a con- 
clusion. ^ 

The third dialogue examines Alciphron s theory, that the pas- 
sive contemplation of the beauty of virtue, not the sense of its 
necessary tendency to happiness, evidenced in practising it, is 
the only proper motive to it. ^ Ho sets up this ignis fatuus as a 
part of his own creed, oj^ periiaps as an idol of his fancy, inas- 
much as his intellect admires viftue but will not admit a true 
means of vindicating it. For such a faith he exclaims, * would 
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* give great advantages to the Christian religion, which excites 

* its believers to virtue by the highest interests and pleasures in 
' reversion. Alas, should we grant this, there would be a door 

* opened to all those' rusty declaimers upon the necessity and 

* usefulness of tliese great points of faith, the immortality of the 

* soul, a future state, rewards and punishments, and the like ex- 

* ploded conceits, which, perhaps, according to our principles, 

* may produce a low, popular, interested kind of virtue, but must 
' absolutely destroy it in the sublime and heroic sense/ To this 
Eupbranor replies, that the notion of the beauty of virtue 
cannot, logically, coexist with Alciphron's own speoij^ittions, 
which suppose the fitting order of human actions to tie full of 
deformity ; and, therefore, that ft is merely a splendid patch in 
contrast with the sordid rags of sceptical ethics. For if the sense 
of the beauty of virtue resoh’^e itself, as his adversary admits, 
into a perception that acting rightly is becoming to man, is in 
harmony witli his nature, and adapts it to proper ends, what 
becomes of a moral creed that presupposes man a tool of chance 
and a slave of appetite, and that, therefore, inculcates a course 
of conduct vicious, and consequently monstrous, unbecoming and 
unnatural ? It *is erident, therefore, that this notion cannot in- 
fluence practice, since, however illogically, ft is found mixed up 
with ethics which permit vice in ell its hideousness. Such, Ave 
believe, is Berkeley’s reasoning in this dialogue, though we con- 
fess we have found it difficult to analyse. The argument is thus 
stated by Butler, and with much greater depth and clearness. 

^ Going over the theory of virtue in our thoughts, talking well, and 
drawing fine pictures of it \ this is so far from nec^sarily, or certainly 
conducing to form a habit of it, in him who thus employs himself, 
that it may harden the mind in a contrary ootirse, and render it 
gradually more insensible, i.s., fornt a habit of insensibility to moral 
considerations. For &om our very faculty of habits, passive impres- 
sions, by being repeated, grow weaker. Thoughts, by often passing 
through the mind, are felt less sensibly ; licing accustomed to danger 
begets intrepidity, s.s., lessens fear ; to instances of others mortality 
lessens the sensible apprehensions of our own.’ 

Berkeley, however, could not have seen this passage when 
engaged in writing this dialogue, for the Analogy was published 
four years after it ; but it is very remarkable that, with Butler s 
Sermons before him, he persists m resting the true obligation to 
virtue upon the experience of self love, not upon the natural 
tuprema^ of conscience. We hav^ not been able to detect a 
line in his works which evinces an assent to Butler s great ethical 
discovery. On the contrary, he seems to have rather disapproved 
of it. 
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The basis of the notion of a moral government having been 
laid, by the admission that we do actually feel that virtue is for 
our real interests, the fourth dialogue removes objections against 
the doctrine ofithe existence of God, the*moral governor. And 
here Berkeley passes by the more ordinary arguments for the 
Being of a God in the Christian sense, to introduce proofs 
derived from, or in harmony with, his own metaphysics. For 
this purpose he makes Alciphron reject all evidences drawn from 
the consciousness in man of an all-perfect being ; from the absur- 
dity of an infinite progression of causes; fr*om the general consent 
of mai» upon this particular ; or from a consideration of the 
utility of the belief, that — si Dieu n'existait pas il fcmd/rait 
linventer; and he confines Euphranor to proofs perceptible by 
the senses. These are fir sty that, as we infer the Being of otlier 
persons from sensible tokens of the working of a mind or spirit 
vitliin them, so wo must admit the existence of God from the 
arrangement of the ideas of sense presented in creation ; secondly y 
that as our being is evidenced in speech, — tJiat is, in a system of 
arbitrary signs, fixed by mankind as a medium to communicate 
thoughts and ideas, — so that of God is made apparent by the 
language of sighiy that is, by a series of images, composed of 
light and colour, im endless combinations, and arranged by a 
Power superior and external to ourselves, to communicate the 
objects of‘ sight with equal intolligibleness to all. These proofs 
are certainly beautiful and original ; but even if they convince 
us of the Being of a God, they fail to show us His moral govern- 
ment; they are open to all the objections to demonstrations of 
that wliich we believe to be undcmonstrable ; and as they rest 
upon very dilficult and abstruse metaphysics, tliey will not pro- 
bably command a large assent. But we cannot refrain from 
quoting the first of them, as it peculiarly illustrates Berkeley s 
stylo and method, and seems to us better than any other passage 
to bear detacliing. 

‘ Alcipk. I will tell you what sorb of proof I would have ; and that * 
is, ill short, such proof as every man of sense requires of a matter of 
fact, or the existence of any particular thing. For instance, should 
a man ask me, why 1 believe there is a King of Great Britain p I 
might answer, because I had seen him ; or a King of Spain, because I 
had seen those who had seen him. But, as for the King of Kings, 1 
neither saw him myself, nor any one else who ever saw him. Surely 
if there be such a thing as God^ it is very strange that he should leave 
himself without a witness : that men should still dispute his Being ; 
and that there should be no one evident, sensible, phuu proof of it 
without recourse to metaphysics and pliilosophy. A matter of fact is 
not to be proved by notions but by facts. This is dear, and full to 
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tlie point. You see wHat I would be at. Upon these prmtnples 1 
defy superstition. 

* Buphr. You believe then as far as you can see ? 

^ Aleiph. That is mv rule of faith. ^ 

* Bujfiir, How ! will you not believe the existence of things which 
you hear, unless you also see them ? 

* Alciph I will not say so, neither. When I insisted on seeing, I 

would be understood to mean perceiving in general: outward obje^s 
make very different impressions upon the animal spirits, all which 
are comprised under the common name of sense. And whatever wo 
can perceive by any sense, we may be sure of. ^ 

* Euphr. What, do yo\^ believe then there are such iR^bgs as 
animal spirits ? 

* Alciph. Doubtless. 

* Euphr. By what sense do you perceive them ? 

* Alkph. I do not perceive them immediately, by any of my senses. 
I am, nevertheless, persuaded of their existence, because I can collect 
it from their effects and operations. They are the messengers which, 
running to and fro in the nerves, preserve a communication between 
the som and outward objects. 

* Euphr. You admit, then, the being of a soul. 

* AlcipJi. Provided I do not admit an immaterial substance, I see no 
inconvenience in admitting there may be such a t&g as a soul. And 
this may be no more than a thin fine texture of subtle parts or spirits 
residing in the brain. 

^ Euphr, 1 do not ask about its nature. 1 merely ask, whether you 
admit that there is a principle of thought and action, and that it is 
perceivable by sense ? 

* Alciph, 1 grant that there is such a principle, and that it is not 
the object of sense itself, but inferred &om appearances which are per* 
oeived by sense. 

* Euphr, If I understand you rightly, from animal functions and 
motions, you infer the existence of animal spirits, and from roasonablc 
acts you mfer the existence of a reasonable soul. Is it not so? 

^Alciph, It is. 

* Euphr. It should seem, therefore, that the being of things im- 
perceptible to sense may be collected from effects and signs, or sensible 
tokens ? 

* Alciph, It may. 

* Euphr. Tell me, Alcipbron, is not the soul that which makes the 
pnnmpal distinction between a real person and a shadow, between a 
living man imd a carcass ? 

Alciph, It is. 

‘ Euphr. I cannot, therefore, know that yon, for instance, are a dis- 
l^ct, thinking individual, or a living retd man, by surer or other 
ligns, than those from which it can be inferred that you have a 
joul. 

* Alciph, You cannot. 
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* Ev/pkr, Praj tell me are not all acts, immediately and properly 
perceived by sense, reducible to motion iP 

^ Ahiph, They are. 

‘ JEuphr, Prom motions, therefore, you infer a mover or cause, and 
from reasonable Motions (or such as appear calculated for a reasonable 
end) a rational cause, soul, or |pirit. 

^ Aleiph. Even so. 

* Puphr, The soul of man actuates but a small body, an insignificant 
particle, in respect of the great masses of nature, the elements and hea- 
venly bodies, andl^stem of the world. And the wisdom that appears 
in these motions, which are the effect of human reason, is incom- 
parab^.|es8 than that which discovers itself in the structure and use of 
organit^ natural bodies, animal or vegetable. A man with his hand 
can rnalce no machine so admirable as the hand itself, nor can any of 
these motions, from which we trace out human reason, approach the 
skill and contrivance of these wonderful motions of the heart and 
brain, and other vital parts which do not depend upon the will 
of man. 

* Aldph All this is true. 

^ Euphr. Doth it not follow, then, that from natural motions, inde- 
pendent of man’s will, may be inferred both power and wisdom incom- 
parably greater than that of the human soul? 

* Alciph. It should seem so. • 

‘ Euphr, Further, is there not in natural productions and effects a 
visible unity of counsel and design ? Are not the rules fixed and 
immovable ? Do not the same laws of motion obtain throughout ? 
The same in China and hero ; the same two thousand years ago, and 
at this day. 

‘ Alciph. All this I do not deny. 

* Euphr, Is there not also a connection or relation between animals 
and vegetables, between both and the elements, between the elements 
and the heavenly bodies : so that from their natural respects, influ- 
ences, subordinations, and uses, they may be collected to be ports of 
one whole, conspiring to one and the same end, and fulfilling the same 
design ? 

* Alciph Supposiig this to be true. 

‘ Eupir. Will it not then follow that this vastly great and infinite 
power and wisdom must be supposed in one and the same agent, 
spirit, or mind ; and that we have, at heart, as clear, full, and imme- 
diate certainty of the being of this infinitely wise and powerful spirit, 
as of any one human soul whatsoever, beside onr own ? 

‘ Alciph Let me consider ; I suspect we proceed too hastily. What I 
do you pretend you can have the same assurance of the being of a 
Ood, that you can have of mine, whom you actually see stand before 
you, and talk to you ? 

* Euphr, The very same, if not greater. 

* Alciph How do you make this appear? 

* Euphr, By the person, Alciphron, is meant an individual tliinking 
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tikbg, and not the hair, akin, or visible surface, or jfoxj part of the 
.outward form, colour, or shape of Alciphron. 

^ Alciph. This I grant, 

* JEuphr, And in granting this, you grant, in a strict sense, I do 
not see Alciphron, that is, that individual thinking thftig, t ut only such 
visible signs and tokens as suggest and mfer the being of that invisible 
tliinking principle or soul. Even so, in the self-same manner it appears 
tome that, though I cannot with the eyes of flesh behold the invisible 
Gk>d, yet I do, in the strictest sense, iJehold and perceive by all my 
senses such signs and tokens, such effects and operations, as suggest, 
indicate, and demonstrate an invisible God, as certainly, and with the 
same evidence, at least, as any other signs perceived by sense, % sug- 
gest to me the existence of< your soul, spirit, or thinking principle ; 
which I am convinced of only by a few signs or cflects, and the 
motions of one small organized body: whereas I do, at all times, and 
in all places, perceive sensible signs which evince the Being of Gh>d.* 

In the fifth dialogue Alciphron applies to Christianity the test 
by which Euphranor had tried his sensual Ethics, and seeks to 
prove its natural tendency to injure civil society. He is full of 
the Lucretian Tantim religio potuit suadere mahrum. But his 
arguments, as indeed might have been expected, are merely 
statements of evils coincident with Christianity, not consequent 
upon it. He declaims about tlie arrogance, tyranny, and 
acerbity of priesthoods. He charges upon the creed all the 
crimes and atrocities committed by its professors, whether under 
the pretext of it or not. He identifies the spiritual essence with 
all the corruptions of the body in which it has its dwelling. It 
is needless to notice the refutation of fallacies which would prove 
heat injurious because a moth flits into a candle ; law a curse 
because some lawyers have been cheats; punishment by the 
civil magistrate a crime because the innocent sometimes suffer'; 
and good itself, evil, because accidentally associated with it. In 
truth, .however, it is hopeless to contend tliat a faith which incul- 
cateS love to God and to our neighbour, self-Senial, and upright 
conduct ; and which removes all doubts concerning tlie necessary 
connexion between virtue and happiness, by opening to us the 
prospect of a future life in which all apparent exceptions to this 
law shall be removed, can, in its own nature, do evil to a State. 
The logic that would accomplish this must reverse all notions 
about the natural course of things. 

Th^gh Alciphron cannot deny that Christianity may be useful 
to society, since it gives a sanction to law, and enjoins honesty, 
moderation, and piety, he will not therefore admit the truth of 
its scheme and doctrines. Accordingly, in the sixth dialogue he 
proceeds to criticise Bovelation. His objections, which are 
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Boaroely of kind now in currenoy, are against the Bibla 
itself^ as an organ of Bevelation, and against ite contents gene- 
rally. Who would heHeve that .a book came from God, the 
authenticity of which depends upon remote tradition ; the limits 
of which, as thS divine canon, are yet in controversy, and which 
is full of forgeries and obscurity ? This is reafcly answered by 
showing that there may be, and often are, the some objections to 
believing the authorship of any other book of remote antiquity, 
and yet that, somehow, they are felt to be surmountable. But, 
as to its contents, who would believe such incredibilities as mira- 
cles, i^pirations, or prophecies, or that God would command 
the p^etration of crimes like the destruction of the Oauaanites ? 
And again, how does it happen ^at the chronology of the Bible 
is inconsistent with that of other nations, and that many of, its 
events are not recorded by contemporaneous historians ? The 
reply to these attacks is, that, historically, there are traces of 
belief in similar * incredibilities,’ in every nation in the world, 
and therefore that there is nothing unnatural in it: that these 
incredibilities, however unaccountable they may appear, cannot 
be rioted merely for their own sake, until they shall be shown 
to ho impossibilities, to do which requires a perfect knowledge of 
the power of God ; that they have been attested by many wit- 
nesses without any proof of concert, and whose evident interest 
was not to do so ; that a faith in them has spread far and wide, 
and tliat^ if we seek to exorcise them from our minds, we are 
certain to fall into credulities which present many more points of 
objection. As to the argument from the command to slay the 
Canaanites, the answer is, that this was a special injunction for a 
special puq)ose ; that the general precept, ‘ thou shalt not kill,’ is 
a part of the divine as well as of the moral law ; and that to 
reject Revelation, os inconsistent with God’s attributes for this 
reason, would be as absurd as to deny that a Government can 
be just which appoints ministers to execute its penalties.. The 
other arguments, drawn from external evidence, in some chRno- 
logical errors in the Bible, and in the silence of history as to 
some of its details, are met by a denial of the truth of the 
charges, — an answer which modem criticism will hardly admit as 
sufficient ; but, as these cavils are quite consistent with the sup- 
position that the Bible comes from God, is a Revelation of His 
dealings with man, and gives us a rule of life marked out by the 
divine will, we may pass them by. Ve^ beautifully Berkeji^ thus 
gives a general answer to ail such objections : — ‘ Things, our 
‘ wisdom unaccountable, may, nevertheless, proceed from an 
‘ abyss of wisdom which our line cannot fathom : prospects 
‘ viewed but in part, and by the broken, tinged light of our 
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thoa^b ^bcf • seem' .^iblll 

;f;m(mBt^ o1li€rai«e to aaotber 

^ eyevaiid in ^ aitaatbn : in a word, as huma^i^isdasi 

* is but phildi^ &II7 in to the dlv|nd, so the wisdom of 

* Ood may 6am€|j|iinies seem foolishness io mttB.' - 

Foiled in his e4ticism, Aloiphlonj in the seventh and last 
dialope, betakesllniseifto the metaphyiucal laboratory of I^oeke, 
and issues from it oompletely equipped ag^nst Christianity. 
This philosophy, doubtless unintentionaljiy, has always supplied 
weapons against rebgion. Thus, from its applying the common 
term ideas to our sensations and to the . active operations of the 
mind itself^ it was wai^drby Oondiliae into a Lucretian psycho- 
logy. But Berkeley, in the disguise of Alciphron, seeks to show 
the sceptical tendency of its Uieory of al^traotion, and of its 
tenet, that ideas must underlie every tmm in language. This is 
the pith of Alciphron’s argument. Since, in perceptible objects, 
many ideas are found combined, the mind has the faculty of dis- 
tingtdshing them from each other, and separating tliem into their 
several forms. Thus as the object man comprises the ideas of 
extension, figure, colour, rational, living, and the like, weshavc 
the faculty of resolving these ideas into their separate types or 
figures. But further, as in perception some ideas, or apprehended 
forms, are found to be common to many individual objects, the 
mind can abstract these common ideas ; that is, can draw them 
off, so to speak, from the objects they refer to in common, and 
condense them into new forms, which body forth to the under- 
standing, in distinct shapes, the common qualities of theso 
objects. Thus, inasmuch as all individual men present in 
common, the ideas of reason, life, and extension, wo can cut 
off from individuals these common ideas, and so got at a new 
abstract idea of reason, life, and extension, which shall stand 
indifferently for these qualities in all men. But also, when all 
the^ common qualities of any class of objects, capable of real 
bei^, have been abstracted into new ideas, separated from those 
qualities which are not in common, these ideas can be fused into 
another abstract idea, which represents the entire class of objects, 
not in particular individuals, but each and all alike. For 
example, if the sum of the common qualities of man be reason, 
life, and extension, the mind, when it has formed abstract ideas 
of these^qualities, puts them together into the abstract idea of 
matL,||mch does not image forth any particular man, since it 
does represent his peculiar difference, but gives to the mind 
a copy of man in general. But farther ; as general terms are 
c<n^sedly not the marks of the ideas of individual objects, they 
be the signs of these abstract ideas. Thus the genend 
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Hji verbal tolm of that wbiob ia tho ibe&t^ of >aoli 

and all men. And h^ce, since words are bidy: sil^ of ideas, 
since ideas mif^t always nnderUe thotn; it dny^enM 

term, which does not convey to the miiMi :tg£t ' ^stracd; idea*of 
something, is idealass, and therefore nonsendlial. ! ' 

With these argumoats, which we believe can ill be derived 
from Loche, Alciphron makes short work of Ohristianity. Take, 
he observes, the teem ' grace.' It is a general term i it doOs not 
stands; for any particular thing or individual object. It'^Hows, 
tlierefore, that it must het(&en some abstract idea, ^ther of a 
quality common to objects, or of a class of objects capable of 
real being, or at least of something appertaining to many indivi* 
duals, which can be drawn off, and formed into an abstract idea. 
But it is impossible to frame any such mental figure or idea, and, 
therefore, the term is idealess, and consequently absurds In 
reply, Eupbranor asks him to frame an abstract idea of this term 
‘ force,’ which signifies a quality common to many objects, which 
abstract idea, according to the hypothesis, is to be severed fro^i 
all particular objects, and to suggest a distinct mental image. 
Alciphron finds this impossible ; and is then requested to frame 
an abstract idea of ‘ triangle,' which shall not give the image of 
any particular triangle, but shall represent to the mind the entire 
class of tliree angled figures. Being here equally at fault — as, 
indeed, his master was before him— he is driven to admit that 
his demoustration is ^ vain wisdom all and false philosophy,’ that 
abstract ideas, as mental phenomena, cut off from all objects, are 
non-existent, or at least cannot be framed by Alciphron s process, 
and that, inasmuch as general terms are elements of language, 
which may either not convey ideas at all, but’ may be used to com- 
municate emotions and feelings, or which, when taken in sen- 
tences, may convey notions or ideas quite distinct from any jdeas 
tliat, taken apart, may underlie each terra, they do not necesearily 
suggest to the mind any distinct image in each term set alone. 
How true this is of general terms will be evident to any one who 
takes up a sentence containing them. Thus in the text, ‘ man 
'shall not live by bread, but by every word which cometh from 
' the mouth of God,’ it is evident that this conveys to the mind a 
notion of a law for man, hut does not suggest to it ai^aeparate 
ideas of ‘ word or man,' And hence the doctrine, tne^ every 
general term in language must, when used, suggest an abstract 
idea, is altogether futile; an^ so Alciphron's philosophy falls to 
the ground. Wo may here incidentally observe, that because in 
this and other places Berkeley assails Locke’s theory of abstrac- 
NO. LI. I 
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ti<m, and denies that abstr^t ideas can be formed by a kind of 
Rescinding from partieularsy it does not follow that he is a mere 
notnibalist. On the contrary, he expressly admits that w:Ofds are 
not the only cause of our forming general ideas ; that general 
ideas, representing the conformity between individuals of the 
same sort, do exist,, though not elaborated by abstraction ; and> 
therefore, we apprehend he is to be classed as a conceptualist. 

But further, Euphraaor asks, Are not religious doctrines matters 
offaitli? And does &ith presuppose an intellectual perception 
of the ideas contained in tlie terms of each proposition we are 
called on to believe ? If we believe that * God is a Spirit,’ do 
we ‘ wiredraw ideas’ of ‘ God* and ‘ Spirit’ ? On the contrary, is 
not faith an assent to a proposition, or scries of propositions, 
more or less determined by our moral faculties ? Try religion 
and scepticism by the same test, vrith regard to this particular. 
Po not sceptics require faith in the proposition ‘ tliat fate rules 
the worid ?’ And yet does every one who believes in this adjust 
distinct ideas of ‘ fatC and world* ? It must be admitted this is 
not the case ; and yet faith in the dogma may and does exist ; for 
it is not a perception of the ideas of its terms, but a moral as 
well as an intellecTtual assent to any doctrine that really obtains 
for it extensive credit. 

Alciphron now, 

* Quite at a lose, for all his darts were spent, 

takes refuge in fatalism. We quote the pith of Berkeley’s refu- 
tation, as it is remarkably terse and lucid, and applies to tliis 
doctrine its only satisfactory solution, its utter negation in 
practice, that is, its confutation by man himself in all his 

dealings : — 

• 

< Alciph, But still the question recurs, whether man be free ? 

^ Buphr, To deteimine this question, ought we not first to deter- 
mine what is meant by the word free ? 

^ Alciph. We ought 

* JEuphr, In my opinion, a man is said to be free, so far forth as he 
may do what lie will.. .Is this so, or is it not ? 

^Aleiph, It seems so. 

* £uphr. Kan, therefore, acting according to Ids will, may be 
accounted free. 

* A/cijplUThiB I admii to be true in the vulgar sense, but a philo* 
sopber pS higher, and inquires whether man be free to will. 

< Muptir, Tlmt is whether he can will, as he wills. I know not how 
philosophical it ma^ be to ask the que|tion, but it seems very unin- 
tell%^. The notions of guilt and metit, justice and rewar^ arc, in 
t)^ pinds of men, antecedent to lA inet^phyaical disquisitions \ and 
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according to theae received natural notions it is not doubted that 
man is accountable, that he acts and is self-determined.’ 

Alciphron, having now made all his objections, collapses into 
universal scepticism, wavra vvoXii)\piQ is his arcanum, which per- 
haps some persons would not wish to have translated into. * every- 
thing is subjective,' The dialogue closes with some admirable re- 
marks to wliichwe can onlyrefer. The following is quite in Butler's 
spirit : * Whether the principles of Christians or infidels ai’e truest 

* may he made a question, but which are safest there can be none. 

* Certainly if you doubt of all opinions, you must doubt of your 

* own ; and then, for aught you know^ the Christian may be^true. 

‘ The more doubt, the more room for faith, a sceptic of all men 
‘having the least right to demand evidence. But, whatever 
‘uncertainty there may he about other points, thus much is 
‘ certain : either there is, or is not a God : there is, or is not a 
‘ Bovehition : man either is, or is not on agent : the soul is, or is 
‘ not, immortal. If the negatives are not sure, the affinnatives 
‘ are possible. If the negatives are improbable, the affirmatives 
‘ arc probable. In proportion as any of your ingenious men finds 
‘liimsclf unable to prove any one of these negatives* he hath 
‘ grounds to suppose he is mistaken.' The practical conclusion 
of course is, that, even on the sceptic s own principles, where there 
is r(Jom Jbr doubt, that fiiith sliould be adopted which is most for 
man’s welfare. The point is thus put in the Analogy : ‘number- 
‘ less instances might be mentioned respecting the common pur- 
‘ suits of life where a man would bo thought distracted, and that 
‘in a literal sense, who would not act, and with great application 
‘ too, not only upon an even chance, but oven upon much less' of 
the credibility of that which had determined liis conduct. ^ 

TJje principal political work of Berkeley is the Qaemti a series 
of problems, suggested by the condition of Ireland in the, author’s 
time. It well illustrates the truth of an observation in it ‘that 
‘ an early habit of reflection, though obtained by speculative 
‘ sciences, may have its use in practical afiairs.’ In our judgment 
the Qmrist is the clearest exponent of the social stat^ of Ireland 
in the middle of the last century, and contains the wisest appre- 
ciation of its distempers, and their remedies, that can , be met 
with. It is almost free from the tone of sectarianism, and pre- 
judice of caste, which characterises the works of every Anglo-Irish 
Protestant of this period ; it is distinguished &6m bA fpntem- 
porancouB writings in its liberality to the Irish Boman Catholic 
nation, and in its identifying the welfare of Ireland with that of 
all classes in it; and if it wants boldness in its details of abuses 
and plans for improvement^ this must be attributed to the sensitive 
modesty of Berkeley’s disposition. It shows also on insight into 

I 2 
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Uid leading truths of political economy, ’which is, siiiprising in the 
case of one who preceded Adam Smith by a full generation. 
When it was w'ritten, Ireland was probably the worst governed 
and most miserable dependency of the crown. 'J^e penal laws 
were doing their work in deepening and making impassable the 
lines of .demarcation between the dominant and the subject races 
in that country, in checking the free transfer of landed property, 
banishing from it industry and capital, and embittering the rela- 
tions between the owners and occupiers of the poil. The restric- 
tions too upon commercial and manufacturing ^enterprise in 
Ireland were checking severely the natural growth of its opulence. 
Already the results were becoming apparent. Already, in an em- 
barrassed and domineering proprietary; in middleman tenures 
chaining the soil in feudal fetters ; in a degraded peasantry eking 
out life in the potato; in undeveloped industrial resources; in 
class hatreds and sectarian animosities, were to he traced the 
symptoms of that social disorganization, of which the historian 
of the last ten years will write the catastrophe, and, let us hope, tlio 
epitaph. Berkeley's thoughts on the subject may be classed under 
three heads — 1. Bplitical; 2. Economical ; and 0. National. One 
extract, which is all for which we can allbrd space, relates to our 
author s economic view's. 

‘ Whether the four elements, and man’s labour therein, be not the 
true source of wealth ? 

* Whether money is to be considered as Iiaving an intrinsic value, or 
as being a commodity, or standard, or measure, or a pledge, as is 
variously suggested by" writers ? And whether the true id^ of money, 
as such, be not altogether that of a ticket or counter ? 

‘Whether a fertile land, and the industry of its inhabitants, would 
not prove inexliaustible funds of real wealth, be the counters for 
vending thereof what you will, paper, gold, or silver ? 

‘ Whether even gold and silver, if they should lessen the industry 
of its inhabitants, would not be ruinous to a country ? And whether 
Spain be not an instance of this ? 

‘ Whethei the real foundations of wealth lie not laid in the numbers, 
the frugality, aud the industry of the people ? . And whether all 
attempts to enrich a nafion by (^her means, m raising the coin, stock- 
jobbing, and the like acts, are not vain ? 

‘ Whether it be not agreed, that paper hath in many respects the 
advantage over coin, as being of more dispatch in payments, more 
easily tji^^ferred, preaerved, and recovered when lost f 

* Whether the credit of the public funds be not a mine of gold to 
Bngland ? And whether any step that should lessen this credit, 

not to be dreaded ? , 

‘Whether money lying dead in the bank of Amsterdam would not 
he M useless as in the mine ? 
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‘Whether it would not be folly ta, think ihat inward commerce 
cannot enrich a state, because it doth not increase its quantity ot* gold 
and silver F And whether it is possible a country should not thrive, 
while wants are supplied, and business goes on P ' 

‘ Whether tlm general rule of determining commerce by its balance, 
doth not, like other general rules, admit of exceptions p 

‘ Whether it would not be a monstrous folly to import nothing but 
gold and silver, supposing we might do it, from every foreign port to 
which we trade P And yet whether some men may not think this 
foolish circumstandfe a very happy one ? 

‘ Wheth<T he must not be a wrongheaded patriot, or politician, 
whose ultimate view was drawing money into a country, and keeping 
it there ? 

‘ Whether it would not be a silly project in any nation, to hope to 
grow rich by prohibiting the exportation of gold and silver ? 

* Wlicther keeping cash at home, or sending it abroiid, just as it 
must seem to promote industry, be not the real interest of every 
nation ?* 

Some of the observations in this treatise, when viewed in the 
liglit of existing knowledge, and from our present standing 
point of experience, may appear commonplace.* But wc venture to 
think tliat it is far beyond the reach of any contemporaneous 
wTiter on the social science. Its thorough appreciation of the 
true sources of wealth, of the fallacies of* the old mercaiitilo 
theory of ccfonomics, and of the necessity of just government for 
the Irish nation, are, in our judgment, not to be found so clearly 
developed by any other thinker before Adam Smith. It is 
curious how little comparative popularity the Qiwrlst enjoyed, 
when contrasted with the coarse and able, but grossly ignorant 
Drapirfs Letters, But time has separated the chatf from the 
wheat. It may also be observed that Chesterfield was an 
admirer of Berkeley’s work ; and Chesterfield was the first vice- 
roy of Ireland, from 1CS8 to 1745, who advocated on enlight- 
ened and just policy towards that country. 

Looking at Berkeley, generally, we do not rank him in the 
first- class of metaphysical thinkers. His is rather the credit of 
carrying out the theory of subjective idealism to its logical con- 
sequences, regardless of any difficulties involved in the process. 
We have already given our reasons for rejecting the entire theory 
as fallacious, and as baJbd upon an hypothesis that is utterly 
untrue. Nor can it be doubted that Berkeley’s philosophy, like 
every other system that rests upon the old sophistical teuet ‘ that 
every man is the measure of all things,' leads directly to scepti- 
cism. But as a metaphysical writer his merits are of the highest 
order. So perfect and delightful a style, logical in all its deduc- 
tions, copious and clear in all its illustrations, has rarely adorned 
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a work on abstract though^, A view of him as an ethical 
thinker naturally suggests a comparison with his great con- 
tmporary, Butler. We have already pointed how they dift’er with 
regard to the true foundation of moral obligatf on. But in 
allhost every particular of method, and in their general concep- 
tion of the subject, these eminent men are dissimilar. Berkeley, 
in his ethics, is, we tbink> a Blatohist. Thus ho evolves the idea 
of a Deity all-wise and albgood from a consideration of the ele- 
ments of the universe, but he touches sligLtly»upon man’s rela- 
tions with Him. Thus he proves tlie dependence of happiness 
upon virtue, rather by contemplating the place of man in tho 
order of creation, than by analysing his nature to find out his 
proper work. Butler is eminently original, but in ethical method 
is, we think, an Aristotelian. Starting almost where Berkeley 
stops, with the assumption of a Creator, he investigates man’s 
position towards Him, and proves that the actual state of things 
in which W’e live, and the future state of things whicli has been 
revealed to us, are phases of the same government ; that each, 
as a vrhole, is incomprehensible, and open to similar objections ; 
but that in each ,man is under a n3oral ruler. From tliis he 
draws the conclusion, tliat, as regards man, in Milton’s lim- 
guage— 

* Earth is the shadow of hoareo, and things therein 
Each to the other like, more than on earth Is thought/ 

This analytic metliod is emphatically Aristotelian, though in 
the Analogy it is nc^i applied for the same purpose as in the 
Niconiacheau Ethics, But in the Smnons, Butlifer is p«‘cu- 
liarly Aristotelian. TJius he marks out the objects of man’s 
action, and therefore the way to happiness, by a careful dissection 
of our moral constitution, exactly after the manner of the greatest 
of all analysts. Doubtless, wlieu compared with Berkeley, Butler 
is the more cautious, the deeper, and the more useful thinker. 
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If Merlin were to appear to some lover of the old romances, and 
should offer to show him any proof ^f his magic art which he 
might choose to ask, we can suppose our student of the middle 
age to reply somewhat thus : — ‘ Have the kindness, then, my 
‘ good sir, to build me a palace of liomance, with a succession 
^ of courts appropriated to the different species, or cycles, of 
‘ romantic tales. Let there be an Armorican court, a German, a 

* Carlovinginn, a Chissical, and an Orienta.!. Let each court be 
‘ fitted up with pictures imd statues of the scenes and personages 

* most conspicuous in its particular province of fiction. But 
‘ above all, provide me, in every court, with dn enchanted chair 
‘ of suc h virtue that wlienover I sit down in it and close my 

* eyes, 1 sliall see pass, and mingle, as in a dream, the .hero^ 
‘ and the heroines, the giants and the dragons, the fairies and 
‘ the dwarfs, of Celtic, IsVu'man^ or Teutonic romance.' 

For tho brain of a Merlin nothing is too fantastical : for his 
power, nothing too arduous. Imagine the palace built, there- 
fore?, like Aladdin's, in a single night. , Let us also suppose, 
render, that wo have the privilege of entrance. Indeed, any one 
will he admitted who can produce, as token, a feather from the 
wing of a certain bjrd of Paradise called Fancy. 

We enter the Armoiican, or Celtic court, devoted to the legends 
of Brittany and Wales, There, in the centre, is the famous 
' Table' Hound on the wall above hangs, on the one side, King 
Artburs sword Exenlibur; on the other, a picture of Sir 
Percival's vision, wherein appeared to him the two ladies riding, 
one on a lion, the other on a serpent. In yonder comer the 
lance that struck * the dolorous stroke ’ leans against the wall. 
The mantle of black, and white, and red, and grey, that was all 
made of king’s beards, hangs over a casque ; and suspended on a 
dinted hreast-plato, you see tho Imge hunting-horn of ivory which 
the knight of the Red Lands used to hang upon his oak to bo 
blown by all challengers. 

You sit down in the magic chair and dream yourself away into 
the vanished world of fable and adventure. There are King 



his knights jpt^ting in the meadow by Carndpt. Sit 
(^a&ad, who has ju/st achieved the adventore^^f the 'perilous 
8i|ege/ ih breaking spears marvellously, so that all men have 
‘wonder of him.’ Next arises Sir Lauhcelot s castle of the Garde 
Joyeuse, whither he welcomes Sir Tristeem and the%elle Ysonde 
with great rejoicings!' Presently, it is King Arthur whom you 
see, on a solitiQ^^ adventure, watching with amazement 'the 
guesting beast,’ in whose shelly is heard a crying ds of thirty 
couple of hounds; or it is j^ Beaumains who comes to the hmd^ 
of the black hawtliom and & black banner, and vanquishes the 
black Knight, the lord thereof; or^Sir Percival and Sir Ector, 
having nearly slain, each other, are recovered by t^e passing by 
of the Sangreal, vrith it^ marvellous sweetness and healing savour. 
At last, those sad times come when there is ill blood between 
King Arthur and Sir I^auncelot, when the traitor, Sir Mordred, 
draws away the people of England, wheh Sir Gawaine is killed 
in the lust great battle of Barren Down, and King Arthur, left 
alone with Sir Bedivero beside the lake, is carried by the w eep- 
ing queens to tlie vale of Avalon. It is time now to awake. 

We enter next the German court, and are surrounded by Teu- 
tonic heroes, and fond memorials of tlie hapless Iloheiistauiren. 
The vision of tlie enchanted chair shows iis Gunther and 1 Ingen 
—last of the Burgundian host — sluiuling defiant at the top of the 
staircase, wdiicli is now^ a hill of mangled coipscs. Tlie mighty 
f Dietrich of Berne goes up alone against the terrible twain ; he 
overcomes — he delivers them bound to Kriemliild. Tlie fierce 
wom<in avenges her murdered Siegfried ; but, with Hagen, the 
secret of the Nibelungen ircasun& is lost for ever to niankirnl. 
Or, at another time, it is Parziyal whom we kee, riding disconso- 
late through a weird forest, his head drooping, hbi bridle on the 
neck of his steed. It is. bis dark time, and he is full of hard 
hitter thoughts concerning God and man. Or we witness the 
meeting of King Otnit arid the dwarf Elberich, whose armour 
blazes with diamonds and gold ; or see Urn stalwart monk llsun 
ravaging tbe garden of roses, or Hie Norman sea-rovers ciirrying 
off the weeping Gudrun, 

In the*€arlovingian court, among the paladins of Charlemagne, 
your vision is of tbe long battle fought between Orlando and 
the heathen giant Ferragus, wherein combatants, when weary 
pf'swordfttrokes, disputed on theology ; or of Orlando aillonces- 
- Vvalles, wounded to the death, bidding farewell to his good sword 
Durindana, and blowing the final blast ppon his wondrous horn. 
Perhaps it is the four sons of Aymon whom you see riding 
iogjeiher on that stout steed of theirs; or Huon of Bourdeaux 
setjs all his enemies a dancing to UiB notes pf the fairy bugle ; or. 
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Oberon, with a glittering army of a mjriad fays; abaslies all the 
pomp of Oharlenta^e with the splendoar of the land o^ fnorie, 
and, just at the fatal crisis, rescues brave Huon and fdir Esclar- • 
monde. As fjrms from Spanish and Italian fable mingle jritli * 
your dream, you see Orlando confronting Morgan le JFay in her 
palaco at the bottom of the lake, and compelling her by the 
dreaded name of Demogorgon to give, up the captive knights. 

• Then the scene changes, as is the wont of dreams," and yon are 
looking on that gorgeous optical illation, the Fata Morgana, off 
the coast/of Calabria ; and te^ers and trees, hill-sides and sails 
of ships, are seen far down in the glassy depths of the sea. Then, 
perhaps, appears Palmerin, gatherini^ the 4i.^hng flower that, 
grows on the Castle of Ten Steps, guarded by terrible enchant- 
ments; or you see white-bearded Daliarte, the solitary magician 
who hides and studies in the valley of Perdition ; or you make 
acquaintance with that aihiable giant Dramaziundo, and And him 
a right compiinipnable and pleasant personage. 

In the Classical court^. reminiscences of schooldays and read- 
,ings of romance — Lemprierc and fairy talcs — are mingled in 
•strange confusion. The Roman Emperor kpights Cymbelino 
upon the flelcl of battle, in. their young days> before Imogen 
was born, and when wicked lachimo was an innocent child, 
playing at his mothers knee. Alexander leads a gallant array 
of knights and bairons, sometimes on pilgrimage, sometimes on 
expeditions of conquest, and crowns his favourite Perceforest 
King of Britain. Pluto is turned into a king who inhabits a 
inelaucholy castle. The Fates are duennas, to' whom Proserpine 
is given in charge; and Cerberus becomes a giant on guard at 
the castle-gate, Aristotle is a master of magic, who thwarts, 
witli stronger spell, the enchantments opposed to the prowess of 
bis beloved knight Alexander. * 

In the Oriental court, among memories ‘ of the golden prime 
of good Haroun Alrascbid,' you will dr«am without fail of fielfee 
Boldans, swearing by Mabbund and^Tenhagaunt — of Emperors 
of Byzance* who are somehow next door neighbours to Denmark 
—of voyages, like those of Aboul Faouaris and of Sinbad — 
flying carpets, magic rings, petrified cities, rebellious Afrites, ; 
cruel genii — above all, of ‘Cambiiscaix bold,* the "Tartar kiug, 
and his lovely daughter Canace. You see her leave her palace 
in tlie dewy spring morning, impatient to exercise a new gift — 
the laculty conferred by the magic ring of interpreting the speech 
of birds. You see her take the crying bleeding falcon to her 
bosom — she questions it^ — she hears its sorrowful love-tale. 
And, in dream at least, you ‘ call up him who left half-told* tliat 
tale of the for East. In your vision, Chaucer’s squire .finishes 
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Uli story ; and when Algarsif, brought safe through many a peril 
hy the horse of brass, has won his Theodora, you behold the 
i^ght coming out of the West who is to have Canace to wife, 
when he has jousted with her two brethren, a%d proved him 
worthy of such a prize. 

Such are some of the traditionary streams whence mediajval 
romance, ever changeful, ever abundant, derived its chief sup- 
plies. From the East, ri^yealed by the Crusades, from Greece, 
from Moorish Spain, froiji^ the Pyrenees, from Brittany, from 
Cornwall, from the heart of Wales, from the stormy North, and 
from the haunted German forests, came legends and superstitions, 
memories of great Jbattles* and heroic deeds, tales of barbaric 
horror, records of endurance and of love ; and these, mingled 
together — transmitted — transformed — embellished — ;exaggerated, 
m^e up the rich and strange complexity of chivalrous romance. 
Scholars divide the romances into families or cycles. But the 
classification is, for the most part, only approximate ; and as in 
some tropic vrood, thick grown with parasitic plants, s(^ is it with 
the growth of fiihle ; many a tree is found supporting leaves and 
flowers wiiicli belong to another plant, and are ranged in a 
widely-diflerent species. Indeed, the dispersion of ideas among 
ihe races of mankind resembles not a litth? the dispersion of. 
seeds among the regions of the earth. Some seeds are trans- 
ported by tlie wind of great tempests ; others washed far away by 
inundations. Some are lightly home away, with songs, by the 
birds ; others cross fell and flood, adhering to the smoking flanks 
of the hunted deer. So with the conceptions, the incidents, the 
personages, from which a story grows. Some are carried from 
their native legendary seat by migration or invasion. Wander- 
ing minstrels scatter some in camp and court, while others are 
the tribute of the fugitive to tlie land of his exile. But we may 
leave it to the learned to dispute concerning the genealogy of 
fi^ition. Let us for awhile believe these stories, and for half-nn- 
hour become once more children. Let us, in this way, bathe with 
Sir Huon in the Fountain of Youth, and renew the simplicity of 
childhood. * Old Time has robbed us of many things, lie has 
a hoard of treasures — richer far than that which wrought the woe 
of the Nibelungen — in a certain cavern of his which men call 
the Past. Let us despoil the enemy, and, bringing up from the 
depths those old fancies and inventions which he has sunk in 
oblivion, build them into a summer-house for our delectation. 
Let us do as the Lady of the Hidden Isle did, who built her a 
gorgeous palace out of the treasures contained in the ships sent 
against her by her enemy. Let us read the old tales, remember- 
ing that they were once the delight of men of like passions with 
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ourselves — ^that the jongleur told them ranidst the rapt attention 
or the fierce applause of knights and squires, stretched on the 
greensward in the summer, or lounging on the rushes before the 
great hall fire ifi the wearisome winter time. How pleasant is it 
to think, as we read some metrical romance ol old times, that 
(as saith old Gower of the Tale of Pericles)— 

* It bath been eung at festivals, 

On ember-eves and ho|b|^eB ; 

And lords and ladies m^weir lives 
Have read it for restoratives.* 

The volume now edited by MM. Mdland and d’H6ricault con- 
tains five prose romances. Of these, the first four are from 
manuscripts of tlie thirteenth century, recently discovered. Tho 
fifth, which is interspersed with metrical passages, is a translation 
of a story previously current in the South, into tho northern 
dialect of the Isle of-France. \ 

The thirteenth century is rich in rhymed romances, in satire, 
and in song, but we have little of its prose ; and the greater, 
accordingly, is the interest which belongs to si^ch specimens as 
these. 

Great also is the interest attaching both to the language and 
the manners of tliat Northern France which was destined, in this 
thirteenth *c(.'ntury, to ahsojh the France of the west, and the 
France of tlic south — to asseri itself as the first nation of tlie 
Continent, and to humble the Papacy as no emperor had ever 
humhlod it. TJie difdect of these romances is that of Picardy, 
of the region about Paris, and of Champagne — those north-central 
provinces where that rough but vigorous life was strongest and 
most active, which was to unite and centralize the nationality of 
France. Picardy, bordering upon Flanders, shared something of 
the busy democratic spirit of that land of guilds and communes. 
Enthusiastic as were these Picards, tliere were not wanting cle& 
heads among them — witness Beaumainoir and Desfoiitaines, who 
laid the foundations of French jurisprudence. But Champagne, 
above all, was tho region of Nolihern France most prolific in the 
chroniede, the romance, the satire, and the merry tale. Gro- 
tesque shows, riotous festivals, dramatic parodies of everytiiiug 
solemn, where the delight of the Champenois. To Champagne 
belong the earliest of the romance poets, and the earliestfwriters 
of history and memoir. She boasts of ancient singers, like 
Chretien de Troyes ; and of nobles who wrote history, like Ville- 
Hardouin anddoinville. 

The language of these romances, therefore, is tho language of 
the men whose actions lead off the history of France — ^who laid 
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the basis of its greatness in modem history, consolidating by 
bead and hand — by policy and war — its many duchies and coun- 
ties into a formidable kingdom. Many causes contributed to 
facilitate their labour. In the thirteenth century, the Normans 
in England began to grow cool towards their brethren on the 
Continent. For our Norman^ be it remembered, are by this 
time men of substance ; their fortunes are made ; while the 
Normans in Normandy are but a kind of poor relations — always 
wanting help — always in fifeublc, and giving trouble. It is not 
to be wondered at, therefore, that these latter — what with the 
irksomeness of the Norman yoke, on the one side, and the fair 
promises of Philip Augusius on the other — should have thrown 
themselves, but too ctigerly, into his arms, and should then have 
been abandoned to their fate. In a few generations the last 
reminiscence of kindred will have vanished, and Normandy will 
hate England as religiously as does; the rest of France. 

Such was the process of •consolidation in the West. In the 
South, when the thirteenth century opened, the Count of Toulouse 
was a person of far more consequence than the king who reigned 
at Paris. When jihe thiiieenth century closed, the riches and tho 
culture of the South had been absorbed, or destroyed iittci lv, by 
the more barbarous North. For Languedoc was found guilty of 
heresy; and Dominic and IJe Montlbrt scored the cross, in 
characters of blood and lire, over all that lovely region of the 
vineyard and the olive. 

Next, we see this very France — so* greatly indebted thus fur to 
the papacy for her own development — assuming the port of the 
master. Unwittingly she avenges on the Popes the blood ol* the 
last of the Hohenstauffen. In reality, the cause of the Empire is 
maintained in the thirteenth century, not by Germany, but by 
France— that France w'hicli a pope had summoned to oppose the 
German. For the cause of Emperor against Pontiff, is the cause 
of the secular against tho spiritual, — and it is represented, in fact, 
by any temporal kingdom whatever, strftng enough to hold the 
Pontiff in check. A sense of rigM which is not the casuistic sense 
of the church ; a law of duty which is not the ceremonial duty of 
the churchman, now assert and oven avenge themselves. When 
a French lawyer — the intrepid and relentless Nogaret — beards the 
trembling Pope at Anagni, when, in his person, the lay power has 
successfally asserted itself against the merely ecclesiastical — the 
act is significant of a great and necessary revolution in tlie thoughts 
of men — a revolution of w'hich France was the first to reap the 
largest and most direct advantage. 

And, now let us come to the romances themselves. MM. 
Molond and d’H^ricault have discharged their editorial functions 
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in a manner most praiseworthy. Their object has been to produce 
a volume which shall interest the general reader, and not the 
scholar merely. Their introduction conveys the requisite amount 
of literary and philological information with clearness and 
brevity. In tke notes they have appended to the text, they are 
content to remove as simply and expeditiously as possible, the 
principal verbal difficulties which the old French presents even 
to educated readers. Their remarks are really elucidations — ^not 
obscurations, as antiquarian hypotljgsis and disquisition too 
frequently become. 

We shall begin with the story of King Florits and the Fair 
Jeanne [Lc Hoi Flore et la Belle Jehav^n^, not because it is alto- 
gether the best, but because it transports the reader most com- 
pletely into the world of feudalism, and best illustrates the 
manners and spirit of the time. For it must never be supposed 
that fictions such as these — even when fullest of improbable inci- 
dent or extravagant adventure— -are Without their use for the 
gravest purposes of history. Our dreams take their complexion 
fruin the events and employments of the day. In like manner, 
the idtujl world of romance takes its tone from the actual world of 
daily iffe. The sculptures of Nineveh, while they exhibit mon- 
strous symbols, like the winged bulls, and strangest combinations 
of bestial and of human forms, do yet accurately depict for us the 
costume, the ceremonies, and the usages of, remote antiquity. 
And so the chivalrous romances, amidst the wildest creations of 
Iho fancy, exhibit to us the manners, the apparel, the solemnities, 
the recreations, of the Middle Age. The Morte d' Arthur itself is 
not more full of enchanters, giants, fairies, evil spirits, and 
prophetic visions, than the romance of Perceforest Yet the 
romance of Perceforest pourtrays so fully the laws, the arms, 
the ritual, the spirit of chivalry, that it was chosen as his text- 
book by M. de Sainte Palaye, one of tlio first of mediaeval 
scholars. 

The story of King Florus and the Fair Jeanne is somewhat 
awkwardly told, and its simple structure can lay no claim to that 
callida junctura which is the accomplishment of a more artificial 
age. 

Several plots or actions arc carried on together, and the transi- 
tion from one to the other is effected by the set phrase — *Now 
the stoiy is going to quit so-and-so, and to tell of so-and-so’— 
in a word, Iho fabric leaves visible all the knots and ends of thread. 
We shall confine ourselves ns much as possible to the main line 
of incident, where the matter has interest fully sufficient to com- 
pensate for anything homely or unskilful in the manner. 

A brave knight, dwelling on the marches of Flanders and 
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Hainaultj had a daughter of surpassing beauty named Jeanne. 
He had also a squire named Bobert, to whose fidelity and courage 
he was indebted for many a prize in the lists. The wife of our 
good knight was anxious to see him take some step# toward pro- 
viding a suitable match for their lovely daughterly Finding her 
husband, who thought of little but feats of arms, careless about 
the matter, she urged the 8qt#6 to use his influence with him. 
Accordingly, as they were on their way home from a tournament 
in which the knight had be^ twice crowned victor, chiefly through 
the prowess of Kobert, the faithful squire began to remind his 
master that it was time he thought of his daughter s marriage. 

* She shall soon be mailed,* quoth the knight, ^ since you wish it so 
much — ^provided you have no objection.’ 

‘ I ? Assuredly not, sire.’ 

* You give me your word on it ?* 

* Yes, sire.* 

* Robert, tbou hast served me right well. I have found thee brave 
and true, and what I am thou hast made me. Tl’hrougb thee I have 
gained five hundred livreee of land.* I had only five hundred at first, 
now I have a thousand. 1 tell thee thou art very dear to me, and 
therefore will I give thee my fair daughter, if thou art willing.^ 

Our readers will observe here, how completely the tournament 
was the business of the knight in those days. A poor knight 
might become rich ; a rich one might double his estate, by going 
from tournament to tournament, and winning the arms and horses 
of his vanquished antagonists, or their equivalent in money. 

Our grateful knight is in earnest. In spite of some opposition 
on the part of his lady, he betroths Jeanne to Koberl, knights 
him, and settles on him four hundred livrees of his land. The 
marriage was te take place on the day following tliat on wliich 
Robert had been made a knight. Now it so happened, that 
Robert had once, when in peril of Jiis life, vowed a pilgrimage to 
St. Jago of Compostella, to be undertaken within a day from the 
time when he should have received the knightly spurs. Sad at 
heart, but piously true to his vow, ho tells his lord that he must leave 
his bride in the Church when the marriage has been solemnized, 
and ere noon ride away towards Spain. One Raoul, an evil- 
minded knight, who plays the lachimo to our Postlmmus, lays 
him a wager of four hundred Ivcrees of land, that the wife thus 
speedily abandoned shall prove faithless — that he, Raoul, will 
bring to her husband, on his return, proofs of her inconstancy, or 
forfeit the stoke. The depositions are taken in the presence of 

* A UerH was ai much bad as brcuglit in a Uvi« of rental 
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the SeigDeur. Eobert. depasrts, confident in the virtue of bis bride ; 
and she remains to offer prayers for the safe return of her beloved 
lord. 

Baoul^ ^ attract the slightest notice, fb^ns to tremble 

for his land.*JJe corrupts one of Jeannes domestics, and partly 
by stratagem, partly by violence, famishes himself with tokens 
which will support but too strong his boast of her infidelity. 
Robert returns in safety, but, within a day or two, lus joy 
is turned into anguish. The seeming proofs adduced by Raoul 
are not to be gainsaid. In a moment, love and lands are lost 
together. Without speaking a word he takes horse and secretly 
departs for Paris. ^ 

The fair Jeanne, vainly protesting her innocence, reproached by 
her father, abandoned by her husband, adopts a brave resolve. 
Cutting ofi‘ her beautiful tresses and assuming the dress of a 
squire, she rides towards Paris in search of her husband. Having 
discovered him without much, difficulty, she enters into conver- 
sation, and asks whither he is going. He tells her that he has no 
purpose, no hope ; she whom he loved host in the world has 
2 )roved untrue ; and his broad lands, too, they are gone. Under 
the name of John, she then offers her servicei^ as Jiis esquire. 
W^Iicn he replies that ho cannot afford to hire lier, is penuiloBS, 
in three days must sell his good steed, she shows him a sum of 
money she has with her^ which she begs him to use. Right 
gladly, and with many thanks, Sir Robert accepts her help ; and 
they travel together to Marseilles, attracted thither by rumours 
of war in that neighbourhood. 

Meanwhile, a sore sickness befals the false Raoul, and believing 
himself about to die, he confesses to a priest the artifice by which 
ho has blasted the reputation of his lord’s daughter, and reduced 
his brother knight to penury and exile. Saith the priest, ‘ Perform 
‘ the penance I enjoin, and 1 will take your sin upon my soul ; 

‘ you shall he quit of it. You must promise and give pledge that 
^ you will, as soon as recovered, assume the cross, go on pil- 
‘ grimage to the Holy Jjand, and truly contess your crime to 
‘ 'whomsoever you meet that shall ask you the reason of your 
‘journey.’ But Raoul, when restored to health, showed little 
dispo-sition to keep his vow ; till the good priest at last threatens 
to acquaint the seigneur with his guilt. Then, indeed, the 
reluctant sinner promises to set out ‘ on the March passage.* 

It appears that, after the commencement of the Crusades, there 
were, every year, two regular seasons of departure for Palestine, 
on each of which a fresh company of pilgrims and Crusaders set 
forth together. One of these seasons was called the March 
passage, or Pasaagitm vemaU; the other was the summer, or 
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pasea ^ ^tyled, from its proximity to the .saint's day, 

^ i^'-lWhen Sir Bobert and his s^ire r^ched Marseilles they found, 
tb Ih^ l^eiat ^ instead 6f trsr,j||The knight 

%a8 troubled. ^ ^®ow/ he asked, *^aH I t^ay ft ^monby thou 
►^iast lent me ? Yet repaid thbu shalt be, if I must sell my horse 
iipbrefor/ Squire John comforted him, sayings that he had some 
money still leftr— that hb *^^ 0 :6rst-rate baker— 'witli the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of their horses he yronld purchase com, <kc., 
and begin to sell French bread. The plan succeeded admirably. 
In two years tliey had laid by money sufficient to rqnt a large 
house, which the knight stacked with good wine, and fetted up as 
a hostelry. A gainful life, and a right pleasant, was this for Sir 
'Hbbert, who had his horses and his servants, and enjoyed the com- 
pany of the noblest knights and bravest gallants ^who passed 
through, or who abode in, wealthy*Marseilles. In four years, says 
our business-like storyteller, they had made more than three 
hundred livres exclusive of their furniture, which was fully worth 
another fifty. ' ^ . 

Baoul, on his ^ay to Palestine, must needs lodge, with his 
three squires, at^he French hostelry. Jeanne recognised him at 
once. She inquired into the cause of his pilgrimage, and received 
fipom his own lips that full account of his transgressions which he 
was bound by his vow to render. On’ hjs return, he visited them 
ttgtun. Soon after his departure. Sir Bobert was persuaded by 
his faithful squire to turn their possessions into money, and 
return to his old home near Hainault. His seigneur feceived 
him with great rejoicings, Baoul appearing with the rest at the 
festival. Bobert now related fully to his squire the story of his 
wager, and how he had lost thereby the joy of his life. ' Sir/ 
said John, ' if you will challenge him as a traitor, I will fight with 
liim for you.*"* A^ordingly, when John persisted in his intention 
of publicly charg&g Baoul with foul treason in the matter of the 
count's daughter* Sir Bobert came forward, and threw down his 
glove. Baoul reluctantly responded to the challenge; pledges 
were given^in presence of the Count, and a day of combat ap- 
pointed. After a long and fierce contest, the vanquished Baoul, 
with the sword of his antagonist at ins throat, confessed liis false- 
hood, and was sentenced to perpetual banishment. 

But the joy of the victor was alloyed by grief for the absence of 
his trusty squire. About a fortnight previous to the day fixed 
for the wager by battle, John had vanished, and Sir Bobert sought 
him in vain. In fact, the fair Jeanne had meanwhile thrown off 
hot disguise, and discovered herself to one of her cousins at the 
who secreted her in her chamber. While waiting in scclu- 
mn till her lord should 'have punished their adversary, her beauty 
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recovered its lus^e ; and her cousin, when she iltir her in apparel 
worthy of a princess, was astonished at her lovelinesB. Jeanne 
now sends for her father and mother, who, with tejEurs^^and speech’ 
less emotioi? ^biace their long-lost child. Nm, Sir Bobert is 
overwhelmed with joy by the inexplicable recsovery of the wife he^ 
^bought lost to him for ever. £rp long, he details to her the 
invaluable services rendered jiim by his lost squire, and announces 
his intention of setting off on the morrow, never to rest , till he 
has found him. ‘ And will yon leave me ?* said the lady. ^ It jis 
‘ my duty,* answered he; ' for no man would do forme what he' has 
* done.* ‘ He did but what he ought,' replied Jeanne. In short, 
she thinks it now time to tell him ^ho the squire really was, 
and how, under that disguise, she had been constantly at his side* 
Unspeakable is their happiness. They live wealthy, honoured, 
loving ; and, when the seigneur and his lady die, succeed to the 
inheritance, still farther enriched by the knightly achievements of 
Sir Robert. 

Here the story, according to our modem notions, ought to end, 
without saying anything of King Florus. The remainder of the 
talc relates how that potent monarch, childle^ and a widower, 
sent for the fair Jeanne, some years after the death of Robert, 
offering to make her his queen. She returns a spirited reply — let 
him come and see her if he will ; tlie true knight seeks the lady, 
not the lady the knight. The king, unused to such language, is 
at first angry ; but when some of his barons represent to him that 
such a reply was, in fact, an indication of her worth, he sets forth 
to visit the still hehutiful widow in her castle. She accepts him, 
and, to his great joy, brings him a girl and a boy to succeed to 
his domains. Jeanne’s son w^on him great renown, and became 
Emperor of Constantinople ; while her daughter, who afterwards 
became queen in her father’s stead, married a son of the King of 
Hungary, and so came at last to rule over two kingdoms. The 
fair Jeanne, says tbe tale, whom God had so honoured for her 
fidelity and goodness, lived half a year after witnessing the great-r 
ness of her children, and then made a goodly and a peaceful end. 

The literature of the Middle Age has given us nowhere a. finer 
ideal of womanhood than that presented in the character of the 
fair Jeanne. In tbe touching story of Griseldis, we see a 
submission rendered to the brutal caprices of man which is only 
due to the mysterious dispensations of God. As Griseldis is of 
humble origin, her cruel lord exercises not merely the supposed 
prerogative of tlie husband in relation to the wife, hut the prero- 
gative also of the seigneurtin relation to the vassal. This 
tyranny of a privileged class is the feature of , feudalism most 
unnatural and most repulsive to our sense of humanity and 

NO. LI. K 
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joatioe. La Jehanne^ however, while lowly-hearted, is 

never weak. In the face of adversity, sbe displays promptitude, 
courage, fert^tv of resource. Her love, deep, and true, and 
tender, is no semmeutal passion— is her stren^h, not her weak- 
ness— is manifest in enunrance and self-sacrifice^ not in vain 
Irishes, sighs, and tears. While brave, she is never nnwomanly ; 
and the fidelity of the llquiie is the devotion of. the wife in 
another form. The sim^e practical spirit of the tale, its freedom 
from exaggeration, the strong sense of duty that pervades it, the 
absence of aU parade or self-consciousness in tlie performance of 
righteous or heroic acts, — ^these are qualities which must strike 
every reader — qualities whibh made the strength of the northern 
mind — qualities which, refined and clothed with all the grace of 
womanhood, are concentrated in the character of la belle 
Jehanne. 

The story of King Flonis and the Fair Jeanne was imitated in 
the fifteenth century, and has been inserted by M. Fr. Michel iu 
a volume of Pantheon litteraire ; but the old MS. of t)ic 
thirteenth century, containing both this tale and that oi' the 
Emperor Constant, in the Picard- Walloon dialect, is now gi\ en 
to the public for the first time. 

We shall now, for the sake of an instructive contra.st, give our 
readers an outline of Aucassin and Nicolette — the last Nouvellc 
in this collection of MM. Molai^d and d'ilericault. Its fonn is 
peculiar, consisting of prose intermpted, at in’egular intervals, 
by passages of monorhymed metrical narrative. Unlike the four 
preceding tales, destined only to be read, this little romance was 
designed to be partly recited and partly sung by the jongleur. 
The rhymed passages are accompanied by the musical notes to 
which they were sung, probably in chorus, by the minstrel and 
his company. ' The higher form of art here employed, and the 
tone of the romance, as well as the scene of its action, all indi- 
cate a Proven9al origin. With duo allowance for some slight 
modification in passing through the hands of a translator belong- 
ing to the sober and more serious North, the story may bo 
regarded as a truly characteristic product of the sunny, pas- 
sionate, free-thinking Southern France. Several translations of 
it appeared in the eighteenth century, and Sedaine converted it 
into a comic opera. • 

The aged Count Guarin de Beaucaire has en only son, named 
Aucassin ; a tall and stalwart youth, with long fair curling hair, 
bright eyes, and a comely countenance. But Aucassin is so far 
gone in love for Nicolette that he will not mount steed, or don 
his aimour, or perform any knightly duty, — even though his 
Ather is sore pressed ’ by his old enemy, Bougars de Valence- 
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Nicolette is a beautifal girl who was purchased' iy a viscount— 
the vassal of Count Guaiin, from the Saracens; baptized, and 
adopted as his daughter. Count Guarin summ^allfie visoouhi, 
and bids hin^ cairf this Nicolette out of •tfie cdimtry,— -for 
Aucassin has sworn that he will not draw sword till his fatter 
allows him to take her for his wife. The viscount expresses his 
regret that she should give so much trouble, and shuts her up, 
with an old nurse, in a lofty chamber of his palace, looking out 
upon the garden. Aucassin, fearing the worst, presents himself 
before the viscount, and insists on knowing what he has done 
with her. The viscount quietly replieg that Aucassin must marry 
the daughter of a king, or of a count ; Nicolette is beneath him. 
And if his suit bo other than honourable, his gain would be 
small even if he succeeded ; for his soul would burn to eternity in 
hell, and he could never enter Paradise. 

‘ * What should I do in Paradise ?* replies the lover. * I do not 
care to go to Paradise, unless 1 can have my dear Nicolette whom I 
love so much. It is only old priests that go to Paradise — old fellows, 
halt and maimed, lihat spit all day and all night in front of altars, and 
in the crypts of the clAirches — dressed in old cowlB and old frocks, — 
hare-foot(Kl, bloated, dying of hunger, and thirst, and cold, and all sorts 
of diseases. These are the sort of folk that go to Paradise. I don’t 
want to have anything to do with them. But I should like to go to 
hell ; for to hell go all the gay and gallant cavaliere who fall in tourna- 
menis or in battle, and all the good squires and gentlemen. 1 should 
like to go where they are. There, too, go those fair and gracious 
ladies who had each of them two or three lovers beside their hus- 
bands, There go, moreover, the gold imd silver and costly stuffs, the 
harpers and the minstrels, and the topmost men of the time. I should 
like to bo with them, if I can only have my sweet Nicolette 
with me,’ 

‘ * ’Tis no use talking,’ answers the Viscount ; * you shall never see 
her, I tell you, if your father came to know that you had speech of 
her, he would burn her alive and me too, and you yourself woidd have 
every reason for fear.’ 

* * I’m Sony to hear it,’ says Aucassin, and so departs dolefully.’ 

Now consider, reader, for a moment, this infidel reply of young 
Aucassin. It is found not in a satire, where such licence -might 
be expected. It is inserted needlessly, os of set purpose, in a 
tale of love. It was applauded, doubtless, many a time, by lords 
and ladies, seated round tbe minstrel in tbe gardens of Languedoc, 
among the birds and flowers, on summer a^moons. Where is 
that simple faith which many imagine the universal charaoteristio 
of the NGddle Age ? Aucassin listens only to his passion. In 
comparison with that, ♦he authority of a father— of morality — of 
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clmrob, is Abihing. He is: utterly I^icurean, aud oiui believe 
only in things sensuous^. His epntempt.for holy men and holy 
thi^ is ui^i^^sed. 3uch raillery afterwards deligbted the 
sceptical wits of the eighteenth' centu^, ana Ihis ftpeech became 
the favourite passage ^ a favouiite tale. Contrast with it the 
reverence, the duti^ 6e|||ponta;*oI, of the northern romance. It 
is obviously the oreatiin^w another world. 

A minority in Southern Prance protested, on behalf of a purer 
faith, against the corruptions of Home. But the majority were 
too volatile and. too voluptuous for any movement so earnest, or 
for any motive so high. Their quick wits detected, with a fatal 
facility, the arts of priestcraft ; till priestcraft and piety were 
abjured together. The name of priest became a by-word of con- 
tempt. No lofty sense .of right and duty replaced the exploded 
terrors of the church. Thus all restraint was token away. Their 
rednement was ihe refinement of a pagan race and of a pagan 
time, . Many centuries ago, Greeks from Ionia, disdaining the 
yoke of Gyms, had abandoned their native X^hocma — 

* Ire p^e8 quocunque femit, quocunque per undaa 
Notoa Yocabit, aut protervuB Afrlcua*' 

They established a colony in the neighbourhood of Marseilles. 
It would seem as thongli the old Greek spirit — a something of 
Theocritus and something of Aristoi)hanes, hod renewed itself 
in the thirteenth century among their descendants — those acute, 
sarcastic, pleasure-loving l^ovenqals. But their intellectual 
activity was ennobled by no elevation of purpose. They were 
strangers to self-sacrifice. Without faith, they were without 
strength. If they had been less wicked, they had been less weak. 
But their civilization was hollow ; and they fell like grass before 
the mower s scythe when a host of armed persecutors from the 
North swept down and turned their singing into mourning, and 
their daiH^ing into death, and all their pleasant places into a 
desolation. 

But to return to our lovers. The old Count of Beaucairc, 
besieged and 'reduced to extremities by his assailant, Bougars de 
Valence, entreats his son Aucassin to arm himself, and head the 
defence of the town. The young man consents on condition 
that, if he returns alive, his father shall allow him two or threo 
Words with Nicolctte, and one kiss« He arms himself and Itsads a 
sally gallantly, but with such absence dfmind (owing to thoughts 
of Nicolctte), that^ before he is aware, his horse has carried him 
info the thtekest of the hostile ranks, and he is taken prisoner. 
Hie: captors consult as to the way in w^cb he shall be put to. 
death. ^A conversation so unpleasant rouses our enamoured 
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youth from his reverie. ‘ Ah !’ cries he, ‘ these w my enemies 
^they vrill cut off my head ; and vhen my bei^ is off, I shall 
‘ never be able to apeak to my sweet Nicolet^, whom I 
' love so dearly.* ]}y dexterous horsemanship, im^ood use of 
his sword, which they had still left him, he Imeaks f^^e, strikes 
down ten men-at-arms, wounds seven others^ and galldps hack, 
sword in hand. " He meets, by the Vfiijr, the Odunt de Valence, 
riding up on the news of his capture, .fl^assin strikes him sense- 
less &om.his horse, flings him across nis saddle-bow, and rides 
with him into the town. The prisoner is allowed life and ‘liberty 
only on condition of swearing never again to annoy the Count de 
Beaucaire. But the latter, though tJ^us unexpectedly delivered 
by the prowess of bis son, refuses to fulfil Iris promise. Tb the 
remonstrances of Aucassin be replies in a summary manner 
by throwing him into a subterranean dungeail at the foot of 
an old tower. 

Meanwhile, Nicoiette has effected her escape, letting herself 
down from the window one fine summer night by tying together 
the sheets and towels. Gliding in terror tlirough the deserted 
streets of Beaucaire, she hides herself for awhile behind the but- 
tress of a tower, within which she hears, through a crevice, the 
voice of Aucassin, lamenting his captivity. She speaks to him, 
and tells him she is endeavouring to find her way across 
the frontier to escape the vengeance of his father. Warned by 
the song of a friendly sentinel, she eludes the watch, crosses 
the wall at a part where some repairs are making, slides down 
one bank of the moat and climbs the other, grievously wounding 
her lovely hands, till at length she is safe on the outskirts of the 
town, at the enU'auce of a great forest. Having passed the 
of the night in i thicket, she is awakened in the morning by the 
song of the birds and the voices of shepherds, who have come 
with their flocks to breakfast by a fountain, a little way within 
the forest. She enters into conversation with them, and by the 
gift of a little money induces them to promise that if the Count's 
son should come that way, they will tell him that there is an , 
animal in the wood of such value that he would not part with 
one of its limbs for five hundred gold marks, and with virtue, 
moreover, to cure him of his trouble, if he can find it within 
three days. Then she passes into the depths of the forest* leav- 
ing thd shepherds in amazement at her beauty. There she builds 
a hut of green branches, which she garlands and tapestries with 
flowers. 

Count Guarin, hearing that Nicoiette has disappeared, releases 
his son, and holds a gi'eat festfval in the hope of diverting his 
thoughts. But Aucassin, without his Nicoiette, is deaf to all 
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metry jimsio, and blind to all gay eights. He rides away discon: 
aofaite to se^ some solace under the ^eenwood trees, and finds 
the shepherds by the fountain — their cloth laid on grass — ; 

rnging and^lkncing. On receivii^ fi*om one of them the mes- 
sage left tor him by Nicolette, hotspurs his steed and dashes 
into the heart of the wood, heedless that he is: faring his dress 
to pieces and covering jfeaseF with blood, as he forces liis way 
* thorough hush ^d th0^gh briar/ At last he discovers the 
bower which Nicolette has made. My Nicolette has been here, 
he thinks, imd dismounts. But, dreaming of Nicolette, he 
descends so'cardessly as tp allow himself to be thrown against a 
stone, hereby dislocating^ liis shoulder. Presently, Nicolette, 
who was not far distant, enters the arbour, and beholds her 
lover ! 

When the first rejoicings at such a happy meeting, were over, 
Aucassin began to be conscious of his hurt, to which love and 
joy had hitherto rendered him insensible. Nicolette, brave and 
slaHu], sets the bone, axiplies bandages of herbs, and ere long the 
knight is well. But they are not yeit safe ; so lacing her before 
him upon his horse, he rides till they come to the sea-shore. 
There they see a merchant- vess^t in which they embark, and are 
carried by a storm to. the harbour and castle of Torelore. 
After some adventures there of a comic nature, Aucassin and 
Nicolette are carried off in separate vessels by Moorish pirates, 
who* surprise the castle. The ship in which Aucassin was placed 
is fortunately driven on to the French coast near his own city of 
Beaucaire. He escapes Uy land, finds that his father is dead, and 
amidst universal acclamation succeeds to his inheritance. 

But the troubled of poor Nicolette are not yet ended. The 
vessel on board, of which she found herself belonged to the King 
of Carthage. Arrived at the harbour, some of the objects around 
her seemed familiar — ^awote dim remembrances — yes ! the king 
is her fother-T-aad it was from Carthage that she had been taken, 
fifteen years ago, by riae pirates who sold her to the Viscount of 
Beaucaire. The King of Carthage rejoices over his daughter, 
and is so bent on giving her in marriage to a potent Paynim 
prince, that Nicoletib is compelled secretly to escape irom the 
palace. She stains her face and Lands, and assumes the habit 
of a minstrel. Taking shi^ she finds her way to the coast of 
Provence, and finally reaches Beaucaire. There she se^s A^icassin 
sitting on a flight of steps at the castle-foot, surrounded by his 
knights. He is enjoying the flowers, the sunshine, and the 
edn^g of the birds ; but his oounienanoe is sorrowfdh and he 
sighs as be thinks of hk true lov& Nicolette. Then the stranger 
WQtstrei at the foot of the stairs takes out his viol; and sings of 
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tbe loves of Aucassin and Nicolette, how fond they were and 
true. Anoassin comes down, and questions him apart. The 
minstrel engages to bring Nicolette away from. Carthage within 
a week. This interval she employs in taking rest removing 
all traces ofdier disguise. BeautiM as ever, aiiu arrayed in 
ricli’ attire, she si&ds a messenger for Aucassin. They embraee 
—■they are happjf— and tme-hearted JIfeolette becomes Conn* 
less of Beancoire. 

Ijet tts turn now from the romance to the legend— from this 
tale which resembles an opera with a single actor, musical with 
songs, breathing of sweet odours and the woodland nightingale, 
dwelling on sunny nature and every Jbrm of visible beauty with 
all the fondness of the intense southern ‘temperament, alteraating 
passion with playfulness, and passing in a moment from moum- 
fuiness to mirth — let us turn from the love* of Aucassin and 
Nicolette to the friendship of Amis and Amile, saints and bro- 
tliers-in-arms, the Orestes and Pylades of the Middle Age. Some 
of oiir readers may he acquainted with one form of the story 
which is to be found in Ellis s Early English Metrical Rormnees. 
In the English romance, a Duke of Lombardy takes the place of 
Charlemagne, and the Pope dod not appear tfs in the French 
relation. But there are no material differences in the incidents 
or spirit of the story, which is an ennobling memorial of knightly 
truth, of pious obedience, and inextinguishable gratitude. 

Amis and Amile were born on the same day — the one in Bmv 
gundy, the other in Germany. Their fathers met in Italy, on 
their way to Rome; and the two children, between whom a 
rerofirkable resemblance wjis discernible, were baptized together 
•by the Pope himself, who presented them with two golden 
cups, exactly alike. As they grew up toward manhood, they felt 
impelled, about the same time, each to set forth in search of the 
other. After a search of two years, they meet at Paris, and swore 
perpetual brotherhood. Charlemagne made Amis his’ treasurer, 
and Amile Lis seneschal. At length Amis, who was married, left 
Amile at Paris, to return to his wife. Amile, forgetting the good 
advice of his friend, becomes entangled in a love affair with the 
Emperor’s daughter — is accused accordingly by Ardre, his enemy, 
and a day appointed for the ordeal by battle. As the time 
approaches, Amile becomes conscience-stricken at the thought of 
an appeal to heaven in behalf of a falsehood. Will not ‘ sinfril 
heart make feeble hand ?’ In this strait. Amis comes forward to 
take his place. Their resemblance is complete ; and Amis can 
swear with a good conscience l^at he has never loved Belisent. 
The wicked Ardr6 falls beneath his sword, and 4he grateful 
Emperor gives his daughter's hand and the lordship of a city to 
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^ chionpioii who has vindicaM her fame. The friends 
now change places once more, Anulo^tting out with his btide 
to take possession of his command, and Amis returning to his 
wife.' ■■ ■ . 

£re longfit pleased Heaven vi»t Amis with feprosy. Then 
his wife began to hate, and attempted, mom thfit^onoe, to strangle 
hiin. He was driven awfc. and wandered in utznost wretchedness 
to Borne, attended onlyip^lwo frdtihfal fblloweiB. forced thence 
again by a grievous famine, he requested Azones and Horatus to 
Qsrry him to the castle of his old companion-in-arms, Amile. 
Arrived there, he sounds the lepers rattle before the gates. The 
charitable Amile orders the^ to carry out to him bread and meat, 
and his golden cup, filled with wine. It is discovered that the 
poor leper possesses one precisely similar, and so, in a few 
moment, Amile recognises the friend and benefactor who had 
delivered him from death, and won for him his wife. With tears 
and lamentations he embraces the miserable object, and he and 
Belisent, making him an inmate of their home, lavish upon liim 
every care arid Iwdness. 

One night the angel Baphael appeared to the sufferer, and told 
him that he was commissioned ilk last to reward his patience by 
revealing to him the means of cure. He must tell his friend 
Amile, that if he will kill his two children, and anoint him with 
their blood, the leprosy will depart. Amis protests in vain. 
There is no other way. Sorrowfully he communicates the divine 
message to his friend, who is at first incredulous. When assured 
that such is indeed the way pointed out by Heaven, his faith and 
friendship rise superior to his parental love, » 

* Bid not Amis,’ he asks himself, * appear before the king, and 
^ encounter death in my stead ? And shall 1 refuse to yield him 
* up my children? He kept faith even to the deatli for me ; should 
*not 1 for him? Abraham was saved by faith, and by faith did 
Uhe saints subdue kingdoms. And God saith in the Gospel, 
‘ ‘Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto ypu, do ye 
‘ even so unto them.' ' ' 

Then, without moie delay, be went into his wife’s room, and 
bade her go to churcn and pray. When she was gone, ho took 
his sword, and approached the bed where his two children lay 
asleep, leaning over them, he began to weep bitterly, saying— 
‘ Was there ever father that willingly slew his own children ? 
‘ Alus, ipy children, I shall be no more a father, but a cruel 
‘ murderer !’ 

And the children, feeling their father’s tears dropping on them, 
awoke, and looking up in his face, began to smile; They were 
three years old, adds the tale. 
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* Your laughing will be turned into weeping,’ said t!ie father, 
f. for pres^tly must your knocent blood be shA/ 

Bo saying, be cut of their heads, and then i^laoed them on 
the pillowi covering the bodies over as though were $till 
l^ng asleep*# Then, with the Kood he had oolfected[ he anointed 
his fiend, who>reoovered by miracle in a moment. The two ' 
fdends repair immediately to the chm||i, to render their thanks- 
givings. Belisant, little thinking a^hat a price the cure has 
been attained, unites with joyful surprise in their expresaons o£ 
gratitude. When they returned home the Count wos fulf^f 
heaviness, thinking of his dead children. So the mother or- 
dered tliem to bo sent for, that they might divert him with their 
play. 

' Let them sleep on,' said he, and then went up into the room 
alone to weep over them. He found thto jdaying on the bed, 
and round the neck of each, where the h^s had been severed, a 
mark like a crimson thread ! 

The Story of the Emperor Constantf^cemdso and animated in 
stylo, is partly oriental, partly classical, in its material, iiitru- 
duoing ns to the parents of Constantine, with the usual anachro- 
nisms of romance, and giving^s a Mussulntan Emperor some 
three hundred years before the birth of Mahomet. 

The Paynim Emperor Muselin is wandering one night, with a 
few of bis courtiers, through the streets of Byzantium, quite in 
the style of Haroun Alraschid, when he hears a man in a balcony 
praying aloud, now that his wife may not, and now that sho'may, 
he brought tlirough her maternal troubles. 

‘A strange prayer,' obseiwes the Emperor. 'Surely every man 
' should feel only compassion at such a time. By Mahound and 
‘ Termagaunt, if the fellow cannot render me good reason III 
‘ have him hung/ 

On being questioned, the husband replies, that his acquaintance 
with astrology has made him aware that if the child should be 
bora at a certain moment, it would be some day either hanged or 
drowned ; if at another, the boy would hereafter marry the 
Emperor's daughter, and become Emperor himself. For this 
reason he had prayed at one time for a hastening, at another for 
the delay of Jiis son's birth. Happily the infant Lad seen the 
light at the favourable moment, and would one day wed the 
daughter of the gi’eat Muselin. 

‘ Villmn, never !’ exclaims the Emperor. 

The next day, Muselin sent a knight to bring the child away 
secretly, and, having received it, rips it up, and is about to pluck 
out its heart, when the knight stays his hand, promising to 
carry it away and drown it. Moved with pity, however, he 
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leokTes it wrapt in a silken mantle at the door of a monastery. 
The abbot takes it in^ and rears it, iMiptming it by the naine of 
Ooiitaat (Coastant, Constant) because its cure was so expensive. 

Fifteen later, the abbot, having occasion to seek on 

interview wifli tlie Emperor, was#ocompaaied by the foundling, 
now become a handsome youth. Muselin, stni^ with his ap- 
pearance, inquires who and discovers £rom the account of 
the abbot that young C^stant must be the very boy whom he 
had thought to slay. He takes him into his service, and then 
considers about the best method of making away with him. A 
war is raging on his frontier, and he causes Constant to accom- 
pany him to the scene of action. From thence he sends him 
back with a sealed letter to the governor of Byzantium, con- 
taining orders to put the bearer immediately to death. On liis 
arrival, Constant found governor at dinner, so while waiting 
for an audience he turned his horse loose in the pleasure grounds 
of the palace, and himself reclining under the welcome shade of 
an arbour, fell fast asleep. 

The beautiful daught^ of the Emperor, walking in tlic garden, 
sees the sleeper, and thinks Inm the handsomest young man she 
has evjir beheld. Ourious to kn^w the nature of his message, 
slie takes out and opens the despatch he carries at his side ; 
horrified at its contents, slie thinks only of how to save so comely 
a youth from the fate awaiting him. She substitutes for the 
letter be bears, another, duly provided with the imperial seal (her 
iatber, it appears, had left a blank order in bar hands), and ‘in 
this epistle the governor is ordered, not to kill the bearer, but to 
marry to the princess. When the exchange has been 
effected, she and her companion awaken Constant, and conduct 
him to the governor. The princess pretends great astonishment 
at tlie contents of the letter, and at first refuses compliance. 
The governenr reminds her that the Emperor must be strictly 
obeyed. At last she agrees that he shall call a council of the 
barons and chief men of the country and ask their advice. If 
they approve of the marriage ♦ she will no longer withhold her 
consent. These counsellors, as might bo expected, recommended 
compliance with the imperial command, and the fortunate youth 
marries the Emperor s beautiful daughter. The nuptial festivi- 
ties lasted fifteen days, and all Byzantium did nothing but eat, 
drink, and mtike merry. Great was the astonishment of the 
Emperor Muselin when, on his return, he discovered what had 
taken place. His designs were frustrated— -the past could not 
be undone— 4here was nothing for it but to accept the son-in-law 
pErevided for him by an inevrtabla destiny. Constant finally 
i^caeds to his throne, converts his wife to Christianity, and 
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tbay have a son named Constantine, in honour of whom the city 
of Byzantium was afterwards (sailed Constantinople. 

A story somewhat similar to this is to he foonii in the Geeta 
Homangru/nit about the son of a forester, whom; an emperoi* 
attempted totkill in the sam# manner. ^In the story of the 
Gesta, an old hjB^ht, with whom the youth lodges^ reads his 
fatal despatch, and substitutes- for itilg order to marry him at 
once to a daughter of the Emperor, t 

The last of our five stories — The Countess of Ponthieu : a 
Tale of Bejfond Seas — was a great favourite in the eighteenth 
century. The most characteristic creations of the Middle Age 
could not attract the ‘patronage of (w period to which medieevd 
literature appeai’ed only barbaric, superstitious, and incompre- 
hensible. The Countess of Ponthieu was relished because it 
had less of simplicity and vigour, and .apparoaebed more nearly 
tha modem order of romance. It is amusing to see how the 
age of wigs, and lace, and high-heeled shoes evinces its partiality 
for a talc of the crusades. M. dc la Place perpetrated a solemn 
caricature of the old romance under the name of a Tragedy in 
Five Acts. It was made the basis of a novel by de Vignacourt ; 
and Madame de Gomez expanded it into a romance. As4 five- 
act opera, by Saint-Marc, the Countess enioyed a brilliant success 
in 1771. . 

A ccrlmn Count of Ponthieu gav^ his daughter in marriage to 
a brave knight, named Thiebaut de Donmart. For five years 
the knight and his wife lived happily together, but without 
having any ofispring. Hoping that an heir might be vouchsafed 
in answer to liis prayers, Thiebaut resolved on a pilgrijpaage to 
St. Jago, and his We entreated and obtained permission to 
accompany liim. On their journey the knight was one day 
slowly riding, unarmed, with his lady through a forest, having 
sent his men a little way on in advance. They lost their way 
among the trees, and found themselves presently surrounded by 
eight robbers, armed to the teeth. Thiebaut avoids the onset of 
the first, snatches away his weapon, strikes him down, and kills 
the two next who assail him, but is at last overpowered, stripped, 
and flung, bound hand and foot, into a thom-brake. The rob*- 
bers, furious at their loss, cai*ry off his wife, on whom they 
determine to revenge themselves. When released, she finds her 
way bock to her husband, who entreats her to take the sword of 
one of the slain men and cut the cords which bind him. She, 
in a frenzy of shame, perhaps dreading future reproaches 'un his 
part, takes the weapon, and strikes at him a blow which she 
meant to be filial. Thiebaut, seeing her purpose, rolled himself 
over with a mighty effort, mid the blade fell on the strongest 
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of Ms bonds, so that one more struggle he sprang up, 
feee.:' . 

■ My kdy T cried he, * please God you mil not slay me to-day.' 

* Sir,* replied she, ‘I am sqrrynot to have done so/ 

Eejoiningtheir attendants, he Wats his wife with midimlnished 
oourtesy, but leaves her at a' convent wMle W completes his 
jouriiey. On .his return, j^e takes her hack with him to France 
•^is gentle and forbearid|' towards lier, but upon his guard. 

During the festival which celebrated their return, the^Count of 
Pontbieu asked Thiebaut to entertain him with some ^venture 
which he had met with or heard of on his way. The knight 
can think of nothing but? this very adventure of the robbers, 
which he relates as though it had happened to some other tra- 
vellers. So atrange a story excites the curiosity of the Count, 
who insists on knowing the names of those to whom it happened. 
Tliiebant finds himself compelled to tell him the truth. The 
wife of Thiebaut*, when charged by her father with her crime, not 
only avows it, but expresses her regret tliat she had not been 
able to kin her lord upon the spot. 

The Count, horror-stricken to find himself the father of such a 
mons^, resolved *on a terrible ^nishment. He caused a ship to 
be prepared, in which he embarked with his young son, Ms 
daughter, and her husband. When some distance out at soa, a 
large tun or hogshead was brought up, in which he ordered liis 
daughter to be enclosed, and thrown into the sea, in spite of the 
intercession and the tears of her husband and her brother. 

But our Lord Jesus Christ, says the old storyteller, who is 
sovereign fittber of all, and desireth not the death of the sinner, 
but rather that he should turn and live — as He showeth us plainly 
every day by His works, by examples, and by miracles — sent the 
lady succour, as you shall hear. 

She was picked up, almost dead, by a Flemish merchant vessel, 
tirading with Morocco. Wlien she came to herself, and found 
that she was among Christian men, she felt exceeding thankful 
and penitent, and desired greatly to amend her life, and feared 
sorely because of the sins she had committed, both against God 
and man. 

The Flemings presented her to the Sultan of Morocco, who 
persuaded her to turn Maliometan — made her his wife, and 
treated her with all the indulgence the fondest affection could 
suggest. She brought him a doughtefand then a son. 

Meanwhile, the Count of Pontbieu began to feel remorse for 
Ids severity towards his daughter— confessed himself, and took the 
mss to go beyond seas. Seeing this, the unhappy Thiebaut, and 
Ms devoted friend, the Count’s son, become crusaders likewise, 
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and accompany him to the Holy Land. After performing their 
vowft, and serving a year with the Knights Templars, they em- 
barked at Acre tp re;tum home. Their vessel was ,wrepked on the 
coast of Mojpcco, and they thrown into a dungeon, where 
they lay long, hall'-starved, till the Count’s son fell 8ick> nigk unto 
death. . ’ 

The next incident of the story we pve in the original, for the 
sake of those who may be curious to see the old Picard French of 
the thirtoentli century: — 

‘Apros avint que li Soudans tint court molt efforcie et fist grant 
joie del jour desa nativito. Et ensi estoit li coustume as Sarrazins : 
apres mangier vinrent li Sarrazin an Sondant et li disent : — Sire, nos 
vous requerons nostre droit. Et il lor demanda que e’estoit. Et il 
li disent : — Sire, un caitif crestien por mettre au biersel. Et lor otria, 
car il nc Ten estoit gaircs, et lor dist Ales 4 la chartre et pren& 
cclui ki mains puet vivre. 11 alerent k la chartre et en traisent le 
Conte cargi4 de harbe volue. Et ^uant li Soudans le vit en si povre 
estat, si lor dist : — Cis n’avoit mestier de plus vivre ; al^s, menes Vent, 
et en faites vostre volente. La feme au l^udant, dont vous aves oi ki 
estoit fille au Conte, estoit cn la place ii on amena Je Conte, qu^ estoit 
ses p^res, por ocirre. Et lues qu*ele Tot veu, si li mua li sans et li 
cuers, no mie por tant k’ele le conneust fors tant que nature Ten 
destraignoit. Lore dist la Dame au Soudant Sire, je sui Fran^oise, 
si parleroie volentiers k icel povre home ainpois que il morust, s’il 
vous plaisoit.— Dame, fait li Soudans, oill, bien me plaist. La Dame 
vint au Conte, et le traist d’une part, et fist les Sarrazins traire arriere, 
et li demanda dont il estoit, et il dist ; — Dame, je sui del royaume de 
France, d’une terre c'ou apicle Pontiu. Quant li Dame [oi chon, si li 
mua toz li sans. Erramment li demanda de quCl gent il estoit. — 
Certes, Dame, fait il, il nc me puot gaires caloir de quel gent je soie, 
car j’ai tant souficrt de paincs ct d’angoisses puis que je m’en parti 
que jc aime mius k morir k’k vivre. Mais tant vos dis jou bien por 
voir quo j’estoie quens de Pontiu. Quant la Dame oi chou, nul sum* 
blant n’cu fist. Elle se parti lu^s dou Conte, et vint au Soudant et li 
dist; — Sire, donnes moi cel esitif, s’il vous plaist, car ii salt des ekieS"' 
et des tables, et des biaus contes qui molt vos plairont, et si jucra 
devant vos et vos aprendra. — ^Dame, fait li Soudans, par maloi, soebi^ 
queje volentiers le vousdonrai; faites ent vostre volente. Lors le 
prist la Dame ct I’envoia en sa ebambre.* — ^pp. 199 — ^202. 

‘After this it so happened that the Sultan held full court, and ihade 
great rejoicings on account of his birthday. Now this was the' custom 
of the Saracens \ after dinner they came to the Sultan and said — ‘ ^e, 
wc have come to ask of you our privilege.’ He asked them what that 
was, and they said— Sire, a captive Christian to set up aa a mark to 
shoot at.’ And he granted their request — for bethought it a mere 
trifle — saying, — ‘ Go to the prison and take out the one that is likely 
to die soonest.’ They went to the prison and drew out the Counv 
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ooxreM with a shag^ beard. And when the Sultan beheld him in 
such poor case, he «|ud to them—* This one cannot live much longer ; 
take him hence, and do as you like with him.* The wife of the Sultan^ 
who, as you We heard, .was the Count’s daughter, was in the place to 
which they brought the Count, her%ther, to kill And as soon 

as she saw him, her hearty, and blood were stirx^,— not that she 
recognised him, except as nWral instinct constrained her. Then said 
the lady to the Sultan,— * Sire, I am a Frenchwoman, and I would 
gladly speak to this poor man before he dies, if you please.’^ ^Lady,’ 
quoth the Sultan, * Yes, I am very willing.’ The lady then afijproached 
the Count, took him apart, and making the Saracens withdraw behind 
them, asked whence he came. And he said, * Lady, 1 am from the 
kingdom of France, from a oduntry they call Ponthieu.* Wlien the 
lady heard that, all her blood was stirred. Immediately she inquired 
of what rank he was. .* Verily, lady,’ quoth he, * it can be small matter 
to me what rank I am of ; for I have suffered so much pain and dis- 
tress since I left home, that 1 would sooner die than live. But never- 
theless,! teU you the truth when I say that I was Count of Ponthieu.* 
When the lady heard that, she did not allow her feelings to a]>i>ear, 
hnt quitting the Count straightway, came up to the Sultan, and said, 
— ^*Ske, give me this prisoner,!f you please ; for he understands chess 
and tric-&ac, and knows good stories that will please you much, and 
will play' before you, and teach you.’ * Lady%’ quoth the Sultan, ‘ by' 
my law, be assured I give liim you willingly' ; do with him what y'ou 
please.* Then the lady took him and sent him to her chamber.’ 

The gaolers next bring out Thiebaut, for whom she asks iii 
like manner; and then her brother, whom she also obtains. * If 

* there were a hundred,’ says the good-natured Sultan, ‘ you 

* should have them, with all my heart.’ When by great care, and 
the very gradual administration of food, the three captives are 
restored to health, she asks the Count if he had not a daughter, 
and what has become of her. H e tells her truly the sad story, and 
says he regards their late sufferings as the punishment of his 
cruelty. 

* And what should you say if you toai’d tliat your daughter 
was living ?’ 

The fariier, the husband, and the brother, alike protest that 
notliing in this world could make them so happy. Then she 
discovers herself to them. By the advice of liis wife, the Sultan 
intrusts Thiebaut with horse and arms, and by his help vanquishes 
a formidable adversary who hod invaded his kingdom. At last 
thq lady, pretending illness, and assuring the Sultan that only 
her nawe air can recover her, is allowed to embark, with her 
in^t son, taking Tliiebaut and the other two as her escort, 
.^^^rundisium they send back the Moorish mariners, with a 
j|plite message to the Saltan ; not without some little compunc- 
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tio^ on the part of the lady for the deception she has practised. 
Having obtained absolution for all their sins firom the Pope at 
Rome, they return in safety to Pontiiiou, where they live long and 
happily. The Sultan’s daughtei|by the Cotaitess is married to the 
mighty King^alakin, and givfes birth to a daughter, of whom 
was bom ‘ that -^urteoua Turk Saladin, so gallant, victorious, 
and wise.’ / ' ' 

The philologist will observe with interest, in the old French of 
the foregoing tales, fragmentary remains of the Latin declensions. 
Thus the addition of a marks the nominative singular, and its 
absence indicates the oblique cases. In the plural, on the con* 
trary, the s is absent in the nominatiYd, and present in the oblique 
cases. Thus we know that the sentence , — H sot qile son p^e ot 
U roispendUi means, *He knew that the king had hung his father,' 
and not the reverse, by the presence of the s in rds, and its 
absencQ in pere. So, again, the nominatives, eonsans, cevans, 
Dexy enperereSy jongUres, Charles, Raous, enfes, horns, have in 
the oblique cases, respectively, cornel, ceval. Lieu, or Liu, 
empereour, jongleor, CharU or Ohaleon, Raoul, enfant, home. 
The following nominatives plural, for example, are without 
the 8 , — Anne furent U chevalier, and ce quevos volez,qm li 
home vosfaceivt: while the oblique cases in the plural have it, 
e.g., Et ocioit ses homes ; II ot molt de chevaliers avoec lui ; Lex 
qui comandas as homes. 

For any farther details of tliis kind we must refer the reader 
to the excellent introduction of MM. Moland and d’H6ricault, 
who have treated both the grammatical and the literary parts of 
their subject with like good sense and ability. 
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Bom£ of who lire old enough to Temeiober the 'anthoTitLes on 
church hietoiry most accessible forty years innce» may well lock 
with somediing like envy on the privileged students of this lat^r 
time. Jlfoekem and Jkft^nef were then the standard hooks among* 
us. The bulk of those who read churdi history read it there. 
Moshetm had learmng enough, and breadth enough, but there 
was nd heart ; it light without heat. The long march of his 
six volumes w<is like passing tlirough so many provinces of 
Siberia. In Milner there was warmth, but the objects which it 
seemed to vivify resembled the monotouous, ever-recurreut 
images which come upon you in a feverish dream. It was not so 
jimch travelling l^rough ages, as going round in an everlasting 
ci)rele. The work consisted of brief biographies and select medi- 
tations for the pious ; very good in their way, but taking in so 
little variety of topic, and so small a compass of thought, that 
we wonder now-a-days how any man could have presum^ to call 
the work a history. Nevertheless, this so-called history passed 
through we know not how many' editions. Mosheim still lives, 
and has his uses ; but we know not what has become of Milner. 
We have not crossed his path for many a day. But since the 
time of which we speak, another Milner — ^who is indeed another 
—-has entered on this field. Much light has been thrown 
upon it by such men as Barton, and Hallam, Und Guizot, and 
Stephen; while Germany has given us her Neanders and 
Gieselers, her Sohaffs and Baumgartens, her Hascs and 
Guenckes, her Bankes, and a host beside. The difficulty now 
is more from the plenty than from the paucity of material. 

But there is a lar^ class of persons for whom the authors 
above-named do not provide the thing that is needed. Many 
such wri)m« seem to forget that the history of the Church ought 
to embrace ^mething more than a history of eoclesiasticism, or 
a history of theology— that it should, in fact, be a history of 
religion. While it is needful in many quarters that church 
; h^ should he treated thus comprehensively, it is no less 
n^cMmy its authors should know how to compress their 

an anslysis of eyimts as msy 
Bern to bring out the greai ideas which have heoome developed 
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each in its tum^iu the course of ages. Neai^> Guizot^ Stephen/ 
all have done something in this vrayi Su^ho one h^ attempted 
to depict the successive acts in the great eecie^sticai drama as 
the autlior before ns has done. Of cbu^^ to achieve such an 
object, givingiu^';as the case requires, effects in relation to their 
canaes, the Ghm^ in her relation t6i|^e wodd, in the ootpj^ 
of a moderate volume, has been a work njf much diltoufty-— ihany 
will pronounce it an Jmpossibility. But we must congratulate 
the autl^Qr on the measure of success whidh has: attended^tho 
prosecutipn of his piirposo. The volume before us , eombh»ea 
the compendiouaness of a hand-book, with the* « elaboration of 
pMlosophical treatise, and with such an appeal to authorities ai 
we expect in a drst-class history. So much have we been gratis 
tied in reading this production, that* we shall place before out 
readers such portions of it as may, we think/^dispose them to, 
procure the volume, and to read and study it for themselves. ' 

The first two lectures,' embracing the interval a. d. 30 — 100, 
have a twofold purpose — to show what Christianity was as a 
system when first published ; and what it became , as a realization^ 
in the form of the first churches, and in the character of the first 
Ohristiaus. The first lecture describes the gradual manner in 
which the first preachers of the Gospel became alive to the great- 
ness of the sphere for w^hich it:, was destined, embracing tlie 
world, alike the Jew and tlie Gentile. It is then shown that 
in a manner equally gradual, the. Mosaic observances were mad© 
to give place to the simplicity and novelty of the Ohiistian 
ritual, lu tills there was much evidence of tiie Divine con- 
descension and wisdom. Mr. Stoughton next glances at the 
apostolic epistles in their chronologic al' order, and endeavours so 
to look at their contents, as to trace the progressive light which 
is supposed to have been vouchsafed to the apostles themselvgs 
concerning the great religious doctrinCs which« they were to 
leach. Our author moves cautiously hero, and well he may, for 
tlie ground is tender, and there is room, we think, for some exoep*^ 
tion to what he has written, though sound in the maim The 
following passage shows very clearly and justly how the formative 
process went on in the early cliuroh 

‘ The word used to describe the early Christian believers in their 
religiously social capacity is EceleHia: mdi as it will ^ found of ad« : 
vantage to use that term rather than any translation of it, , and 
has become so far Anglicised as to form the word ecwl^stastioaV ^ 
shall not be regarded as pedantic in here retaining an original 
term until we have arrived at its full techiiical meaning. The first 
Christian Eedesia was gathered on the day of Pentecost. 
literally signifies ‘ called from,* or ‘ out of.* The ^sqns w|j^o 
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and were bi^iaaed, came out of tliesr 
amidst the ungodly and imhelieving, to serve 
:^dst as thcdr and UCaster. It was not meant by Him who 
uidldi them that should cast off their hurnsn sympathies — ^that 
th^ should cease to be men ; but^y that they shoula ci^tivate in 
adwon, a new order of sympathies, and so be^me more than oom- 
mon mem In the Meelema they found a spiritual family bound by 
^es not of nature’s weavings l^ey were of one heaH and one mina, 
^ed with a love to God and to one a^her, such as they had never 
been ooDsmous of before. Their sknplioity was great, thj||r intelli- 
gence limited ; but strong was their ^th in Jesus Christ ad^'ihe true 
messiah. They met together daily in idle Temple, g ihiy broke bifead 
(at home) * from house to house.* They were someidmos all together 
— ^they were sometimes broken up into smaller companies. ^ They 
continued steadfastly in the apostles’ doctrine and fellowsliip in 
Waking of bread and in prayers.’ All this was done by a])ostolic 
sanction ; but here — ^fco say the least — it would l>e premature for any 
man, be he episcopalian, presbyterian, or independent, to bring out his 
peculiar notion of a Church, and to affix it to the word Ecclesia in 
the second chapter of Acts. Whatever the Ecclcsia afterwards 
became, it was c^ainly in a very unformed condition at first. The 
word indicated siipply a gathering of earnest souls under the power of 
a new faith. Such a gatiiering would have iu it more of the spirit of 
a iamily than the arrangements of a society. This is the first stage 
of its liistory. Some weeks or months afterwards, when Ananias and 
^pphira deceived their brethren, Divine Providence, through a solemn 
, act of Peter, made an exam]>le of them. Then, when murmurings 
arose about the distribution of relief to needy disciples, the apostles 
directed the Ecclesia to look out seven honest men to superintend 
such business. Both discipline and a division of labour now appear in 
the Eeclesia. Distinct officers are appointed to . administer the tem- 
poralities. ThiS^s the second stage of the history. Other EccUsud 
besides that at Jerusalem are mentioned in the 9th of Acts in refe- 
rence to a later period (about a,1). 36). In the eleventh chapter, not 
till nine years afterwards, we read of elders for the first time. They 
belonged to Jerusalem. Next we are told that Paul and Barnabas 
visited Derbe, Lystra, and loonium, ordaining elders in every Ecclesia, 
This is the third stage of the history. Allusion is made to an Ecchsia 
in the house of Aquila, when at Bphesus, and again at Home (liis 
preinise.s as a tent-maker being probably spacious and convenient for 
.worehip). There is notice also of an Eoclesia in the house of Phile- 
mon, at ColoBsse, and afterwards of an Ecclesia in the house of 
Kyinphas, m the same city : but whether the word in these passages 
is to be taken in a generic or specific, in a common or technical sense, 
admits of a question. This is the fourth stage of the history.’ — pp. 
29—31. . 

The following passage on Hiis subject is also instractive : — 

. , MThe divine idea of a Christian Church can be ob^ined only from a 
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of the whole histoiy of what may he oalled ^ geoeius of its 
of^niaatioai. As in doctrine so in p^ty, the woisldmg of the phu 
was gradual in connexion with circumstanees. "JiTo ^oture of the 
object i^pears to have been presented to thet minds of believers, or 
oven of the apostles, but rather wiiat was devdoped kept growing tip 
imdef their hands just as from time to time they were radsd in its 
culture hy heavenly wisdom. And the information afforded 
amounts to no more than the , general outline that a church, in the 
technical sense of the term, sil^iles a select communify,^hose bond 
of union^ faith in Chrisi^ and mutual love — whose l^its ore eonffned 
within niiTow local boundaries — whose officers are of two kinds, pOEh 
t(val and diaconal — whose discipline is in harmony with its spiritual 
ci^aracter—aaid whose constitution is complete in itself. A great dieal 
which some would desire is wholly vdthheld. No rubric, no liturgy, 
no canon law is suiiplied. Much is left to sanctiffed experience, ob^r- 
vation, and reason to determine, in accordance with the grand guiding 
points set down, so as to adapt ecclesiastical arrangements to existing 
states of human society and civilization. He has not seen ij^ie 
Bible all the wisdom which it shows, who has not pondered welTvBp 
God leaves out, as well as what God puts in. 

‘Scholars learned in Jewish antiquities, especially Vitringa, have 
noticed several striking coincidences between the constitution and 
order of primitive churclies and the usages of the synagogue, a circum- 
stance winch further illustrates the close connexion between primitive 
Christianity and Judaism, and one which shows how gently, and by 
wliat a wisely-arranged course of previous education, the first believers 
W'ere led into the use of a framework of social religion well adapted to 
its simplicity of spirit. In proof of some of the institutes of Chris- 
tianity being grafted on a Jewish stock, it may be observed that in 
the Jewish synagogues there were elders who presided over their affairs, 
and Chazans who took care of the building and the books of the law, 
and collected alms for the relief of the necessitous. ‘ One of the elders 
ac^ted as president, but still remained of the same order with the rest. 
Excommunication from the synagogue in cases of delinquency was a 
prevalent practice, as every one is aware j and it may be further ob- 
served, that alms lor the poor were put into a chest Ijefore the prayers, 
and on Sabbath evenings what had been collected was distributed. 
But while w® recognise certain coincidences between the church and 
the synagogue, we are quite unable to follow some archaeolo^sts 
through all tfie rescmblanc(is they endeavour to detect, many of which 
seem entirely fanciful and groundless. A Christian Church, in some 
of its most essential points, was, after all, a perfectly new institute, in 
immeasurable advance of anything which the Jews before had wit- 
nessed or been taught to conceive. It was not a new device of man, 
or simply the improvement of an old one, but an original and beautiful 
thing which God, by special teaching, showed his servants how to 
fashion.’ — ^pp. 35-^7. 

This second lecture contains some well-written passaged on 
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imperfeotions ■wliicli evidently maadied some of the earlier of 
iilie^^apostoliQ churches. Modem Christians are disposed to look 
back on that age as full of privDege to believers, and to regard 
the people so privileged as eminently wise, consistent, and holy. 
This misconception is^iiot unnatural, but, like all^intruth, it is 
not wholesome in its influence. There are facts, says Mr. 
Stoughton, which ‘dissipate the illusion of a golden age while apos* 

* tleshved— a play of fancy indulgj|| in strange forgetfulness of 

* express statements in theNewTeH&ment, and striking analogies 

* in the Old. Paul, Peter, and Jude bewail the^ immoralities of 

* their professed converts, and old Hebrew history proves how 

* men can stand face to faee with God s messengers fx*esh from 
' heaven, and signs and wonders blazing round them, and live in 
‘ sin.’ But it would be unjust to look only on tins side of the 
picture. 

‘ The experience of 1800 years has shown that in the spiritual no 
less than in the physical world, there may be imperfect devdopment 
and much disease, where there is life. With partial j)aralysis there 
may be partial sensibility. The heart may play while here and there 
the blood may stagnate. There may be action iii the coi’ebrum, 
though a limb be* palsied. To some truths, duties, and privileges, a 
man may be dead ; to others he may he tremblingly alive. Imperfect 
spiritual life has been the too common cxpevienco of Christendom. 
Many Christians of the iii’st century were nt'ither worse nor belter 
than those of the nineteenth. They caught and embodied hut a 
poitioii of the Divine ideal. Yet, so far as they did so, they were 
witnesses of a power in humanity, tlie working of which we should 
in vain search for throughout the histor^^ of pagan law, philosophy, or 
religion. Even some marrow Jews, warj)ed by nationality, the pride of 
which vve might almost pardon ; and others whose ascctism rested oii 
difTerent grounds, and whose narrow scruples disturbed harmony and 
created division — we should wrong if we wrote tliem down as aliens 
from Christ’s kingdom. Some such persons the apostle Paul only 
judged ‘weak,* yet brethren still, nut living to them.selves, but in 
the thing they allowed not, living to the Lord. And his lesson to the 
strong was to show their strength, not by censuring others, hut by 
being cautious themselves ; not by asserting their libcHy so much as 
by loving care not to make it a stumbling-block in another’s way. 
And some, who even fell into sin, were recovered by grace ; nor was 
cleansing lire wanting in many a Corinthian heart to separate and 
consume the dross of carnality, and to leave for the last day much 
fine gold of righteousness.* —pp. 51), 60. 

. ‘We ha^'^o no spaoe to dwell on the love of the Corinthian Chris- 
— on the works, labour, and patience of Ephesus — on those at 
Sardis, who defiled not their garments, nor on the many virtues of the 
elect at Rome, including those of more than valorous constancy, who 
ilEL Kero’s gardens, on the slopes of the Vatican, were hung up as 
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blazing torches for the monster’s shows. Nor can we tell, for want 
of material, as well as of space, of missionary efforts, which, notwith- 
standihg, we know were made. Documents recording some may have 
perished ; but we cannot help thinking ji)hat the workers of that day 
were not care^l to write down their own dou^ — ithey sought a better 
immortality. Did the Gospel reach Britain aurii^ the first century ? 
If so, then, while wo know all about the military Casar’s coming, and 
ean point to the shingly beach^where he landed, and to the downs and 
river banks whitlier he marc^la (for the conqueror has reported his 
own achievements) ; where the missionaiy Qsesar arrived, whence he 
came, whither he wended his way, how he fared, what he did, we do 
not know. I think the hero did not care that we should know. In 
Other cases, we have indications of the •result without marks of the 
process. Lights are seen at midnight stealing up the hill sides of 
I^aganism. We discern the torches, but not the bearers.’ — ^p. 63. 

The third, fourth, and fifth lectures embrace the period from 
100 to 325, and this is designated the period of ‘Innovation/ 
The first division in this section treats of the doctrinal- opinions 
of that time, and of the mode and measure in which they were 
affected by the fonus of philosophical thought then prevalent^ 
The scMJond division relates ‘ to the ecclesiastical principles, and 
‘the influcrjce produced by certain innovations in this I'espect, 

‘ also ill part, but by no means wholly, arising out of mistaken 
* philosophies.* Then wo have a description of the Religious 
Lift) of the Christians during the second and third century in the 
history of the church. Under each of these heads we have 
many beautiful and instructive passages, a single paragraph being 
often made to suffice for giving the results of much reading and 
thtaight. Here is an account of Justin Martyr, which may bo 
taken as a sample of what is done in this wa;^ 

* Turning to look at the divines of the second age, we have the 
Greek Justin Martyr, who had gone the round of Greek specula- 
tion, ‘ seeking goodly pearls,’ before he met the old man by the sea- 
shore, who told him of Hebrew prophecies and of Christ’s Gospel, 
and exhorted him to seek by prayer ‘the opening of the gates of 
light.’ — ‘ This great and wonderful man,’ as the Byzantines call him, 
whose noble words were, ‘There is truth, and nothing is stronger 
than truth ;’ who had been seeking it all his life long, and strengthen- 
ing his natural habits of thought, felt, after ho became a Christian, a 
desire to attain to deeper views of Christianity than such as might 
•content Ignatius or Polycaq). It was perfectly natural for him to 
make theology his study. Deep and comprehensive views of it to such 
a man would hi a pressing want. That he should adopt philosophical 
forms of expression — that he should connect with what he had long 
known, the fresh and wonderful tidings of heavenly truth-^that, in the 
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of Christianity, he should look at th^ moral and religious pro* 
l&ms which had for ages puzzled the most earnest thinkei*s — can sur* 
pr^ np one. But it is plain, at least after the experience of centuries, 
liiat it behoves men of the Justin class to keep a tight reign on their 
thoughts when investigating the metaphysical mysteries of religion ; 
to mark with earefulneS? the bounda^ between the fkrra firma of 
the Divine word and the cloud land of human speculation ; to dis- 
tinguish between the authority of Scripture and the inferences of 
reason — between objective facts and sil^ective deductions from them, 
and ever to make the former the ground of their whole Christianity. 
}^ow, Justin Martyr, no£ apprehending this sufficiently, was fond of 
speculating on abstruse points, unilluminated by Scripture ; and fur- 
fher, in his regard for the studies of his earlier days, did not always 
draw a line of sufficient breadth between the Greek pl^ilosopher on 
the one hand, and the Hebrew prophet and Christian apostle on the 
other. The generation of the divine Xoyoc was with him a favourite 
inquiry ; and, at the same time, he s]K)kc of that Logos as .the reason 
of which the whole human race participates — as the source of ' wisdom 
to Socra;te8, of inspiration to Elias. A very important sense there is 
in which reason is a Divine gift, and conscience a heavenly voice — ^in - 
which the same Divine Being is the fountain of intellect to the sage 
and of holiness to the saint — in which He who speaks in the Bible is 
the Author of all true and beautiful thoughts in the soul, of genius 
and inspiration — of ideas in the Bible and of idi^as in some other 
books. Nor are wo warranted to deny something above mere genius 
in the case of the most eminent of tlie heathen — a Divine influence 
more spiritual than that which works on tlie intellect alone. Yet, 
though tlip oritjm of an inward light and of an outward revelation lie 
the same, the gifts in themselves are widely diflTerent, not only in 
degree, but in rmturc — distinction which, if Justin saw, he did not 
express, but by his language gave countenance to a confusion on the 
subject, which has often since been mischievously revived, especially 
of late. To his pliildlophical habits and predilections, no doubt, is to 
be ascribed Justin’s inquiry Into the generation of the Logos, but it is 
utterly xmjust to attribute to the same cause the substance of his 
theology respecting the Divine personality of tlio Logos, and liis in- 
carnation in the humanity of Jesus. To pretend that the doctrine of 
the Trinity was borrowed this first uninspired Chri.stian philosopher 
from the pages of Plato, is utterly without foundation, as Bishop Kaye 
has very ably proved in his work on Justin’s writings.’ — ^pp. 73 — ^75, 

This is followed by a similar sketch, touching the genius and 
speculations of Clement of Alexandria, and of Origen, and it is in 
the following tertns that otir author makes his transition from the 
idealistic refinements of the East to the work which was left to be- 
done by the more practical genius of the West : — , 

^'What Origen was among the Greeks, says jVinoentiiiB Lirinensb^ 
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Tertulliau was among the Latins, ' nostrorum ommam facile princeps.’ 
Tertulliaii, however, enjoyed preeminence over Origen and aU the 
other Fathers of his age, in this respect, that he was founder of theo- 
logy in a new language. Latin Christian literature owes its birth to 
him. Pagan Porno bad blotted out Carthage : Christian Carthage now 
took precedeiiHie of Home. We hear Patriali^ Latinity in rich Funic 
tones before we catch the sound of it in any other. Theology wm aU 
Creek till Tertullian made it Poman. Neander calls him Antigno^ 
tikos. The title is just in itaiargest meaning. He was not a Cnostie 
in the Clementine, any more than the heretic^ sense of the t^rm* He 
had no sympathy with the Alexandrians. Plato was anything but a. 
favourite, and the African father insinuates that the demon of ^crates- 
was of a very questionable character. Tertullian* s theology, like hm- 
self, was realistic, practical, earnest. But though ho eschewed phil^ 
bophy, he could, like other men of his class, while condemning ih 
ill one form, use it in another ; — be very un-Platonic, and at the same 
time very Aristotelian; — abuse transcendentalism and embrace meta- 
pbysicsi^ In the treatise ‘ de Anmid* Tertullian grapples with Plato 
with dialectic skill, and employs to boot’ speculai^ns as wild as the 
Academy ever heard, and all in behalf of the corporeity of the soiil. 
Tertullian’s case also shows, that if theology has sufTereil from Greek 
philosofihy, it has. also suffered from prejudices traceable to uriphiloso- 
phical Jewish ceremonialism — that the narrownesff and bondage of the 
one may do harm, as well as the stimulus to excursiveness supplied by 
the other. And whereas the habits .of the Greek sage are seen in 
Origen, the habits of the Latin lawyer are manifest in Tertullian, for 
lie was wont aa. a Christian advocate to speak like a special pleader, 
with rare ingenuity, copiousness, and eloquence; but at times with 
arguments which, though earnestly adopted, will raise in niiany minds 
a suspicion of the orator’s not being dver-scrupulous. He ably vindi- 
cated tlie orthodox doctrine of the Trinity, though here he indulged in 
material analogies, which really degrade the ineffable truth they are 
intendeil to illustrate. His representations o^human depravity are 
much stronger tlnui those of the Alexandrian school, and he earnestly 
pleads ior the literal resurrection of the body, a doctrine afterwards 
impugned by Origen. Though occasionally allegorizing what we should 
take literally, Tertullian Avas quite oppos^ to such a method of inter- 
pretation as prevailed in Alexandria, and some remarks of his on the 
interpretation of paral^es would be deemed in the present day very 
sober and judicious. He also took views of Divine grace aiid the human 
will harmonizing with those so fully developed by Augustine, but he 
did not exhibit what are justly deemed some grand peculiarities of 
Christianity more clearly and prominently than his philofiophical 
brethren ; thus showing that there was something beside pliilosophy 
at the bottom of that reserve. His adoption of the fanatic^ views of 
Montanus — so similar to those of modern Irvingism, the fervid A&icai^ 
of the third century fiuditig his parallel in the gifted and erratic 
Scotchmau of the nineteenth — did not materially paocUfy his doctrinal 
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opinion?, though they strengthened, as we shall hereafter see, certain 
pnnciples in his character and teaching/ — ^pp. 85—88. 

' ^ponpeming the theologians of this period, os a whole, our 
author says : — 

* They dealt in quesl^s of immediate interest, and^defended the 
citadel of Christianity gainst Jews, infidels, and heretics. They 
wrote on the controversies of their age, and hence they did not attain 
to the calm contemplation of Divine truth in its breadth and variety, 
£ven the most philosophical were driven into what was partial and 
one-sided. Doctrines which have occupied much thought in subse-^ 
quent ages were not distinctly present to their minds. They saw 
generally the essential facts qf the Gospel, but they did not make 
them all objects of scientific study. Their theology, regarded in the 
light of later research and thoughtfulness, appears defective and 
■ inaccurate. 

‘•Their idea of Christ’s satisfaction did not amount to the idea of 
modem evangelical divines. The}' were generally conteiit^with a 
simply religious view of the death of Christ as the price of our redemp- 
tion, without aiming at any philosophy of the atonement. The ten- 
dency was to look at it not so much in relation to Divine law as in 
relation to Satanic power. Kedemption was a deliverance from the 
devil, yet not by simple force, but in a manner which would prove 
to him the righteousness of God, so says Irenaius — a view which, 
though foreign to our habits of thought, perha))8 involves some 
principle of satisfaction to Divine law. Neither was the forensic 
view (us it has been called) of the believer’s acceptance, clearly 
brought oqt by the antc-Nieene theologians. They distinguished, of 
course, between the enjoyment of forgiveness and the possession of 
Christian sanctity ; they also spoke of justification by faith, but not 
so as to indicate a distinct apprehension of the doctrine of Paul on that 
momentous subject. They were too apt to confound justification with 
holiness, and to insist uppon the efficacy of baptism and martyrdom so 
as to undermine the Pauline principle of Christian righteousness. Nor 
were the doctrines of human corruption and Divine grace precisely 
defined. They remained simply as facts for the excitement of religious 
feeling; they were not yet transferred to the region of the understand- 
ing to undergo there a logical process and assume a strictly dogmatic 
shape. The ante-Nicene Fathers did theologize upon the Trinity — it 
was the grand problem with which they grappled ; but- after all which 
has been written by Bishop Bull and others on the subject, it is im- 
j^ssible to reduce their opinions into any harmonious and consistent 
form. The pre<*exi8tence and Divine glorv of Christ in some sense, 
howevCT, were almost universally believed by those oalling themselves 
Christians. It cannot be proved that, among the heretics of the first 
two centuries, there were many who believed in the simple humanity 
of Jesus Christ.’ — pp. 90 — 92. 

The fotirt^ lecttire shows how the church system of the second 
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arid third centuries was affected by the rise of the priestly spirit, 
and not less by the infusion of secular influence on the one hand, 
and by the rise of the ascetic spirit, which grew up as a reaction, on 
the other. We do not regard all the chafes that took place in 
the polity and usage of the church durii^ this period as being 
only so much deterioration. Many of thfe were only the natural 
development of principles which had come down from the 
apostolic times, or wliich were much older than those times, having 
their resting-place in common sense. In so for as these changes 
consisted in a wise expansion and application of such principles, 
they were good ; but they, no doubt, often went beyond that 
limit. As the distinction came to ‘bo so marked between the 
bii^hop and the ordinary priest, and between the monks and the 
clergy generally ; as the ritual of the church came to be more 
showy and pagan in its complexion ; ana as the sacraments came 
to he mixed up with many unscriptural and superstitious notions, 
all lending to raise the function of the priest, and to give false con- 
lidoneo to the worshipper, it of course followed that the religious 
life ol’ the time was not without its grave blemishes. But it had 
its brighter side — a sido matched nowhere else. 

‘As one gives a broad glance at the history of the period, the eye is 
ever and anon arrested by indubitable signs ol‘ a great moral power, 
new in its character, vigorously at work in many forms of blessing on 
society. Yonder wc catch the indistinct appearance of men unknown, 
engaged in extending the outposts of Christendom, toiling wit^ earnest- 
iK'ss and in silence, to subjugate heathen sonls to the government of 
Him, whose spirit and purpose might well strike the Greek as a strange 
(?ontrast to Alexander’s ambition, and the Homan to Cresar’s. And, at 
home, in the heart of the churches, we find ourselves surrounded by 
’instances innumerable of fraternal love, of pledged attaclinient, of self- 
sacrifice for a brotlier’s or the common good — all through miion with 
the Elder Brother in Heaven, and faith in His one sacrifice. Through 
the exhibition of disinterested beneficence to those without — beneficence 
even at the hazard of life, while some tremendous plague was raging 
— as, for example, in Alexandria in the time of the Bishop Dionysius, 
when Christians nursed the sick and buried the dead, the heathen 
leaving them to their fate — through such charity, which spake to the 
hearts of men, and through tlie testimony borne to Him who himself 
died to save, souls savage and selfish, or frivolous and vain, were turned 
to a life of love and wisdom. The heavenly music of the Gospel 
changed them, outrivalling in reality, as the classic catechist of Alex- 
andria used to say, the poetic fable of Ampbion and his lyre. The 
heroism of the martyrs is knoivn to all who have the slightest ac- 
quaintance with Church history. Ignatius thrown to wild beasts in 
the Coliseum — Polycarp at the stake in Smyrna— Blandina tortured 
and slain at Lyons — Cyprian beheaded by the gates of Carthage, — 
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these martyrs afford proofs of Chnstlike patience which all ages have 
cpnsbired to venerate and extol. Nor was the number of these heroes 
amail The extent of persecution must not be measured by imperial 
decrees. Magistrates overstepped legal bounds—popular fury raged — 
and a man's foes were th^e of his own household. The number of 
martyrs must not be estiSiated by the names preservecfl The pages 
of Eusebius testify to the noble army in the east ; the catacombs 
to that in the west. We forget not that the temper of some Chris- 
tians in reference to mart3’’rdom was fanatical, and that their notion of 
it as a second baptism — a puriheation from sin — ^involved .an alarming 
error ; but, on the other hand, we have proof sufficient of the calmest, 
gentlest, and most thoughtful constancy, in many instances ; and that 
their hope rested on no merit of their own, but on Him who loved 
them. At the worst, their sacrifice of this world to the next involved 
a strengthr of faith in the unseen, of triumph over the visible and 
earthly, which no one who%an appreciate the sublimity of such faith 
but must be constrained to admire. And the spiritual devotions of 
the early Cliristians, their worship of the invisible (lod, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord — the meeting of the faithful for this purpose in some 
large house, at Rome, or in the crypts and vaults of the dark cata- 
combs, when persecution raged above ground what a contrast, full 
of instruction, teeming with proofs of the divinity of the (^’hristian 
religion, and of its elevating spiritual pow'er, do tliese scenes present, 
when j:*laced beside a picture of the temples round the forum, or the 
grand Pantheon crowded with worshippers, paying homage to their 
gods of marble !’ — ^pp. 140 — 142. 

The age from the beginning of the fourth century to the close 
of the eighth, Mr. Stoughton designates as the age of ‘ develop- 
ment.’ In 323, the Emperor Constantine invited the bishops to 
flr banquet.. * None, of them,’ says Eusebius, ‘were absent. 

‘ Guards and soldiers, drawn up in order, with naked swords, kept 
‘ the vestibule of the palace, and through their midst the men of 
‘ God j)assed without fear, eaid entered into the inner hall. Tliero 
‘some sat with the Emperor himself, others occupied couclics on 
‘ either side. Any one might have thought it a picture of the 
‘ kingdom of Christ, and a dream rather than a reality.* TJie 
good men of those times, it seems, saw in this marriage between 
the spiritual power of the church, and the secular power of the 
state, everything on which to congratulate each other* In their 
view, it was the precursor to the millennium, foreshadowing the 
splendour and happiness of that age. The time was to come 
when even good Catholics — such as Dante — would learn to attri- 
bute the great corruption of the church to this supposed auspicious 
union between things ecclesiastical and things civil. 

Mr. Stoughton is careful to observe that all post- apostolic 
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7^e Age of Development. 

‘ developments are of man, not of God — of human thought, not of 
‘ Divine Kevelation/ To develop is to bring out of a thing what 
is in it. It is not to add to a thing that which it does not itself 
include. In this sense, no doubt, much 1;hat has come to us as 
given from God, may be usefully develp^d by man. But, un- 
happily, men do not always sufficiently distinguish between de- 
veloping n truth, and giving it a supplement — between drawing 
out wliat a truth contains, and connecting with it, by way of 
inference or otherwise, what does not belong to it. How the 
hierarchical system grew from the fourth century to the ninth, 
how the monastic system spread and rooted itself over Christendom, 
during that period ; and how the fifliction of the churchman — 
especially as represented by the Bishop of Home — ^become a 
function mixed up with nearly all secular affairs ; these are all 
notorious facts in history. All were little else than developments 
of what, had gone before. The fourth century gave the germs, 
the later centuries brought out what was in them. 

The only loatiire of this period we care to glance at is that 
which relates to its theology. This embraces controversies con- 
cerning the Trinity and the Person, of Christ^in the East, and 
concerning the doctrines of grace in the West. There are just 
and important observations in tho following paragraphs: — 

* The doctrine of Athanasius wiis a development of Christ’s Divinity 
as believed by mam/ of the Fathers. According to our convictions 
wdth regard to Scripture teaeSing, that teaching was followed in the 
main by moat of the Antenicono Fathers on the subject of the Divinity 
of Christ, though we by no means approve of their speculations and 
their fondness for defining — a fondness, however, indulged in by their 
opjjonents more than by themselves. 

‘ Further, on this subject, *there is a great difference in the form of 
the three principal creeds of the Church, illustrative of the progress 
of theology and the new spirit which had entered it. Tho Apostles* 
creed is a simple affirmation of faith in the personal natm-e and work 
of the Father, the Won, and the Spirit. The Nicene creed is also 
personal, but it is also most elaborately definitional, being a laborious 
effort to fix the difference between the Father and tho Son. The 
Athanasian creed — certainly not the composition of Athanasius, yet 
reflecting the mind of Athanasius in the fifth century — drops the 
expression of faith in the Divine persons, and becomes a series of 
cold logical propositions. The creed is taken out of the sphere of 
simple Christian religion, and placed in the sphere of scientific theo- 
logy. The exercise of childlike faith in facts is succeeded by the busy 
activity of the understanding among the deepest mysteries. Bofffi 
35^icene and Athanasian symbols have damnatory clauses — a most 
significant addition, showing how religion was now confounded with 
theology, how Christian faith had come to be regarded as the accept- 
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ance of certidn propositions, and bow Church teachers had lost the 
iml^ess of the earlier Antenicene theologians, and had arrived at the 
terrible conviction of having a right to launch the sentence of damna- 
tion against those who differed from their opinions.’ — ^pp. 180 — 182. 

With regard to the controversy in relation to whi(ili Augustine 
and Pelagius are the representative men, Mr. Stoughton says ; — 

* Between the two conflicting systems just noticed, the minds of 
tlioughtful men, since the days of Augustine, have been much engaged; 
and if#nly few have adopted his views entirely, fewer still have em- 
braced those of his adversary ; ^most have traversed something of a via 
media^ and the majority of these have inclined very much nearer to the 
Augustinian than the Pelagian theology. Through the middle ages, 
Augustine was the great authority with Divines : since the lleforma- 
tion, his influence, transmitted to Protestants through the writing.s of 
Luther and Calvin, has been immense ; and it is to be remembered that 
his views of grace, in substance, have been welcomed and cherishetl by 
many who have recoiled at his predestinarian opinions. As to Semi- 
pelagian schemes, a noted one was broached by Cassian. He considered 
man as not morally dead, but only diseased, as having in him naturally 
a debilitated spiritual life, which only needs health-giving grace and 
revival; and he further ascribed to free-wdll the commencement of 
man’s spiritual ascent to God and heaven. His views prevailed Ibr a 
little while, and then died, as all such views ever must, for want of in- 
ivard vitality, as well a.s for want of those strong I’esting places for the 
soul, to which men earnestly devout, #ud accustomed to spij-itual 
conflict, will — ^in spite of all attempts of the argumentative faculty 
to dispossess them of their hold — most resolutely cling, from a spiritual 
instinct which tells them clearly that safety and strength are to be 
found there alone.’ — pp. 193 — 194. 

Mr. Stoughton accounts all things to have been more or less 
progressive, though by no means in a happy direction, until the 
meeting of the second council of Nicasa in 787. By that time 
the developed opinions and settled customs of the Churcli had 
become themselves an authority. What had been matured thus 
slowly, and by such an agency, could not, it w^as presumed, be 
erroneous. The power which had been so long employed in 
interpreting the Scriptures, now came into the place of the 
Scriptures. To this authority, more than to the authority of the 
Scriptures themselves, all men, and all churches, were prepared 
to do homage. Wliat had been the voice of the * Fatliers,’ became 
the voice of the ‘ Church,’ and beyond lay no appeal. This stage 
6f affairs chirocterizes the period marked off by our author as 
that of * Traditionalism.’ What the Mcdiroval Churcli, as thus 
formed, really was, we have shown in part in another article of 
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this number.* We prefer now passing to the period of ‘ Agita- 
tion and Beaction’— rwhich ended in the Reformation — ^without 
forgetting, however, to say, that the acquaintance with the writ- 
ings of the schoolmen which our author evinces would have been 
accepted ii^ our younger days as proof of an unusual spirit 
of research. Even Mr. Hallam would so have thought it ; and 
us to our friend John Foster, as he knew not how to believe the 
boasting of Coleridge on this subject, in the present instance he 
would hardly have believed his eyes. 

Welcome, then, say we, the era of ^Agitation and Reaction.’ 
Mr. Stoughton has done well in dating this era far back lieyond 
the time with which we are wont to connect the Reformation. 
Strictly speaking, there is no such thing in history ns great effects 
from little causes. Great changes, whatever may have been the last 
iutluenoc in bringing them about, are always the result qf predis- 
posing causes equally great. The Rofonnation was the result 
of a seething of principles and passions which had been work- 
ing towards that issue for ages. This is manifest in our own 
British history, and Britain in this respect may he taken as a 
sample of Europe. 

Ambition, ordinarily, must he wise to succeed — wiser still to 
2 )erpetnate its power. Whore success has been groat, it is easy to 
helif^vo it may he greater. Hence the excess wdiich often brings 
reaction. Innocent 111. was one of the most powerful and 
sagacious of llie pontiffs ; hut liis course towards England 
brought fhe i)apal authority to its culminating point in our diis- 
tory. Tluj vfi.ssalagc whicli he laid on King John, and the 
inauner in which ho opposed himself to the fooling of the nation 
in condemning the Great Clmrter, and excommunicating its 
authors, supplied lessons wliicli were not forgotten. In his 
jiei'son, the see of Rome, falling back on her traditions, real or 
invented, liad alfeeted to he the arbiter of all rights, whether as 
set foith by sovereign or subject. But sovereign and subject 
came to feel that this monstrous priest-rule must be , an error, 
and that tlie mischiefs of it ought to be sternly resisted. Eo- 
sistanee, however, becoming familiar on that ground, prepared 
the way for it on other grounds. It came to be a point beyond 
doubt that the infallibility of the Pope must have its limits, and 
so the question, the very dangerous question, come up — What 
are those limits ? In the struggles of party, those who had the 
thunders of the Vatican on their side affected to hold them in 
greiit reverence, wliile those against whom they were wielded were 
as much inclined to treat them lightly. By degrees, all 
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leamt to regard suoh falminations as a fiction, and as depending 
lor nearly the whole of their infinence on the ignorance and 
anperstition of the age. 

The sneoeseoTs of Innocent III. often appealed to his maxims ; 
bat the time to act upon them for the purposes of ^bition had 
passed. Still they had their uses. They served to give an 
appearance of moderation and plausibility to the interferences of 
the pap5icy in matters deemed properly ecclesiastical; and it 
became an understood maxim with the Court of Home, to bo 
content with less power than formerly, if the power retained 
might only be made to be as productive as before in regard to 
revenue. So the habit of a low rapacity came by degrees into 
the place of the higher passion. The ecclesiastical histoiT of 
England firom this time to the commencement of the "Re- 
formatiop consists, in so far as the relation of this country to 
Home is concerned, in a constant struggle on the part of tlie 
popes to enrich themselves as far as possible from, the revenues 
of the English church, and on the part of the crown, the lay 
patrons, and the clergy generally, to protect themselves against 
this war of spoliation. 

This great chtoge in, the temper and aspect of the papal 
system prepared the way for the* humiliation winch awaited it. 
Our national clergy had an obvious interest in endeavouring to 
sustain the European system. Hence it was not to be expected 
that the change which seemed inevitable would come S2>ecdijy. 
Relbrra would long be resisted, even at the hazard of ruin. 
When do the crafty learn to be ingenuous ? When dg Ihe ava- 
ricious cease to be avaricious? Such changes there may be — 
but how rare, how very rare? What will not an individual do, 
still more, what will not corporate bodies do, ratlior than submit 
to such selftcrucifixion ? It is no marvel that men like 
Wycliffe, and Huss, and Jerome should give signs of the oeming 
change— but as little marvellous is it, to tliose who look beneath 
the surface, that the course of this change should Lave been so 
unequal and so slow, ,,and that even at last it should have had 
such limitations. Wliat a great tendency in Immanity has been 
long in constructing, it will be long in taking to pieces and casting 
utterly away. Such changes, like creation, have their stable 
laws, which determine their time,* and mode, and result. Good 
men would fain be fast workers, but Providence is ever schooling 
them into two great lessons — to work and to wait. It is 
always to be remembered, that were the quicker production of 
good possible, then, from the same laws, the quicker production 
of evil must be possible. It is not possible to Lave facility in 
the one direction, without paying the cost of having it in the 
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other. The conservative power which belongs to humim nature 
in such things, though disastrous when on '^e side of evil, is 
good when on the side of good. Could nations and continents 
be made to change their religion easily, we might expect them to 
change it often, and that would something an incon- 
venience. • 



Aet. VI . — The Philosophy of ihe Plays of ShaJespere Uffolded, By 
Delia Baoos.* With a Preface by Nathakibl PULwruoss-E, 
Author of * The Scarlet Letter,’ &c, London : Qroomhridge and 
Sons. 1857. 

Humour is an excellent provision in human nature. There are 
hundreds of* things at which one would have all the trouble and 
discomfort of being angry, were it not that, in consequence of 
tliis excellent provision, one can deal with them differently — can 
look at them on their humorous side, and get fun and laughter 
out of them. 'When, for example, an American lady, devoting 
her life to the expansion of a hint throum out long ago by some 
foolish person, writes a large book to prove that Shakespeare was 
not a man but a committee — ^that the plays that go by his name 
were concocted by a secret society of advanced intellects, pre- 
sided over by Kalcigli and Bacon, who, having a idiilosophy of 
practical life to expound, which tliey dared not then divulge 
openly, took this w’ay of disseminating it in quips, and cranks, 
and parables ; it would be a waste of time and energy for any 
Cisatlantic critic to treat the thing seriously. And yet, to tell 
the tnith, such absurd luid meaningless interferences with the 
established liistorical beliefs of men do deserve a certain amount 
«f social reprobation. Attempts of the kind, whether made 
honestly and in good faith or not, ought to receive no kind of 
encouragement whatever from society — ^not even the encourage- 
ment of being noticed. Of the lady'herodf in this case we shall 
say nothing. Her present book, which is offered os only the 
internal development of her theory, is a cloud of cobweb. We 
are inclined, however, to be rather severe on her sponsor, Mr. 
Hawthorne. He ought to know better. With the Athememi 
we ore inclined to say ' 0 fie !’ to him. Let him he assured that 
every sensible person who reads first the laudatory preface which 
he has prefixed to Miss Bacon s book, and then the book itself, 
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;wiQ have to read the Scarlet Letter orex again once or twice 
Jlrfore recovering confidence in Mr* Hawthorne. 

is with no reference whatever to Miss Bacon's hook, nor to 
j^mised sequel, in which she announces the historical proof 
of her theory, W simply heoanse the matter is independently 
interesting, that we propose in this article to collect Jtod arrange, 
as nearly as possible in chronolo^cal Order, the notices of Shake- 
speare and Ills writings which have come down to us from his 
contemporaries. We cannot profess to give . them all ; in many 
caseii, t^, our limits compel us to give r^erences and abbrevia- 
tions instead of the originate in fall| we believe, however, that, 
such as it is, the list we s^li present of contemporary notices 
of Shakespeare will be found more complete nnd continuous 
than any y^t accessible. It is needless to say^hat we have hud 
the works of Mr. Collier, Mr. Halliwell, Mr. Knight, and otixers 
freely under contribution. ; 

1. The first contemporary notice of Shakespeare is the entr)" 
of his baptism in the parish register of Stratford-on-Avon : — 

*1564: April g6: GuHelmus, filius Johannes [for ‘Jehanni^] 
Shakespeare.’ 

This entry, as it may now be read in the' Stratford register, is 
not the original euti 7 written on the day of the baptism, hut a 
copy written in the year 1000, when tJio old registers from 1 55S 
onward were transcribed into a new book, and the vicar and four 
churchwardens certified the accuracy of the transcript by ap- 
pending their signatures to every page of it. By that time 
Shakespeare was a man of sufficient note to make it of some 
interest to the Stratfor 4 .p 60 ple thal^^y entries respecting Ijim 
in particular should be tightly eppieX 

2. Overleaping eighteen years mid seven months, during^vhicli 
we are to suppose the child growing up through boyho^ into 
youth, we alight upon the next document relating to himself 
personally. This is his mairiage-bond, discovered not very long 
ago in the Worcester-registry. In this document, which is dated 
November 28, 1582, Fulk Sandells and John fiichardson, both 
farmers of Stratford-on-Avon, become bound in forty pounds to 
two ofiiciol persons named, the condition of the obligation being 
that ‘if heritor thm shall not appere any lawfull lett or impe- 

* diment . . . but that William Shagspere one thone partie and 
‘ Anne IJathwey of Skatford in the dioces of Worcester, maiden, 

* may lawfully solemnize matrimony together . . . and moreover 
‘ if there be not at this present tipe any action,, sute, quan*ell or 
f«demauud, moved or depending before any judge, ecclesiastical] 
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'We mentioned Cowper in conjunction with Montg<»#ery in a 
former sentence. They resemble each other in the pious purpose and 
general simplicity of their writings, but otherwise are entirely dis- 
tinct. Cowper’s is a didactic, Montgomery’s a romantic piety. Cow- 
per’s is a gloomy, Montgomery’s a cheerful religion. Cowper has in 
him a fierce ijpd bitter vein of satire, often irritating into invective; 
we find no traces of any such thing in all Montgomery’s writings. 
Cowper’s withering denunciations seem shreds of Elijah’s mantle, 
torn off in the fiery whirlwind. Montgomery is clothed in the softer 
garments, and breathes the gentler genius of the new economy. And 
as poets, Montgomery, Mjjth more imagination and elegance, is entirely 
destitute of the rugged ^^ngth of sentiment, the exquisite keenness 
of observation, the rich h'titiour, and the awful personal pathos of 
Cowper.’ ' 

The following passage on Thomas Hood is in Mr. Gilfillan’s 
calmer and more equal manner; it cannot be read without 
interest ; and with this extract we must take our leave of the 
author : 

‘ We look iij)on this writer as a <iuaint masquer — as wearing above a 
manly and profi)und nature, a fantastic and deliberate disguise of folly. 
Ho reminds us of Brutus, cloaking under pretended idiocy a stern and 
serious tlesigii which hums his breast, but which he ehooscs in this way 
only to disclose. Or he is, like Hamlet, able to form a magnificent 
purpose, but, from constitutional weakness, not able to incarnate it in 
eftcetive action. A <h?ep message has come to him from the heights of 
his nature, hut, like the ancient prophet, he is forced to cry out, ‘ I 
cannot .speak — 1 am a cliild !’ Certainly there was, at the foundation 
of Hrjod’s .soul, a seriousness, whieli all his ]>uns and mummeries could 
but imlilforcutly conceal Jacques, in the forest of Arden, mused not 
with a profounder ])ath()s, or, in cjuainter language, upon tlie sad pa- 
geant of Imniauity, than does he ; and yet, like him, his 'lungs’ are ever 
ready to ' crow like eliaiitieleer^iat the sight of its grotesque absurdities. 
Verily, the god(le.ss of melancholy owes a decj> grudge to the mirthful 
magician who carried oft’ .such a promising vottiry. It is not every day 
that one -who might have been a .seriou.s poet will condescend to sink 
into a jmnstcr and eilitor of comic annuals. And, were it not that bis 
original tendencies continued to l>e manifested to the last, and that he 
turned his drollery to important account, wc would be tempted to be 
angry, as well as to regi-et, that be chose to play the Fool mther than 
King Lear in the play. Asa poet, Hood belongs to the school of John 
Keats and Leigh Hunt, wdth qualities of his own, and an all but entire 
freedom from their peculiaritie.s of manner and style. What strikes us, 
in the first place, about him, is his great variety of subject and mode 
of treatment. His works are in two small duodecimo volumes; and 
yet we find in them five or six distinct styles attempted — and attempted 
with success. There is the classical, there is the fanciful, or, as we 
might almost call 'it, the 'Midsummer Night;’ there is the homely 
tragic narrative, there is the wildly grotesque, there is the light, and 
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there ie the grave and pathetic-lyric. And, besides, there is a style, 
which we despair of describing by any one single or com}>otind epithet, 
of which his * Elm Tree ’ and ‘ Haunted House ’ are specimens — re- 
smlding Tennyson’s * Talking Oak ’ — and the seca-et and j>ower of wldcli, 
perhaps, lie in tlie feeling of mystic corres})ondence between man and 
inanimate nature — ^in the start of momentary consciousness, with whidi 
we sometimes feel that in nature’s company we are not alone, that 
nature’s silence is not that of death ; and are aware, in the highest and 
grandest sense, tliat we are * made to dust,’ and that the dust from 
which we were once taken is still dmne. We know few volumes erf 
poetry' where we find, in the same compass, so little mannerism, so little 
self-repetition, such a varied conceit, along with such unique harmony 
of sound. 

‘ Through those varied numerous styles, we find two or three main 
elements ^stinctly tiuceable in all Hood’s poems. One is a singular 
subtlety in the perception of minute analogies. The wenkncs.s, as well 
as the strength of his poetry^ is derived from tins source. His serious 
verse, as well as his witty pro.se, is laden and encumbered witli thick- 
coming fancies. Hence, some of his finest ]>ieces arc tedious, without 
being long. Little more ‘than ballads in size, they are boi>ks in the 
reader’s feeling. Every one knows how resistance adds to tlie idea of 
extension, and how rouglmess impedes progress. Koine of HockI’s 
poems, such as * Lyons, * are rough as the Centaur s hide ; and, having 
difficulty in passing along, you are temj)ted to pass them by altc»gether. 
And though a few, feeling that there is around them the power and 
spell of genius, generousl}' ciy^, There’.s tru(^ metal here, wlien we have 
leisure we must return to this — ^}'ct they never do. In feet, Hood 1ms 
not been able to infuse human intere,st into his fairy or mythological 
creatioiis. He has conceive<l them in a happy hour ; surely on one of 
those days when the soul and nature are one — when one calm bond of 
peace seems to unite all things — when the ‘ very cattle in the fields 
api>ear to have great and tranquil thoughts ’ — when the sun seems to 
slumber, and the sky to araile — ^wlien tSIair becomes a wide balm, and 
the low wind, 06 it wanders over flowers, seems* telling some happy 
tidings in each gorgeous car, till the rose blushes a deep crimson, and 
the tulip lifU up a more towering head, and the viohft shrinks moi*e 
Inodcstly away, as at lovers* whispers ; in such a favoured hour — ^^vheii 
the first strain of music might have arisen, or the first stroke of paint- 
ing been drawn, or the diisel of the first sculptor been heard, or the 
first verse of poetry been chanted, or man himself, a nobler harmony 
than lute ever sounded, a finer line than painter ever drew, a statelier 
structure and a diviner song, arisen from the dust — did the beautiful 
of the ‘ Plea of the Midsummer Fairies ' dawn upon this poet’s 
mind : lie has conceived his fairies in a happy hour, he has framed them 
with exquisite skill and a fine eye to poetic proportion, but he has not 
made tbp alive, he has not made them objects of love ; and you care 
less for ^ centaurs and his fairies than yon do for the moonbeams or 
Ule shed leaves of the forest.’ — pp. 103-~105. 
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" proceed of mariadg wi£h' the add An^ 

‘wej With 0 dt the consent of hir Mndtfs/ aiid abo if the saiB 

* William do^npon his ovrpe proper costes and. expe'ne^, deihnd 

* and sain harmles the right reverend Father in God Lp^ J<din 
‘ Bashop of ^eroester and his offycers for licencing them the' 

' said William and Anne to be marled together with once asking 
^ of the faaiines/ thinvih#hond is to be void, and , of none* effect 
On faith of this hytid, we me to pcesome t^t Shalcespeare and 

Anie Hathaway were maniedwitbin a day or two after the dale of 
it in some parish within the diodse ef Worcester;, not 3 ^ aseid^ 
toined . Shakespeare was then ^ghteen years and Bewenfnpnihs:^!^^:; , 
Anne Hathaway, as we know ^ other evidence* was jaig^ yesnsV 
older. They were already realiy hnsbopd and wffe-^Wb^her h j ■ 
that formality of ‘troth-plight’. before witnesiies, which was theb^ 
according to our antiquaiies, still equivalent to legal sanction, 
must he left uncertain^n, ^ 

3 and 4. The next entries speak for themselves. They are the 
baptism entries of Shakespeare’s three children || the Stratford^ 
register: — 

‘ 1583 : May 26 : Susanna, daughter to William Shakfipere.* 

* 1584 [1584-5] : February 2 : Hamnet and Judeth, sonne and 
daughter to William Sbakspere.* 

The second of these entries shows that Hamnet and Judith were 
twins. [By-the-bye, it is supposed by some to he uncertain 
vrhether Bliakespeare’s three ehildreii had not an aunt and two 
uncles younger than themselves. Shakespeare’s fatl^r, John, 
lived till 1601, and his wifi^ Sl^espeor^li mother, till 1608; 
and in the Stratford register there are tfee baptism entries of 
‘ Ursula in 1588, ‘ Humphrey’ in 1590, and ‘ Philippus in 1591^ 
all children of ' John Shakspere.’ As there are eight baptism , 
entries prior to these, indubitably refemng to the children of 
Shakespeare’s father and mother, if these three referred to leiter 
comers of the same family, there were eleven children in all. As 
Bowes statement is that there were ten children in the IkmUT, 
some have argued for the three additions born to the old covt^ 
after their precooiods sou William had. made them grand&l^^ 
and grandmother. Others have maintained the oontrary;: oh 
ground that there was then living in StmtftwA another John 
Sbakespeke, a shoemaker, and that while t^e llust three \ 0 f liie 
first eight are entered as children of ifr. John Bh^espesi^ (ih^ ^ 
tliree having been^hom irfter he had attained the oMee Of Cldef 
Alderman), the three later additions are entered acs children of 
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Joki Shiik!e^>eBre, dropftmg the Mr., tmd ^ere, theref^ 
imaiftbly the shoemaker’s. There is, howetcr, another argmnent 
tt. the some direction. If the three e;xtras were i)f the same 
lamily as the first eight, Ihen, as Hie baptism entry of the first 
of Ihe iamiiy, Shakespeare's eldest sister, Joan, i% dated 1558, 
and the baptism entry of the questionable ^ Philippxts’ds dated 
1591, it would follow that there were tiiirty-three ydlffs between 
the first and the last birth in the family — a circamsianoe possible 
enough so far as the alderman was eonoemid, but which would 
have been somewhat inconvenient as regarded Mrs. Shakespeare. 
On tlie whole, then, we conclude that Shakespeare’s childten had 
BO nncles or aunts younger than themselves,- and that their 
youngest uncle was Edmund Shakespeare, bom in 1680, or tliree 
years befbfe Susanna.] 

5. Aft« trying, apparently without much success, to earn a 
livelihood for himself, his wife, and his three children, as a 
schoolmaster, or lawyer's clerk, or something of that kind in or 
near Stratford, Shakesp6are, in 1585 or 1580, comes up to London 
and connects himself with the Blackfriars Theatre. He is tlien 
#wenty-one or twenty-two years of age. He does not take las 
wife and children with'him, but leaves tlicra in Stratfoid in tlio 
midst of their relatives on both sides — the Shnkespeares and tho 
Hathaways. . So far as appears, also, he himself still regards 
Stratford as liis home, and spends a part of every year tliere. 
During the greater part of every year, however, he is in London, 
working industriously as an actor and a playwriter, and rapidly 
making way. The next document, for example, exhibits him, 
while not yet twenty-six years of age, in the position of a " sharer 
in the Blackfriars Theatre. At that time, there were complaints 
against the London aompanie^of players for meddling on the 
stage with matters of State and religion ; and the document in 
question, which is dated November 1580, and was discovered by 
Mr. Collier among the papers of the j'.arl of Ellesmere, is a 
declaration to the Privy Council, that ‘ Her Majestie s poore 
^playcres, James Burbadge, Richard Burbadge, John Laneham, 
'Thomas Greene, Robert Wilson, John Taylor, Antli. Wadeson, 

' Thomas Pope, George Peele, Augustine Philiipps, Nicholas 
' Towley, William Shakespeare, WTlliam Kempe, William John- 
‘ son, Baptiste Goodale, and Robert Armyn, being all of them 
'sharers in the Blacke- Fryers play-house, have never given cause 
• of displeasure in that they have brought into their playes maters 
of state and religion unfitt to be bandied by them or to bee pre- 
' senti^d before iewd spectators,' and therefore trust Hiat they may 
be allowed to exercise their cr^ as before. 

5. There can be little doubt that,' from bis first oonnexion with 
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Blackfriars Theatre, Shakespeare had been redacMng imd shaping 
old plays, if not writing new ones. Besides work of this kind 
which cannot now be traced, though it may have been known 
in contemporai^ tlieatrical circles, his Titu* Ai»d/rmiiuw> 
first Part o:^ his Henry IF., and his Pericles^ are believed to 
have all been written prior to 1591; to which year are fairer 
assigned his second and third Parts of Henry VL and his Two 
Gentlemen of Verona. It depraids very mnoh <m the extent to 
which these conjectures are admitted, whether the next supposed 
reference to Shakespeare shall be allowed to be a reference to 
him. If it is, it is a very important one. In Spenser’s Tea/no 
of the M/tacs,. published in 1591, but entered in the books qf 
the Stationers’ Company in 1590, the nine Muses are made indi- 
vidually to lament some temporary decay of tiie Arts over whicdi 
they respectively preside. In tlie lamentation of Thalia, the 
Muse of Comedy, there are the following stanzas 

* All places they with follie have possest, 

And with vainc toyes the vulgar entertaine ; 

‘ But me have banished with all the rest 

That whilome wont to wait upon my trai^, — 

Fine Counterfesaunee, and unhortfull SpOTt, 

Delight and Laughter, deckt in seemly sort. 

^ AU those and all that els the eomick stage 
With seasoned wit and goodly pleasance graced, 

By which man’s life in liis likest image 
Was limned forth, are wholly now defaced ; 

And those sweet wits which wont the like to frame, 

Arc now despizd and made a laughing game. 

* And he, the maii^whom Nature selfe had made 
To mock her selfe and Truth to instate, 

With kindly counter under mimick shade, 

Our pleasant Willy, ah 1 is dead of late : 

With whom all joy and jolly mcriment 

Is also deaded and in dolour drent. 

‘ Instead thereof scoffing scurrilitie, 

And scornfull Follie with content is crept, 

Bolling in rymes of shameless ribaudrie, 

Without regard or due decorum kept ; 

Each idle wit at will presumes to make 

' And doth the Leameds taske upon him take. 

* But that same gentle spirit from \rhosc pen 
Large streames of honnie and sweet nectar flowe. 

Scorning the boldness of such base-home men 
Which dare their follies forth so rashlie throwe, 

Doth ratherchoose to sit in idle cell 

Than so himselfe te mockerie to sell.* 
m2 
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Hud these verses been written n few years later than 1590, there 
w>Quld have been no question that the allusion was to Shakespeare, 
and that it was most exquisitely and exaotly fit. Seeing, how- 
ever, that at the time when they were written and published there 
was no other poet to whom, by any distortion of^eulogy, they 
could have been considered applicable^no other known writer 
of comedies to whom the epithets ‘our pleasant Willy’ and 
‘gentle spirit,’ with the accompanying praise, could have been 
given — ^it seems to us that, if there is error anywhere, it may 
rather be in our Siocepted chronology of Shakespeare's plays, and 
that there may have been comedies enough of Shakespeare on the 
stage, prior to 1590, to enable Spenser to identify the Warwick- 
shire youth, and, perhaps, during his visits at that time to 
London, to know him personally as the hope of England’s comic 
muse. Precisely about this time, too, if w^e kne^ the facts, 
there may have been a brief cessation of Shakespeare’s dramatic 
labours. 

7. There can be no doubt, at all events, respecting the next 
allusion. The Warwickshire youth is making his way; and 
there are scores of wits and play-writers about the theatres who 
don’t at all like It. More especially the university-bred wits are 
jealous at being surpassed by this ex-lawyer’s-clerk, who had 
riever been at either Oxford or Cambridge, but Jmd taken to 
literature on the mere impulse of noture. One of these was poor 
Eobert Greene, now recognised as — excepting Peele and Marlowe 
— ^tbe most distinguished dramatist on the stage before Shakes- 
peare’s occupation of it. Bom at Norwich about 1560, educated 
at Cambridge, and a Master of Arts of that University, he had 
betaken himself to the stage instead of the Church ; and, after a 
wretched career of some seven years, during which he had written 
some seven or eight plays, and otherwise, according to his own 
account, led a life of every conceivable profligacy short of a title 
to the gallows, if of that, he died at a sboemoker’s house in Dow- 
gate on the 8rd of September, 1592, from the effects of ‘ a surfeit 
‘ of pickled herrings and Hhenish wine’ on his ill-used body. He 
had time enough, while dying, to w'rite a queer kind of confession 
or profession of repentance, and he left instructions that tliis 
sliould be published and ‘inscribed to those gentlemen, his 
* quondam acquaintance, who spend their wits in making plays.’ 
The task, of editing the somewhat perilous tract devolved on 
Henry Chetile, one of Greene’s dramatic brethren, then beginning 
his own career os a writer. Accordingly, in October or Novem- 
ber, 1592, the tract was published. The title ran thus: — Greenes 
Groaf 8-worth of WiU bought wUh a Million of Repentance; 
describing the folly of youth, the falsehood of makeshift flatterers. 
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the misery of the negligent, and mischiefs of deceiving courtezans; 
published at his dying request. The main portion of the tract 
consists of a somewhat ^sgaised abconnt of Greene's own life^ 
with bitter reflections on his father and his yoanger brother ; but 
at the close dihere is an address by Greene to his brother drama- 
tists, desiring them to take warning by his example, and amend 
their lives while it is yet time. The three dramatists more par- 
ticularly addressed are Marlowe (styled the * famous graoer of 
tragedians’), Lodge (styled ‘Young' Juvenal, that biting sati- 
‘ rist’), and Peele. Marlowe is warned most emphatically to give 
up his ‘ atheism,' and other evil courses ; the two others are let 
off more tenderly; and then all thr^ together are addressed as 
follows It— 

* Base*minded men all three of you, if by my xnigery ye be not 
warned ; for unto none of you like me sought those burs to cleave — 
those puppets, t mean, who speak from our mouths ; these Anticks 
garnisht in our colours (i. e., the actors). Is it not strange that J, to 
whom they have been all beholding — is it not like that you, to whom 
they have all been beholding, shidl (were ye in that ease that I am 
now) be both of them at once forsaken P Yes, trust them not ; for 
there is an upstart crow, beautified in our feathers, that with his 
Tyger's heart tcr'apped in a player* s hide [a parody ci the line in 
Act I. Scene IV. of the third Part of Henry VI., ‘ 0 tiger’s heart, 
‘ wrapped in a woman's hide,’] supposes he is as well able to bombast 
out a blank verse as the best of you, and, being an absolute Johannes 
Factotum, is, in his own conceit, the only Shake^ecene in a country. 
Oh, that I might entreat your rare wits to be employed in more pro- 
fitable courses, and let these apes imitate your past excellence, and 
nevermore acquaint them with your admired inventions ! I know the 
best husband of you all will never prove an usurer, and the kindest of 
them all will never prove a kind nurse ; yet, whilst you may, seek you 
better masters, for it is a pity men of such rare wits should be subject 
to the pleasures of such rude grooms. In this 1 might insert two 
more, that both have writ against these buckram gentlemen ; but let 
their own work serve to witness against their own wickedness, if they 
persevere to maintain any more such peasants.’ 

This is, in the main, an outbreak of the dying writer of plays 
against the ingratitude of the whole tribe ^f the mere actors of 
plays ; but there is a special spurt of malice against Shakespeare, 
as uniting in himself the two charactere of actor and writer, 
and beating, by his success in the latter character, Greene and 
the like of him out of the field. 

8. Both Marlowe and Shakekpeare were annoyed by the refe- 
rences made to them in Greene's posthumous pamphlet ; Marlowe 
at being held up as such a reprobate as to need Greene’s call from the 
grave to repentance, and Shakespeare at being mentioned so un- 
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handsomely. Ghettle, as the editor of the pamphlet, found him- 
self in a scrape. He was even suspected of having -written it 
Mmself. Accordingly, a few weeks after, when publishing a 
trifle of his own, called Kind-Hart's Dreame, condsting of five 
‘invectives apinst abuses reigning,' purporting to have been 
deiivered to him in a tavern in Finsbury by five several ghosts 
(the ghosts, to wit, of Anthony Monday, Tarlton the jester, 
William Cuckowe, Dr. Burcot, and Bobert Greene), he took the 
opportunity of inserting a preface addressed " to the gentlemen 
r^ecB,' in which he says : — 

‘ About three moneths sinocv, died M. Robert Greene, leaving many 
papers in sundi^y booksellers’ hands — among others his Qroat*g~wortk 
of Wit ; in which a letter written to divers play wnters is dftensively 
by one or two of them taken, and, because ou the dead they cannot be 
avmiged, they wilfully forge in their conceits a living author ; and, 
after tossing tt to and fro^ no remedy but it must light ou mo. How 
I have, all the time of my conversing in printing, hindered the bitter 
inveying against schoUara, it hath been very well known ; and how in 
that (i. e., that pamphlet) I desdt I can sufficiently })rove. AVith 
neither of them that take offence was I acquiiinted, and with one of 
them (Marlowe) I care not if I never be. The other (Shakespeare), 
whom at that time 1 did not so much spare as since I wish 1 had — 
fotthat, as 1 have moderated the heate of living writers, and might 
have used my owne discretion (especially in such a case), the author 
hebig'4ead — that 1 did not, 1 am as sor^y as if the original! fault harl 
been my fiiult ; because myself have seen his demeanour no less civil 
than he excellent in the quality he professes. Besides, divers of wor- 
fliip have reported his uprightness of dealing, which argues his 
honesty, and his facetious grace in writing that approves his art. For 
the fir^ (Marlowe), whose learning I reverence, and, at the perasing 
of Greene’s book, stroke out what then in conscience 1 thought he in 
some displeasure writ (or, had it been true, yet to publish it was in- 
tolerable), him I wouM wish to use me no worse than 1 deserve. 1 
had only in the copy this share — it was ill-written, as sometimes 
Greene’s hand was none of the best ; licensed it must be, ere it could 
be printed ; which could never be^ if it might not be read. To be 
brief, I writ it over, and, as near as I could, followed the copy ; only 
in that letter I put something out, but in the whole book not a word 
in ; for 1 protest it was" all Greene’s, and not mine nor Master Nashe’s, 
as some xmjustly have affirmed.* 

Within six or seven months (June I, 1593,) Marlowe died as 
miserably as Greene; and the ‘only Shake-scene' remained, 
almost hteraliy such, in the midst of a crowd of inferiors, among 
whom were Peele, Lilly, Lodge, Naab, and Ghettle. Others were 
rapidly springing up. 

9 and 10. It is quite proper to inclu^ among the contemporary 
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notices of Sht^espeate the dedicaiiops.of his Y earns and Adonis^ 
and his Rape of Lucrece — the first of his puhlisl^d productions, 
and, so far as we know, the only writings of Ms whose publication 
he superintended himself The Venus and Adonis was published 
in 1593 (eii|;pred at Stationers’ Hall, April 18), and was dedicated 
to thc/Earl of Southampton, then a youth of nineteen years and 
eight months old, not long away j&om Cambridge, and much 
spoken of for his love of letters* 

* The Epistle. 

To the Right Honourable Henry Wriothealey, Rarl of South<mpt&n 
and Baron of Tichjteld^ 

* Right Honourable, — I know not how I shall offend in dedicating 
my unpolished lines to your lordship, nor how the world will censure 
me for choosing so strong a prop to support so weak a burthen ; only, 
if your honour seem but pleased, I account myself highly praised, and 
vow to take advantage of all idle hours, till I have honoured you with 
some graver labour. But if the first heir of my invention prove de- 
formed, 1 shall be sorry it had so noble a godfather, and never after 
ear so barren a land, for fear it yield me still so bad a harvest. I 
leave it to your honourable survey, and your honour to your heart’s 
content ; whicli I wi.sli may always honour your own wish, and the 
world’s hopeful expectation. — Your honour’s, in all duty^ 

, ‘William Shakespeabb.* 

lUhe Rape of Lucrecc, published in 1594, when Shakespeare 
was exactly tliirty years of age (entered at Stationers’ Hall, 
]\Iiiy 9), is dedicated to tlie same nobleman, as follows ? — 

* The Epistle, 

To the Bight Honourable Henry Wriothesleif, Bari of Southampton 
and Baron of Tichfield, 

‘ The love I dedicate to your lordship is without end ; whereof this 
pamphlet without beginning is but a supercilious moiety. The war- 
rant 1 have of your honourable disposition, not the worth ofvay untu- 
tored lines, makes it assured of acceptance. What 1 have done is 
yours, what 1 have to do is yours ; being part in all I have, accepted 
yours. Were my worth greater, my duty would show greater ; mean- 
time, as it is, it is bound to your lordship, to whom 1 wish long life, 
still lengthened with happiness. — ^Your lordship’s, in all duty, 

‘William Shakespbaee.’ 

11. Both the Venus and Adonis and the Lucrece became 
immediately popular. A reference to the latter occurs within a 
few months after its publication, in some laudatory verses pre- 
fixed to WiUohies Avisa^ 1504 (a curious and now rather rare 
volume of poems), as follows: — ^ 





V . ; ■ * T^dugli CoHatine have deerely bought 

/ ' .To high re&owne a lasting lilb, 

^ ; And found that moat in vaine have sought ; 

To have a faire and constant wife 
Yet Tarqujne pluct his gUsterii^ grape , 

And Shake-^eare paints poore Lucrece rape.’ 

^ Hardly woith counting as a separate reference is a marginal 
note to a work called Polimanteia^ 4to, TO 05, saying (we cite Mr! 
HaUiwell) that ' all prfuse' the Lucretia of * sweet Shakespeare.' 
In one of Heywood's plays of as early a date, the Ventis and 
Adonis is quoted f^om. 

12. Spenser's Colin Clouis come home again was published, 
it is believed, at the close of 1595. In this poem there is an 
interesting enumeration of the * shepherds* at the%ourt of 


Cynthia, * who serve, her l^iesie*— i. c., of the most (?elebraited 
£lizabethar|H^oets 


* For better shepherds be not under skie, 
Kor better hable, where they list to blow 
Their pipes aloud, her name to glorifie.’ 


First is mentioned ‘goodHarpalus, now waxen aged/ supposed 
to be old Bamaby Googe. Next is named ‘ Corydon, though 
meanly waged, yet hahlest wit of most I know this day' — ^believed 
to be Abraham Fraunce. Then come 'sad Alcyon,' 'Palin woilhie 
of gr^t praise,’ 'pleasing Alcon,’ and ' old Palemon, free from 
spighC' — all identified with authors of the day. There is then a 
long eulogr by name on Dr. William Alabaster, and another on 
the poet Daniel ; and the list concludes with a few more ficti- 
tious names, the last of which is thus introduced: — 

‘ And there, though last not least, is Action : 

A gentler shepherd may nowhere be found ; 

Whose muse, full of high thought’s invention, 

Doth like himselfe heroically sound.’ 


Even Ahose who doubt the reference to Shakespeare in the 
passage already quoted from Spenser, do not doubt the reference 
here, as indicated by the last line. To us, however, the sec^ond, 
if admitted, confirms the first; and the conclusion from both is, 
that Shakespeare was one of those junior poets on whom^ “^enser 
had his eye, and whom he personally admired as the rising stars of 
a new literary age. 

13. Early in 1690, a petition was presented to the Privy' 
Council, on the part of ' Thomas Pope, Richard Burbtfdge, John 
‘Hemings, Augustine Phillips, William Shakespeare, William 
' Kempe, William Slye, Nicholas Tooley, and others, servants to- 
‘the Right Honourable tbb Lord Chamberlain the purport of 
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the petition being that whereas thej, being owneih$ of the Black- 
friars Theatre, desired to enlarge and repair that |^ayboi|se before 
the coming winter, (seeing that tieir * new hoUs^* on the Bank- 
side, called *The Globe,* was only suitable for summer) and had 
‘ all and ech^ of them put down soumes of money for the purpose, 
‘according to their shares in the said theatm, and which they 
f^ave justiy and honestly gained by the exercise of their qualitie 
^t)f stage-players ;* and whereas ‘certain persons, i^me of them 
* of hopour, inhabitantsof the said precinct and libeiiieof the Black-, 
‘ fryers,* were averse to the proposed repairs, an^, in fact, regarded 
fhe theatre as a nuisance in the neighbourhood, and had peti- 
tioned to have it closed ; they the said petitioners hoped that their 
lordshipa^oald not injure poor men in their property, but would 
permit the repairs and enlargement to go on. The petition 
was so far successful. Their lordships allowed the repairs, but 
disallowed the enhirgemont. Copies of the petillDn of the 
objecting inhabitantsof Blackfriars, and of the counter-petition of 
the players, are preserved in the State-paper office ; and thq latter 
may be seen printed entire in Collier s Annals of the Stage. 

14. Curiously enough, the next notice of Shakespeare exhibits 
him in the character of a complainant against another place of 
public entertainment. In IT) 90, Alleyn, the celebrated actor, and 
afterwards founder of Dulwich College, was proprietor of the 
Bear-garden, on Bankside, the amusements at which coqpisted 
of hear and bull-baiting, and other noisy sports. Many actOrs at 
that time resided in Bankside, and among them Shakespeare. It 
appears accordingly, that when some of the inhabitants of South- 
wark complained of the Bear-garden as a pest in the neighbourhood, 
Shakespeare and one or two other theatrical persons joined in the 
complaint. The following is a jotting from one of the Alleyn papers 
in Dulwich College — a jocular memorandum of the fact from the 
pen of some one scribbling on the Alleyn side of the question : — 

* Inhabitantes of Sowtherk as have complaned this — of JuUy, 1596, 
Mr. Markis 
Mr. Tuppin 
Mr. Laiigorth 
Wilsone, the pyper 
Mr. Barett 
Mr. Shaksper 
Phellipes 
Tomsou 

Mother Golden, the baude 

Magges 

Pillpott 

and no more, and soe well ended.* 
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15. To the saime year and to the folioifing month belongs 
another notice — a brief but poignant one. It is a barial-entry 
fi*om the Stratford register : — 

* 1596 : August 11 : Hamnet, filius William Shakspcre.’ 

It is not unlikely that Shakespeare was at Stratford when the 
event occurred. The boy was then eleven years and a half old. 

16. In 1597, Shakespeare had been about twelve years in 
London, acting and writing plays, and deriving profits from both 
crafts, as well as ftom his distinct, though kindred business, as a 
theatre-proprietor. By this, time it is tolerably certain that he 
had written and produced at the Blackfriars and ilie Globe about 
half of the entire series of his plays. These, however,; were npt 
published as they were prodqiced, but were kept in manuscript as 
part of the;^ea^cal stock, in which Sliake{a^)eai'e had property, 
llis Venus and Adonis, in 159^i (i^published in 1596), and his 
Liicrece, in 1594, seem, as wc have said, to have been the only 
works^of his — at all events, up to this time — ^published by himself. 
By this time, however, some of bis plays had been published 
surreptitiously, ot otheiwise, from the originals. ‘ There is reason 
to believe/ says Mr. Craik, summing up the results of the latest 
information on this topic, * that the first edition of Titus Andro- 
niem was printed in 1 594, altliough the earliest of wljich nuy 
copyris now known is dated 1600. The earliest existing editions 
of Romeo and Juliet, Rickard the Second, and Richard the 
Third, hear the date of 1597.’ The following are copies of 
the title-pages of the original editions of the three last-mentioned 
plays : — 

‘An excellent conceited Tragedie of Romeo and Juliet. As it 
hath been often (with great applause) plaid puhliquely, by the right 
Honourable the L. Hunsdon his servants. Loudon : Printed by John 
Dfuiter. 1597.* 

‘ The Tragedie of King Richard the S^econd. As it hath beene 
publikely acted by the right Honourable the Lorde Chamberlaiuo his 
servants. London : Printed by Valentine Simmes for Andrew Wise, 
and are to be sold at his shop in Paule*s Churchyard, at the signe of 
the Angel. 1507.’ 

‘ The Tragedie of King Richard the Third. Containing His trea- 
cherous plots against his broths Clarence : the pittiefull murther of 
his innocent nephewes: his tyrannicsdl usurpation: with the whole 
course of his detested life and most deserved death. As it hath beene 
lately acted by the Right Honourable the Lord Chaifberlaine his 
servants. At London ; Printed by Vaientine Sims for Andrew Wise, 
dwelling in Paule’s Churchyard, at the signe of the Angell ; 1597.* 
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These, the first published plays of Shakespeare (so far as is yet 
accurately kuoYUi), were all three published, it Ifrill be noted, in 
1597, and without the author's name, and probably without any 
consultation with him. So also with the next play of his pub- 
lished early im the following year, as follows 

* The History of Henrie the Fourth [the ‘ First Part’] with the 
batiell of Shrewsburie, betweene the King and Lord Henry Percy, 
sumamed Henrie Hotspur of the North. With the humoious con- 
ceits of Sir John Falstaffe. At London, Printed by P. S. for Andrew 
Wise, dwelling in Paule’s Churchyard at the signe of the Angell: 

• 

That Shakespeare was already well known, however, as the 
author not only of the particular plays so published anonymously, 
but of many others equally popular, is proved by a very im- 
portant notice of h!lm and his works, which occurs’'4n a work 
published in the same year as the last-named play. The work in 
question is PaUadis Tamia : Wit's Treasury; being the second 
Part of Wit's Commonivcalth. By Francis Meres, Maister of 
Artes of both Universities: London: Printed by P. Short 
for Outhbert Burhie. l/iOB/ Little is known *of Meres, save 
that he was a Ijincolnshire iiifin, a clergyman and school- 
master, and a compiler of schoolbooks and the like (See Wood's 
Fasti, i. p. 2(iS). The volume above-mentioned, which is his chief 
work, is a thick little duodecimo, and consists of & collecticfe of 
pithy sayings and similitudes on a great variety of topics from 
all known authors. Thrown into the work, without much con- 
nexion with the rest of it, and occupying eight pages, is ‘ A 
Comparative Discourse of our English Poets witli the Greek, 
Latin, iind Italian Poei*u’ This little * discourse' is now very 
precii)us as containing m enumeration, evidently meant to be 
exhausth^c, aud, in some sort, also a classification, of the English 
poets most celebrated when the author was writing it. The 
exact position of Shakespeare in the literature of his country in 
1098, according to the judgment of well-informed men of that 
time, is indicated in the ‘ discourse’ with singular precision. The 
author first goes back upon the old English poets, and mentions 
Chaucer, Piers Plowman, Harding, Skelton, and the Earl of Surrey, 
as the most distinguished poets of former generations. He then 
enumerates the Englishmen who had more recently distinguished 
themselves as writers of Latin verse — H addon, Nicholas Car, 
Gabriel HiSrvey, Christopher Oclond, Thomas Newton, Thomas 
Watson, Thomas Campion, Brunswerd, and Willey. Then, as 
among living or recently dead authors, who hadprov^ themselves 
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all in all the most eminent masters of the English tongue, he men- 
tions Philip Sidney, Spenser, Daniel, Drayton, Warner, Shake- 
speare, Marlowe, and Chapman. Then, proceeding more systema- 
tically, he groups the still living or recently dead English authors 
into kinds ; maintaining that England can show a goodly list of 
authors under each kind of literature of which Greece or 
Rome had afforded a precedent. First, ' as Pindarus, Anacreon, 

' and Callimachus among the Greeks, and Holraoe and Catullus 

* among the Latins, are the best Lyrick poets ; so, in this faculty, 

* the best among our poets are Spenser (who exoelleth in all kinds), 
‘Daniel, Drayton, Shakespeare, Bretton.* Next, as English 
representatives of the Trapie muse, he names Lord Buckhurst,® 
Doctor Leg of Cambridge, Dr. Edes of Oxford, ‘Maister 
Edward Ferris, the author of the Mirrour of Magistrates,* 
Marlowe, Peele, Watson, Kyd, Shakespeare. Drayton, Chapman, 
Decker, and Benjamin Johnson. Not less fficiently represented 
is the Comic Drama, hy Edward, Earl of Oxford, Dr. Gager, of 
Oxford, ‘ Master Rowley, once of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge,' 
‘Master Edwardes, of her Majesty's Chapel,' John Lilly, Lodge, 
Gascoigne, Grjene, Shakespeare, Nash, Hey wood. Anthony 
Munday (* our best plotter), Chapman, Porter, Wilson, Hath- 
away, and Henry Chettle. In Satire are mentioned, in addition 
to old Piers Plowman, Hall of Cambridge (afterwards Bishop 
Hall), and Lodge ; in Elegy, the Earl of Surrey, the elder 
Wyftt, Abrahahi Fraunce, Sir Philip Sidney, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Sir Edward Dyer, Spenser, Daniel, Drayton, Shakespeare, Gas- 
coigne, Samuel Page of Oxford, Churchyard, and Bretton ; in 
Pastoral, Sir Philip Sidney, Challoner, Spenser, Stephen Gosson, 
Abraham Fraunce, and Bamefield. As our best Epigrammatists, 
are named Heywood, Drayton, Kendal, Bastard, and John 
Davies of Hereford. Queen Elizabeth, the Countess of Pem- 
broke, and King Jtimes of Scotland, are mentioned as examples 
of royal and noble autbora of Britmn, comparable to ancient 
authors of an analogous order. Among Translators, Phaer, the 
translator of Virgil, Golding, the ^nslator of Ovid, Harington, 
the translator of Ariosto, Bamaby Googe, Turbervile, Chap- 
man ('for his inchoate Homer), and Gervase Markham, are men- 
tioned as the best Britain had produced ; and the ‘ discourse' 
concludes with references to some individual English authors, as 
furnishing parallels, in some incidents of their lives, to Greek and 
Roman ones. 

Shakespeare, it will be noticed, is mentioned by name five 
several times in Meres’s list — first, generally, as one of the con- 
temporiiry ornaments of the English tongue ; and then specially 
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among the best English lyric poets, the best Euglish tragic 
dramatists, the best English comic dramatists, and the best 
English elegiac poets. No other poet, with the exertion of 
Drayton, is mentioned so often— Spen^r being mentioned but 
four times. ^But the tone of respect in which Shakespeare is 
mentioned is equally striking. Here are one or two of the 
passages : — 

‘ As the Greek tongue is made famous and eloquent by Homer, 
Hesiod, Euripides, Ai^schylus, Sophocles, Pindarus, Phocylideis, and 
Aristophanes ; and the Latin tongue* by Virgil, Ovid, Horace, Silius 
ItalicuB, Lucanus, Lucretius, Aueonius, and Olaudianus : so the English 
4;ougue is mightily enriched, and gorgeously invested in rare oma" 
ments and resplendent habiliments, by Sir Philip Sidney, Spenser, 
J^auiel, Drayton, Warner, Shakespeare, Marlowe, and Chapman. 

‘ As the soul of Euphorlms was thought to live in Pythagoras, so the 
sweet witty soul of Ovid lives in mellifluous and honey-tongued Shak^ 
sp(.‘are : witness his ‘ Venus and Adonis,’ his ‘ Lucrece,’ nis sugared 
sonnets among his private friends, &c. 

‘ As Plautus and Seneca are accounted the best for comedv and 
tragedy among the Latins, so Shakespeare among the English is the 
most (‘xcelleut in both kinds for the stage. For cogiedy, witness his 
‘ Oentlemen of Verona,’ his ‘ Errors,’ his ‘ Love’s Labour Lost,’ his 
* Love’s Labour Won,* [The play so named by Meres is supposed by 
some to bo a lost play of Shakespeare’s ; by others to be All's Well 
that Ends Well ; by Mr, Hunter to be the original of the Tempest ; 
while Mr. Craik lias recently suggested that it may have been The 
Taming of the Shrew. 'I his ‘ Midsummer’s Night’s Dream,’ and his 
‘ Merchant of Venice for tragedy, his ‘ liichard the Second,* 
‘llichard the Third,’ ‘Henry the Fourth,’ ‘King John,* ‘ Tiths 
Androuiens,’ and his * Romeo and Juliet.* 

‘ As Epius Stole said that the Muses would speak with Plautus’s 
tongue, if they would speak Latin ; so I say that the Muses would 
speak with Shakespeare’s fine-filed phrase, if* they would speak 
English.’ 

Here is Shakespeare, at the age of thirty-four, spoken of by a 
contemporary as one of the chiefs of English literature generally, 
and as indubitably the greatest dramatist of the day, in virtue of 
twelve plays produced prior to that time. Only four, or at most 
five of these plays had as yet been published, and these anony-^ 
mously ; but Shakespeare’s right to these and to the others is 
^assumed by Meres as matter of public notoriety. Nor has 
Meres made his list complete up to the date at which he wrote. 
Pericles and the tlireo Parts of Henry VI. are omitted 
in it. 

17, 18, 19, and 20. It is a curious fadt, which we do not recol- 
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leot to have seen noticed, that the first public exhibition of 
Shakespeare's name on the title-page of any of his plays imme- 
diately followed Meres's mention of him. It is as if thp pub- 
lishers, seeing that Meres had broken the anonymous, had no 
longer any scruple about doing so either. The following, we 
believe, is the first instance of the appeaiance of Shakespeare’s 
name an the title-page of one of bis plays. 

* A pleasant conceited oomedie called Love’s Labor Lost. As it 
was presented before her Highnes this last^Ohristmas, newly corrected 
and augmented. By W. Shakespere. Imprinted at London by 
W. W. for Cuthbert Burby: 1598.’ 

Observe that the publisher of this play is the publisher of 
Meres’s hook. The example set hy him was followed by other 
publishers, or, at least, hy one ; and that not in publishing new 
plays hut in republishing old ones. In the same yeai*, 1 598, 
Andrew Wise, who had in the preceding year published 
Richard II. and Richard III. without the author’s name, 
took the opportunity afforded by the demand for second editions to 
supply the deficiency. The title-pages in those editions remain 
the same as before, with the exception that the words ‘ By William 
Shake-speare’ are inserted in both before the designation of the 
printer and publisher. When wo mention tliat in tlie same year, 
1598, there was a new edition of the LncrccCy with the author’s 
name and dedication as before, it will be understood why this 
paragraph should count as four numerically. 

21. Let us now go back to Stratford. In the Easter Term of 
1597 — i.e., some months after the death of Hamnet, and moru 
than a year before the appearance of Meres’s book — Shakespeare 
made a purchase of house-property at Stratford, consisting ‘ dc 
uno messaglo, dmibns horreis, et duohus gardinia, cam 
nentuH (‘ of one messuage, two btos, and two gardens, with 
their appurtenances') identified ns forming part of the projverty 
known as New Place. Tlie seller was one William Undorliill; 
and the price paid was GOZ. The document proving the convey- 
ance, and with the name ‘ Williclmum Shakespeare’ flourishing 
in it, is preser\'edrin the Chapter House, Westminster. So, at 
the age of tliirty-tlirce, Shakespeare was a landlord. 

22 and 23, Nor, however he managed to attend both to liis 
Stratford business and to his theatrical business in town, was his 
connexion with Stratford nominal. From the year 1597 we find 
him having dealings of a pecuniary kind with the people of 
Stratford quite ns regularly as if ho had been residing there. 
For example, in a ‘ noate of come and malte taken the 4th of 
* February, 1597 [1597-8], in the 40th year of the raigne of our 
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* most gracious So^eraigne Ladie Queen Elizabeth* (the occasion 
of the inventory being an apprehended soarcitjr), Shakespeare 
figures as one of the inhabitants of ‘Stratforde Burromgiie, War- 
vrick’, vrho had the largest stock. We give the names of tlie 
toMmsmen of the particular ward to which Shakespeare belonged, 
with the quantities of com possessed by them respectively. 

' Chappie Streets Ward — 

Francis Smythe^ jun. 3 quarters 

John Coxe* 5 quarters 

Mr. Thomas Byxon 17^ quarters] 

Mr. Thomas Harbor 3 quarters 

Mychaell Haro 5 quarters 

Mr. Bihelde 6 quarters 

Hugh Aynger 6 quarters Barley, 1 quarter 

John Bogers 10 strikes 

Wm. Emmettes 8 quarters 

Mr, Aspinall about 11 quarters 

Wrn. Shaekespere 10 quarters 

Jul. Shawe 7 quarters.* 

In the same year, at a later date, Mr, Halliwell finds an entry 
in the town accounts of Stratford, as •follows: — 

* Pd to Mr. ShaxsjX)ro for on lod of ston Xd.’ 

Which means, apparently, that repairs are going on ahoutNew Place, 
and that Shakesj3oare is able to let tbe town have a cartload of stone 
from the site, and charges tenpence for it. Tenpence then was 
about equivalent to lialf-a-crowTii or tlirce shillings npw ; so that 
the reader may lancy Shakespeare (supposing him then to have 
been in Stratford) receiving half-a-crown from tlie town-clerk or 
the carter in a gontlcmanly way, and putting it in his pocket. 

*24. Probably, however, Shakespeare was not then in Stratford. 
At least lie was not there, but in London, on the 24th of January, 
1597-8, when Abraham Sturley, a Stratford man of active habits, 
wrote a letter to his brotlicr-in-law, Mr. Richard Quiney, then in 
London on business, in which Shakespeare’s name is mentioned. 
Here is part of the letter — 

‘ Most loviiigc and belovedd in the Lord : In plaine EngHshe we 
remember u in the Lord, and ourselves unto u. I vroidd write nothing 
unto u nowe but come home. I pray God send u comfortabli home. 
This is one speciall remembrance from nr ifather’s motion. It 
seemeth bi him that our countriman, Mr. Shaksperc, is willinge to dis- 
burse some monei upon some od yarde land or other att Shottri, or 
neare about us. He [old Quiney] thinketh it a veri fitt patteme to 
move him [Shakespeare] to dcale in the matter of our tithes. Bi the 
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instnictidns u can gevo him thearof and bi the frindes he can make 
therefore, we thilike it a faire marke for him to shoote atji and not 
unpossible to hitt* It obtained would advance him in deo^, and 
would do us much good. Hoc movere et quantum in te est permovere 
ne neeligas*; hoc cnim et sibi et nobis maximi erit njpmenti. (‘ To 
move this and as far as is in you, to move it through, do^not neglect ; 
for it will be of the greatest moment both to him and to us.*)* 

25. Nothing apparently came for the present of this shrewd 
suggestion of old Quincy’s that Shakespeare should be urged to 
invest money in farming the tithes of Stratford ; but Sturley 4bd 
the Quineys have not yet done with their * countryman,’ the 
capabilities of whose purse^ they appreciate so highly. On the 
4th of November, 1598, Sturley again writes ‘ to his most lovinge 
brother, Mr. Richard Qumei, att the Bell in Carter Lane, att 
London,’ as follows 

‘ Ur letter of the 25th of October came to mi handes the last of the 
same att night [note : it takes six days then for a letter to reach Strat- 
ford from London by carrier] per Grenwai ; which imported 

and that our countriman, Mr. Wm. Shak., would procure us 

monei wh I well like of, as I shall heare when and whear 

and how ; and I prai let not go that occasion, if it mai sorte to any 
indifferent conditions.’ 

26. Quincy, it appears from the above, had written to Sturley 
on the 25th of October, that Shakespeare would procure money 
for some purpose of Sturley s and Quineys, understood between 
them. Very curiously, a letter from Quimey to Shakespeare of 
that exact date is extant, asking for a loan of money; and, 
though Quiney asks the loon personally for himself, it is possible 
that the money was that alluded to between him and Sturlev, 
and>soonsequently that, before writing* to Sturley on the day in 
question, he had received a favourable answer to his request from 
Shakespeare. In any case, the letter is perhaps the most inte- 
resting personal relic we have of Shakespeare ; the originiil, ns it 
still exists, having certainly once been in those illustrious fingers. 
Here is a copy : — 

‘Loveinge countreyman, I am bolde of yow, as of a ffrende, 
cravemgeyowr helpe with li [£30] uppon Mr. Bushells and my 
securytie, or Mr. Myttens with me. Mr. RossweU is nott come to 
London yeate, and I have especiall cawse. Yow shall ffrende me 
muche in helpeinge me out of all the debettes I owe in London, I 
thancke God, and muche quiet my mynde, which wplde nott be in- 
debted. I am nowe towardes the Cowrte in hope of answer for the 
despatebe of my buyseness. Yow shall nether loose creddytt nor 
monney by me, the Lorde wyllinge ; and nowe butt perswade your- 
selfe soe, as I hope, and yow shall nott neede to feore butt with all 
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harfcie thanclkfuUnes I wyll liolde my tyme and content yowr ffreendo, 
and yf we bargaine farther, yow shalbo the paie-master yowrselfe. My 
tyme biddes me hasten to an endo, and soe I committ thys to yowr 
cai'e and hope of yowr helpe. I feare I shall nott be backe thys night 
fFrom the C/OWi*te. Haste. The Lorde be with yow and with us 
all, Amen ! ffibm the Boll in Carter Lane the 25 October 1598 .—^ 
Yowrs in all kyndencss 

‘ ElC. QT7YNET. 

* To my loveinge good ffrend & 
eountreyman Mr. Wm. Shackespere 
deliver theea.* 

Did Shakespeare traffic in money-lending? It is not impos- 
sible. In this case Quiney writes as if Shakespeare had said 
something about getting the money ‘ from a friend !’ 

27. To return to literature. In the same year 1598 — a year 

unusually rich in references to Shakespeare — ^thero appeared in 
pi-int another testimony to Shakespeares celebrity as a poet. 
Wo cite from Mr. Collier’s Annals of the Staye the following 
stau/a from Poems hi Divers Hmnours, by Bichord Barnefield, 
publishtMl in 1598. After praising Spenser, Daniel, and Drayton, 
I3jimefield proceeds : — • 

‘ And Slialcespeare thou, whose hony-tlowing vaine 
(Pleasing the world) thy y>raises doth obtaine ; 

Wyost^ Venus and whose Lucrece (sweete and chaste) 

Thy name in fames irnmortall booke hath plac’t ; 

Live ever you, at least in fame live ever : 

Well may the bod 3 ’e dye, but fame dies never !* . 

28. To the next year, 1599, belongs a similar testimony from 
AVec?ver in his Epigrams — including, however, a reference to 
Shakespeare's dramas : — 

^ Ad Gulielmum Shakespeare, 

* Honie4ongued Shakesj)eare, when I saw thine issue, 

I swore Apollo got them, and none other : 

Their rosie-tinted features clothed in tissue 

Some heaven-borne goddesse said to he their mother : — 
Bose-cheeckt Adonis with his amber tresses ; 

Faire fire-hot Venus charming him to love her ; 

Chaste Lucretia, virginc-hke her dresses ; 

Proud Inst-stung Tarquino seeking still to prove her ; 

Romeo ; Richard ; more whose names I know not. 

* Their sugred tongues and power-attractive beauty 
Say they are saints, although that saints they shew not ; 

For thousand vowes to them subjective dutie 
They burn in love, thy children, Shakespeare. Let them : 

Go, woo thy muse ! more nymphish brood, beget them.* 


NO. LI, 
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20/80. A second edition of Bmneo and Juliet, still with- 
out the author’s namc^ was published in ir>09, by the pub- 
lisher of the first, John Danter. Wiser than IJanier, Andrew 
Wise, in bringing out a second edition of The History of 
Jffcnrie the Foorth, &c., took the opj)ortunity of inserting the 
Imthor’s name: the words * Newly corrected by Williiftn Shake- 
speare’ being now added to the title-page. In the same year 
appeared 

‘ The Passionate Pilgrim. By W. Shakespeare : At London, Printed 
for W. Jaggard, and are to be sold by W. Leake at the Greyhound in 
Panic’s Chui-chyard : 1599.’ 

This was the small miscellany of pieces which has ever 
since been printed among Shakespeare’s works. The majority 
of the pieces were undoubtedly poems ol’ Shakosjieartj’s till 
then unpublished ; but the piratical publisher inserttid poems 
from Barnefield, Heywood, and other autliors to swell out the 
volume. 

^ 31, Q2, 83, 34, 3D, 30, 37, 38, 39, and 40. The year 1000 was 
distinguished by an unusual number of publications bearing 
Shukespeiu'e’s Lame. The following is a list of them : — 

‘ A Midsummer Nights^ Drcamc. As it hath beciie sundry times 
puhlickely acted by the Kight Honourable the Lord (^hainberlaira* his 
servants. Written by William Sliakespcare. Imprinted at London 
for Thoma.s Pisher, and are to soulde at his shoppe at the .sign of 
the White Hart in Fleetcstreetoj 1600.’ 

Another edition of the same, with the same title as far as the word 
‘ Shakespeare’ inclusive ; but * printed by J ames lioberts.’ 

‘ The Excellent History of the Merchant of Venice, with the ex- 
treme cruelty of Shylocke the Jew towards the saido merchiint in 
cutting a just pound of his llcsh. And the obtaining of Portia by the 
choy.se of three caskets. Written by W. Shakc.sj)eare. J*rintcd by 
J. Roberts, 1600.’ 

Another edition of the same, with very much the same title, l>ut 
‘ printed by »7. R. for Thomas HeytJS and are to be sold in Paule\s 
Churchyard at the signe of the Greene Dragon.’ 

in the books of the Stationers* Company, date Aug. 23, IGOO, is 
the following entry to the names of Andrew Wise and William Apsley, 
publishers ‘ Two Books, the one called ‘ Much Adoc about Nothinge’ 
and the other * The Second Parte of the History of King Henry the 
with the humours of Sir John Ealistaff; wrytten by Mr, 

‘ Shakespeare.’ (The mention of the author’s name in suck entries 
is not very usual.) What follows will show that the publishers car- 
ried out their intention. 

* Much Adoc about Nothing. As it hath been sundrie times pub- 
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likely acted by the right honourable the Lord Chamberlaine his ser- 
vants. Written by William Shakespeare. London, Printed by V. S. 
for Andrew Wise and William Apsley, 1600.*. 

‘ The Second Part of Hcnrie the Fourth, continuing to his death and 
coronation of Henrie the Fill. With the humours of Sir John Fal- 
stafte an(^vi%ggering Pistoll. As it hath beene sundrie times pub- 
likely acted by the Riglit Honourable the Lord Chamberlaine lus 
servants. Written by William Shakespeare. London, Printed by 
V. S. for Andrew Wise and William Apsley, 1600.* 

* The Cronicle History of Henry the Fift, with his battell fought 
at Agin Court in France. Togither trith Auntient Pistoll. As it 
hath beene sundry times playd by the Right honourable the Lord 
Chamberlaine his servants. London, Printed by Thomas Creede for 
Tlio : Millington and John Busby. And are to be sold at his house 
in Carter Lane next the Powle head: 1600.* 

In the same year were printed and published, the third edition 
of VeniLs and Adonis and the third edition of Tjucrece — 
those making, with the eight entries given above, ten distinct 
reminiscences of Sliakespeure in connexion witli his writings, all 
belonging to the year 1000. We do not include The Most 
Lamentable llomalnc Tragedie of Titus Andromeus, piinted in 
the same year ^by J. E. for Edward White' at ‘the little north 
doon* of Puules at the signe of the Gun;’ because Shakespeare's 
name does not appear ou the title-page. 

41. One of the most interesting contemporary recognitions of 
Sliakespeare is in a volume of poetical extracts published in the 
sjimc year KiOO, by Eobert Allot, a London bookseller of a lite- 
rary turn, under the title of Eiigland’s Parnassus: or the 
Choyscst Flowers of our mode me Poets, with their iwetlcall com- 
parisons, Descriptions of Betvtles, Personages, Castles, P allaces, 
Moiintaines, Groves, Seas, Springs, Rivers, d'c.; whereunto are 
annexed other various discourses both pleasant and profitable. 
As this volume is very rare, and has u(!ver been sufficiently 
described as hearing on Shakespeare’s reputation in the prime of 
his life (lie was thirty-six years of ago when it was published), 
shall give some account of it: — The volume, which is a 
tliickish one and very nice-looking, opens with .a dedicatory 
sonnet by Allot to ‘ the Eight Worsliipfull Bir Thomas Mounson, 
Knight,* in which he says that he has himself ‘picked these 
flowers of learning from their stem.’ The poets from whom the 
extracts are taken are the following (we arrange them alpha- 
betically) : — 
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Thomas Aohelly Robert Grreene Sackville, Lord Buck- 

Thomas Bastai*(t Sir John Harington hurst 

George Chapman John Higgins The King of the Scots 

Thomas Churcliyard Thomas Hudson William Shakespeare 
Henry Constable Ben Jonson Sir Philip Sidney 

Samuel Daniel Thomas Kyd Edmund Sfenaer 

John Davies Thomas Lodge Thomas Storer 

Thomas Decker Gervase Markham The Earl of Surrey 

Michael Drayton Christopher Marlowe Joshua Sylvester 

Edmund Fairfax John Marston .George Turbervil 

Charles Fitz-Jefirey Christopher Middleton William Warner 

Abraham Fi*aunce Thomas Nashe Thomas Watson 

George Gascoigne The KaS-1 of Oxford John Weever 

- Geffreyes Geoi^e Peele William Weever 

Edward Gilpin Matthew Roydon Sir Thomas Wyatt 

The extracts from these poets, sometimes nearly n page long, 
hut generally much shorter, and frequently consisting of hut a 
single line or a couplet, are arranged under headings; the 
Editor first going over on alpliahetical list of topics, and, after 
exhausting these, adding a few misceilaneuus or supplementary 
topics. The extracts are culled very unequally, in point of 
number, from the poets named ; hut each has the name of the 
author, though not tlie title of the work from which it is taken, 
appended to it. The greatest number of the quotations per- 
haps are from 8])enser ; hut Drayton, Hhakespeare, Davies, and 
others supply many. We have counted ninety distinct quula- 
tioiis from Shakespeare, arranged under the following topics 
(several sometimes grouped under one topic) : — Anyels, Affection, 
Audacltie, Ai:aric€, lieautie, Care, Darufer, Death, Delay, Fcare, 
Gentlenesse, Gluttonic, Griefe, Haste, Hope, Jeaknisic, Justice, 
Kings, Lechery, Lore (eighteen quotations under this topic), 
Miserie, Nature, Oppm'tanitie, Pleasure, Sight, Sorrow, Teares, 
Thoughts, Time, Treason, Vertae, Use, JToe, Words, Women ; 
Mane (i. c., Morning), Diluciiltm (Dawn), Vesper (F. veiling); 
Alhion; Avgust; Of a Horse (this is the famous passage in 
Ecints and Admis) ; Dalliance: Night. Most of these quota- 
tions are from 8}iakespeai*e’s rhymed or minor poems, especially 
the Vemts and Adonis and the Lucrece ; but there are several 
from his plays, and among these, under the heading MZiicm,’ is 
Gaunt’s famous apostrophe to England in liichard II. ; whicli, 
however, is ^oted by mistake from Drayton. The quotationev 
seem to h^vc been made from the printed works, but there are 
manv printer’s errors and various readings, suggesting the inter- 
vention of MS. copies. Seeing also that there were some of the 
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quotations which, during our cursory examination of the volume, 
we could not identify with passages in Shakespeare as we now 
have him, it does not appear to us impossible that, among them, 
there may he genuine passages of Shakespeare current in 1000, 
and not novjtto he found in his printed works. It might he worth 
while for 'the Shakespearian commentators to verify this hy going 
over the ninety quotations one hy one, allocating and collating 
each. 

42 and 43. Two other collections of poetical extracts, similar 
to that of Allot, but not nearly so good, were published in the 
same year, 1600, hy John Bodenham, the editor of that TFifs 
Cornnomoealth, in 1597, of which ^eress PalZadis Tainia, or 
Wit's Treasury, in 1598, had been a professed continuation. 
One of these collections was entitled BeVvedere, or the Garden 
of the Muses ; the other, England's Helicon (evidently imitated 
from Allot’s England's Parnassus, unless, indeed, Allot imitated 
Bodenhaml. In both of these collections there is a recognition 
of Sliakespearc’s place among contemporary poets. 

In the text of the first, indeed, therty are no references to the 
poets from whom the quotations are taken ; and as almost all the 
extant copies of the hook are copies of a later edition in 1610, 
fi'om which a * Proemium' prefixed to the first edition was 
omitted, Hhakespoares editors and biographers have paid little 
atumtion to it. Dr. Drake, liow’cver, who had seen the original 
edition of 1000, gives an account of the ‘Proemium’ calculated 
to raise curiosity. Bodenham there tells what pains he had been 
at ill getting up the hook, and makes statements, whicli look very 
like lies, as to the mode of its construction. The hook, he says, 
consists of flowers of poesy, culled (1.) ‘from speeches of her 
‘ Majesty at tiltiugs, masques, shews,’ &c., ‘ ditties sung hy her 
‘ ownc sacred selfe,’ ns well as ‘ out of private poems, sonnets, 

‘ ditties, and other wittio conceits given to her honourable ladies 
‘ and vertuous maids of honour {2.) fi'om ‘ workes of poetrie, 

‘ put to the world’s eye hy that learned and right royall king 
‘ tuid poet, James, King of Scotland (3.) * out of sundrie 

* tilings extant, and many in private done hy these right lionour- 
‘ able persons following : — The Earl of SniTey, the Lord Mar- 

* quess of Winchester, Mary, Countess of Pembroke, and Sir 

* l^hilip Sidney ;* (4.) ‘ from poems and workes of these noble 

* personages extant (as distinct from the last list of dead 

* aristocratic poets)— Edward, Earl of Oxenfori^herdinaudo, 

* Earl of Darby, Sir Walter Ealeigh, Sir Edwar*Dycr, Eulke 
^ Greville, Esq., and Sir John Harington (5.) from , a list of 
twenty-five poets enumerated as ‘ being modeme and extant poeta 
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‘that have lived t^^sretlier,* ‘from many of their extant worlceSt 
‘ and sQme kept iu pmate’ — the list including Shakespeare, and 
about half of those in Allot s list, with the additional names of 
Henry Locke, Nicholas Breton, Eobert Wilmot, and Richard 
Barnefield; (6.) ‘ from Thomas Norton, Esq., George? Gascoigiiei 
‘ Esq., Francis Hindlemarsh, Esq., Thomas Atchelow, Esq., and 
‘ George Whetstones, being deceased.* 

In KwflamVs Ileliconf tliere are but three quotations from 
Shakespem’o — one entitled ‘The^ Passionate Slicpherd’s Song,’ 
which is tlje song in Loves Labour Lost, beginning — 

‘ On a day, a^ick the day, 

Love, whose month was ever May 

the other two being tliose from .laggard’s surreptitious volume of 
1599, beginning ‘ My flocks feede not,’ and 'As it fell upon a 
day.’ It is worth noting, as regards the authenticity of the two 
last, that they are not quoted from Shakespeare, hut from ‘ Ignoto.’ 
Only the first of the three quotations has Shakespeare's name 
attached to it. 

44. In the possession of Mr. Wheler, of Stratford-on-Avon, is 
an indenture of the purchase for 320/. by Shakespeare, on the J st 
of May, 1002, of 107 acres of arable land, in tlic parish of Old 
Stratford. The indenture is between ‘W’illiam Oornbe, of War- 
‘wicke, in the countie of Waiwick, Esquier, and dolm Combe, of 
‘ Olde Stratford, iu the couiitie aforesaid, gentleman, on the; one 
‘partie, and William Shakes|»ere, of Stratford-upon-Avon, in the 
* countie nforesnidc, gentleman, on thother ])nrtic.’ Sliakespearc 
was not in Stratford wljen the purchase was conqdeled ; and his 
brother Gilbert, who was two ybars and a lialf his junior, acted 
as liis agent iu the matter. Probably the land so bought was to 
be farmed by Gilbert. Gilbert, at all events, was now the bead 
of the Stratford portion of the Shakesp(3aro hmiily, old Mr. 
Shakespean? having died in the preceding Septcniher, after having 
lived long enough to share in his eldest son’s prosperity, and to 
use armorial bearings, of which he had obtained a gi'ant from tlie 
Herald’s Office (doubtless, at bis son’s instance) in ir)i)9. 

45. The next notice of Shakespeare is a rather odd one. IMr. 
Collier, in the course of liis iiidebitigable senrclies after facts re- 
lating to Shakespeare, hit upon a manuscript in the llinleiiin 
Collection in the British Museum, containing the diiu-y of one 
Munninghaiip a barrister of the Middle Temple, who lived in 
Shakespeare s days. He found viiriou.s references in it to tliea- 
trical performances at which the writer had been present, and 
fitray allusions to dramatists and players. Among these, which 
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wei;e printed by him in his Annals of the Stage in 1831, was the 
following : — 

‘ March 13, 1601 (1601-2). Upon a vfh&t Burbidg® played 
llich. 3, there was a citizen grewe so ikrre in liking with him, that 
^before shee ^ent from the play she appointed him to come that night 
unto hir, by the name of Eich. the 3. Shakespeare, overhearing their 
conclusion, went before, was entertained, and at his game ere Burbidge 
cam<!. Then, message being brought that Rich, the 3 was at the 
dore, ShakcsfK^arc caused retume to be made that William the Con- 
queror was before Rich, the 3* Shakespeare’s name Willm. — ^Mr. 
TooJy.’ 

The ‘ Mr. Tordy’ cited by the difldst as Kis authority for the 
story was probably Shakespeare’s feUow actor and co-partner in 
tlie Globe, Nicholas Tooley. The storjr itself is evidently a 
gijCKin-rooiji j(5st ; but it is curious that the same jest against 
lUivhage and Shakespeare has come doAvn in print through 
auotlier channel. 

4<}. At *a (Jourt-Baroii of tlie manor of Rowington/ on the 
28ih of Sepimhor, 1002, Walter Getley surrendered a liouse in 
Dead lanie, Stratford, near to New Place, ad opus et usutu 
hdnil Shackcaperc et Juered. suorum in pc^etwim (‘ for the 
advantage and use of William Slnickcspere and his heirs for 
CMH*'). 'I’he original document is cited by Mr. Halliwell. 

47 and 48. Though thus in(?rcasing his property at Stratfo;rd, 
Shakesi)C3arc still has his head-quarters in London. The year 
1(}02 saw the publication of another edition of Venus and 
Ad(j}my also of a second edition of Henry the Fifth without 
the author’s name on the title-page ; also of the Ibllowing : — 

‘ A most plcasaunt and excellent conceited comedie of Syr John Fal- 
staife and the Merric Wives of Windsor, entermixed with sundrie 
variable and pleasing humours of Syr Hugh, the Welch knight, Jus- 
tice Shallow, and his wise cousin, M. Slender ; with the swaggering^ 
vaine of Aiincient Pistoll and Corporal Nym. By William Shakes- 
peare. A.S it hath liene divers timcjs acted by the right honourable 
my Lord Chamberltune’s servants, both before her Majestic and else- 
wliere. London : Printed by T. C., for Arthur Johnson, and are to be 
sold at Ins shoj) in J^owles Church-yard, at the signe of the Flower de 
Leusc and the Crowne. 1602.* 

Every one knows the tradition that it was at Queen Elizabeth s 
request that Shakespeare wrote this play. 

49 and 50. Queen Elizabeth died on the j^dth of March, 
1602-3, If ever there was an occasion suitable for the elegiac 
Wse of England, it was this. So evidently thought the writer 
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of* a doggrel ballad on the occasion, the first couplet of which, 
quoted by Mr. Collier, in his ‘ Life of Shakespeare,* prefixed to liis 
edition of his works, is as follows : — 

‘ You poets all, brave Shakespeare, Jonson, Greene, 

Bestow your time to write for England’s Quecrv * 

Shakespeare, whose abstinence from allusions to persons of his 
own time has often been remarked upon, did not contribute any 
poetical offering to the Queen’s obsequies ; and Chettle, who did 
contribute one, ventures to notioi the fact. The following is 
from Chettle’s England's Mourning Gannent, 1608 : — 

‘ Nor doth the silvcrEtonguM Melicent, 

Drop from his honied muse ono sable tedre ; 

To moume her death that graced his desert, 

And to his laiea opend her royall care. 

Shepheard, remember our Elizabeth, 

And sing her rape, done by that Tarquin, Death. 

51. The stage found a very liberal patron in Elizabeth’s suc- 
cessor, James 1. One of bis first acts, after amving in London, 
was to allow the company to which Shakespeare belonged to 
exchange the designation of ‘ the Lord ("Imuiberlain s sorvaiitH,’ 
which they had hitherto borne, for tliat of * His ^lajesty’s ser- 
vants ;* and (May 7, 1003) he issued a warrant requiring all 
subordinate authorities to permit ‘ tliese our servants, l^^aurentje 
^Fletcher, William Shakespeiu'e, Iliidiard Burbage, Augustine 
f Phillippes, John Hemings, ]|^iie Oondell, William Sly, llobert 
Armyn, Richard Cowlye, ana the rest of their associates,’ to 
perform freely in the Globe theatie in ]-.ondon, and in other 
theatres and town-halls throughout the kingdom. The place 
occupied by Shakespeare’s name in this warrant shows that he 
was now one of the principal sharers in the com])any. The 
warrant, however, was prospective rather than immediate ; fi»r it 
was distinctly stated in it that the permission in question Avas not 
to take effect till after the cessation of the plague then raging. 
There is independent evidence proving that the London theatres 
remained closed on account of * the infection’ for some time. 
But there is evidence also that the King himself, and the Court, 
were not debarred from theatrical entertainment during this 
period. Mr, Peter Cunningham, in his Extracts from the Ac- 
counts of the Revels at Cotirt, has printed an entry showing that 
a sum of 30L was paid to John Homings, on behalf of Ins Ma- 
jesty’s servants generally, for the expenses of the said company 
in coming from Mortlake, in Surrey, all the way to Wilton, ancT 
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there presenting a play before his Majesty on the 2ncl of pocem* 
her, 1003. This was in all probability the first play seen, by the 
King in England. Shakespeare must necessarily have been 
tliere, whether the play was one of liis own or not ; and it is inte- 
resting to remark that the place of the performance was Wilton, 
the seat of that Earl of Pembroke (then a youth of twenty- three) 
to whom it has been flup])Osed that the majority of Shakespeare’s 
sonnets were addressed, and who was certainly one of the poet's 
admirers and friends. 

If Shakespeare was at Wilton House on the 2nd^ of De- 
cember, 1603, he was certainly in London about six weeks 
before. This is certified by aletteiydated Oct. 20, 1603, from 
l\Irs. Alleyn, the wife of the celebrated founder of Dulwich 
(College, to lier husband, then travelling in the country. Sho 
says 

* Aboute a wceke agoe there came a youthe, who said he was Mr. 

I'Vaiicis Chaloner, who would have borrowed 10/. to have bought things 
for . . . and said he was known unto you and Mr. Shakespeare 

of the Globe ; who came .... said he knew bym not, onely 
]je heard of hym that he was a rogue . ..^ . so l\e was glade, and 
we did not loud him the monney. llichard Johnes (went) to seeko 
joid inquire after the fellow, and said he had lent hym a horse. I 
foiire me ho gulled hym, though he gulled not us. The youthe was a 
prety youthe, and hansomc in appa 3 U’ell ; wo Icnow not what became 
of him.’ 

'J’liis was publislied by Mr. his Memoirs of Edward 

Alley drawn up from p^jpers inDmwicli College. . Since then 
liie liamc of Shakespeare lias rotted out of the manuscript. 

53. The first play of Shakespeare’s 2 mlllshed after James’s 
accession to the throne (it must have been acted before) was 
Hamlet. 

t 

* Tlie Tragicall Historic of Hamlet, Prince of Denmarke. By Wil- 
liam Shake-speare. As it bath beenc diverse times acted by bis 
Highnesse seryants in the cittie of London, and also in the two Uni- 
versities of Cambridge and Oxford, and .else-where. At London, 
Printed for N. L. and John Trundell: 1603.* 

This was the celebrated first edition of Hamlet, differing so 
much from the later editions. The publication was undoubtedly 
surreptitious. . 

54. Not only was James disposed to patronise the theatre him- 
self ; he seemed to make the patronage of it a family-matter. 
The young Prince of Wales took Alleyn’s company, bilberto 
knoTO as the ‘Lord Admirals servants,’ under his protection; 
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and the Queen, besides extending a similar favour to the company 
hitherto styled ‘ the Earl of Worcester s servants,* erected the 
juvenile band of performers liitherto known as ‘ the Children of 
the ChapeMloyal,' into a regular dramatic company, under the 
name of " Children of Her Majesty’s KeveJs.’ Thjs re-organi- 
zation of the company of the ‘ children ’ took place by an order, 
dated January 80, 1003-4 ; and, as it became necessary to ap- 
point some one to be master or director of tlic revels — that is, to 
niTunge what pieces the * children* should play before the Court, 
and the like — there were several ooinpotitors for the post. 
Shakespeare and Drayton are believed to have been among them ; 
and the poet Daniel, who did obtain tbo appointment, is supposed 
to refer to those, his two chief rivals, in a letter of thanks which 
he addressed on the occasion to Sir Thomas Eguitoii. The 
letter was found among the Ellesmere papers b\' Mr. Collier. 
Daniel says: — 

‘ I carinot but knowe that I am lesse deserving than some that 
sued by other of the nobility unto her Majestic for this roomc. If 
Mr. Draiton, my good fnend, had bene clioscn, 1 should not have 
murmured, for sure I am he wokl have tilled it most excellentlio ; but 
it seemeth to myne humble ji^dgcmcnt that one who is the aulhour of 
playes now day lie presented on the public stages of London, and the 
posscsser of no small gainos, and moreover hiinsclie an actor in tlio 
King’s eom])anie of comedians, could not with ivjasoii ]»reteinl to be 
M*". of the Queen’s Majestic’s llevcils, for as much as he wold some- 
times he asked to approve and allow of his owne writings. Theref u'i^ 
he, and more of like quality citonot ju.stlie be disappointed because, 
through your JJonor’s gracious interposition, the chance was hajdy myne.* 

r»u. The following^opigram of the po(?t Davies, of Tferoibrd, 
first published in \u^ Sc our ye of Folly, m Di07, but doubtless 
written before that time, lias been supposed to refer to Sliakc- 
spearc’s disappointment in not obtaining the mastcu’sbip of tlie 
revels. 

^ To our Engluh Terence, Mr. Will. Sha7:c-speare. 

* Some say, good Will, which 1 in sport do sing, 

. Hadst thou not plaid some Kingly parts in sport 

• Thou hadst bin a companion for a king, 

And bceno a king among the meaner sort. 

Some others railc ; but, r^e as they thinke fit, 

Thou hast no rayling, but a reigning wit ; 

And honesty thou sow’st, which ftioy do reape 
So to increase their stocke, which they do keepe.* 

tOO, 57, and 58. A second edition of Hamlet, ‘newly im- 
printed and enlarged to almost as much againe as it was, accord- 
ing to the true and perfect coppic,* was publisWbd in 1 604, with 
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Shflitespeare’s naijie on the title-page, the printer being ‘ J. K.,’ 
and the piibliahor ‘ N. L.’ (one of the publisliers of the first 
edition) ‘ at his shoppe under Saint I)unst^i*s Church in Fleet- 
street.’ In the same year a third editioa of Henry the Fourth, 
Part I., wnjji printed by ‘ Valentine Simmes,' for ^ Mflitthew Law/ 
of St. Paul’s Churchyard. Moreover, a document found by Mr. 
Collier among the Dulwich papers, enumerates Burbage, Shakes- 
peare, Fletcher, Phillips, Condell, Heminge, Armyn, Sly, Co'^^y, 
Ostler, and Day, as being the persons who, on the Otli of April, 
1604, constituted the company of the King’s servants, sharers in 
the Globe and Blackiriars theatres. . 

59 and 60. A new edition of •the extended Hamlet, with 
exactly the same title as the last, was published in 1 005 ; and in 
the same year tliero was a third edition of llichard the Third, 
also witli tlic author’s name on the title-page. 

Gl. Tliovc is good evidence that, thougli Sliakcspeare failed in 
obtaining the post of Master of the Queen’s Bevels, he was high 
in favour with King James — more so, appiirently, than any other 
dramatist. There is, first, the tmdition, believed perfectly .tmst- 
woriby by Malono and others, of the autograph ^letter w^ritteii to 
him by King, in acknowledgment of the compliment paid 
to liini ill Macheth, which letter was once in the possession 
of Sir William Duvenaut, There is next the copy of verses, 
f|u()l(jcl by Mr. Collier from a coeval MS., and stated by him to 
exist ill various old AISS., all of which give it, wdtbout question, 
ns Shakespeare’s poetical complim^t to James's learning. 

‘ Shalccspcare on the King, 

* Crowns have their compass, length of days their date, 
Triumphs their tomb, felicity her fate ; 

Of nought but earth can earth make us partaker, 

But knowledge makes a King most like his maker.’ 

Setting aside thcsi; as questionable traditions, wo have, in Mr. 
Cnniiingh urn’s extracts from the nccounts of the Court Bevels 
for the year ending October, 1605, sufficient evidence that no 
plays wen; more acceptable at C’ourt than those of Shakespeare. 
We (piote the entire list of the plays acted at Court during the 
time in question ; and it will he noted that some of them have 
the author’s name attached — a piece of extra trouble on the part 
of the clerk, of which the accounts in the same volume famish 
no other similar instance: — * 
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The Plaierg. 

By the King’s Hallamas Day being the first of November, 
Ma*** plaiers. ^ p]ay {he Banketiiigc House att Whit- 
hall called the Moor of Venis. r 

By his The Sunday ffollowinge, A Play of the Merry 
plaierB. Wives of Winsor. • 

B^is Ma“* On St. Steven’s Night, in the Hall, A Play 
plaiers. called Mesur for Mesur. 


On St. Jhon’s Night, A Maske, w**' musicke, 
presented by the Erl of Pembrok, the Lord 
vVillowbie, and 6 Knights more of ye Court. 

By hie Ma*^ On Inosent’s Night, the Plaie of Errors, 
plaiers. 

By the Queen's On Sunday ffollowinge, A Plaie How to lame 
Ma"* pUuers. of g, Woman to Wooc. ^ 

The Boyes of On Newers Night, APlave cauled All Fouelles. 
the Chapell. 

By his Ma“* Bet^iu Newers Day and Twelfe Day, A Play 
plaiers. of Love’s Labours Lost. 


By his Ma“* 
plaiers. 

By his Ma^" 
jilaiers. 

By liis 
plaiers. 


By his Ma**“ 
plaiers. 

By his Ma^* 
plaiers. 

By his Ma^ 
plaiers. 


On Twelfe Night, the Queen’s Maske 
of Homes, w’* aleven laydies of bonnor to 
accupayiiey lier Ma*'®, w®’* came in great 
showes of devises w®** they satt in 
exselent musike. 

On the 7th of January was played the Play 
Henry the Fill. 

The Sth of January, A Play cauled Every one 
out of his Umor. 

On Candlemas Night, A Playe, Every one in 
his Umor. 

Tlie Sunday ffollowing, A Playe provided and 
discharged. 

On Shrovsunday, A Play of the Marchant of 
Venis. 

On Shrovmanda 3 % A Tragidye of the Spanisho 
Maz. # 

On Shrovtusday, A Play cauled the Martchant 
of Venis againc commanded by the King’s 
Ma^«. 


The Poets 
w®** inayd 
the rhues. 


Sbaxherd, 

Shaxbefd. 

HewooJ. 

By Georg 
Chapiuan. 


ShaxbenL 


SboxbenL 
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(i2. It is certain, however, that about this time Shakespeare 
began to disconnect liimself from the stage, and to take stei)s at 
least towards a permanent retirement to Stratford. A document 
found among the registers of the Stratford Court of Itecord 
proves, in a rather interesting manner, that, besides his theatrical 
business in London, Shakespeare had already, in 1004-5, business 
of a diffei-ent kind in Stratford, which ho attended to carefully 
enough. Tlie document in (piestion is the commencement of a 
legal suit by Shakespeare against a fellow- townsman, Philip 
Rogers, for the recovery of a debt of IZ. 15«. lOf?., owing by Rogers 
for malt obtained from Shakespeare at different times. * PhilUpm 
Boyers/ says the record, ‘ siumnonitus fuit ad respond. Wil- 
lielmo Shaxpere dc plaeito quod reddat ei triginta ct qiiinqiie 
solid, decern denar, quos ei debet ct injnstc detinet.’ ("Philip 
‘ Rogers was summoned to answer William Shaxpere on the plea 
‘ tlijit lie repay him thirty-five shillings and ten pence which he 
* owes him and unjustly detains.') The particulars of the debt 
are then recited in similar liiw-Latin. Sliakespearo, through his 
attorney, William Tetlierton, declares that on tlie 27th day of 
March last Rogers bought from him, the said William Shakes- 
peare, three bushels of malt for six shillings ; tlfat again on the 
10th of April, Rogers had bought four bushels of malt for eight 
shillings ; again on tlie 21tb of April other three bushels for six 
shillings; again on the Ord of May, other four bushels for eight 
shillings ; again on the OOtli of May two hnsliels for three shil- 
lings; that, farther, on the 25th of Juno, Rogers had borrowed 
of liim, Sliiikospeare, two shillings of lawful money; that, by • 
these and other transactions,^ the entire debt liad amounted to 
-4Ls\ lOr/., of which Rogers had cleared off Os., leaving 35s. lOcf. 
still owing, which 35s. 1 i)d., though often asked for it, ho had 
iu)t yet paid, and had refused to pay : on all which accounts 
Shakespeare begs leave to institute suit against Rogers for the 
rtx'overy of his niouoy. It is to bo inferred that Rogers paid up, 
Jbr we liear no more of tbo suit. 

03. In the summer of 1005, or within a month or two after 
the performance of so many of his plays in one season before the 
Court, Shakespeare made the largest investment of whioli wo 
lijive any record, and that of a kind which seems to indicate dis- 
tinctly that he meant thenceforward to reside chiefly in the 
country. The documents in the case, which are very lengthy, 
may be seen entire in Mr. Halliwell’s Life. Suffice it to say, that 
on the 24th of July, 1005, an indenture was drawn up ‘ between 
‘Ralph Hubande, of Ipsley, iu the county of Warwick, Es(iuirc, 

‘ on the one part, and William Shakespeare, of Stratford- upon- 
‘ Avon, in the said county of Warwick, Gent., on the other part,* 
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by which Hubande, as the then holder of an interest in an unex- 
pired lease of the tithes ‘ of com, grain, blade, and hay yearly 
‘ ^d from time to time coming, increasing, renewing, arising, 
‘ growing, issuing, or happening, or to be had, received, perceived 
‘ or taken out, upon or in the towns, villages, hamlets, grounds or 
‘fields of Stratford, Old Stratford, Welcombe, and Bishopton, 
‘ in the said county of Warwick, and also of all and all manner 
‘ of tithes of wool, lamb, and ^ther small and privy tithes, 
‘ oblations, obventions, alterages, t^c. &c.,' did make over the 
same to the said Williiun Shakespeare for 440^. The original 
lease had been granted as fur back as 1 530 for a period of ninety- 
two years; it had therefore^to run till 1G31, or twenty-six years. 
Shakespeare, in reality, purchased but a moiety of the interest 
in the lease; a wealthy follow-towmsman holding the otlier 
moiety. The Corporation was interested in the lease being in 
good bands; and hence Sturley’s attempt some yeais before to 
get Shakespeare to purchase the property. Brom subsequent 
documents it appears that the investniCnt brought Shakespenro 
in about COl. a-year. 

64. There is some doubt whether the notice we are about to 
quote refers to Hhukespeare ; but as Mr. Kobert Bell cites it in 
his excellent summary of the facts of Shakespeare’s life jjrelixed 
to his edition of the minor poems, we include it in our list. Ono 
Ratsey, a notorious highw-ayman, was executed at Jhdford in 
March, 1605. A tract or chap-book, called liatseyH Ghosts 
giving an account of his exploits, avjis iinmedintely aibjrwards 
published, which was so popular that ‘ a second ptirt’ was issued 
either in 1005 or in 1600. In a ^passage in the second part, 
Ratsey is introduced in the company of some strolling players ; 
to the chief performer in which lie takes such a fancy, that ho 
advises him to go to London, telling him that if ‘ one man 
were dead’ there (Burbage is evidently meant), lie would lie in 
great request, and averring that lie 'would buck liini even 
against this ‘ one man’ to ‘ play Hamlet for a wager.’ The 
conclusion of Ratsey s advice, and the player’s reply, are as 
follows : — 

‘ ‘ There p.c. in London] thou shidt learn to be frugal (for players 
were never so thrifty as they are now about London), and to feed 
upon all men ; to make thy hand a stranger to thy i)oeket, thy heart 
slow to perform thy tongue’s promise; and when thou feelest thy 
purse weU'lined, buy thee some, place of lordship in the country, that, 
growing weary of playing, thy money may bring thee to dig^ty and 
reputation : then thou needest care for no man ; no^ not for them 
that before made thee proud with speaking their words on the stage.’ 

‘ Sir, 1 thank you/ quoth 'the player, ^ for thy good counsel : 1 
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promise you 1 will make use of it, for 1 hare heard indeed of some 
that have gone to London very meanly and have come in time to be 
exceeding wealthy.* 

It increases the probability that tho allusion here is to Shake- 
speare that the time when it was published corresponds with 
tliat at whidli Shakespeare’s retirement from the stage took place. 

65, 66, and 67. But if Shakespeare had by this time ceased 
to be an actor, he still kept up his connexion with the London 
stage as a writer of plays and as a theatre-proprietor. To the 
year 1C07, besides new editions of his Vemis and Adonis and 
Lucrece, belongs the following entry of a new play of his on 
tho books of the Slalioners Company : — 

' 2(), Kov. 1607 : Na Butter and Jo Busby : entered for their coppie 
under t’hands of Sir Geo. Bucko Kt. and tho Wardens a booke c^ed 
Mr. Will in. Bhakesjieare, his * Historye of the Life and Death of 
King Lear,’ &c. 

In the June preceding the date of this entry, had been 
solemnized at Stratford tlie marriage of the poet’s eldest 
dangliter, Susanna, to ‘ John Hall, Gentleman,’ a medical practi- 
tioner ol' the town ; and in the succeeding December, Edmund 
Sljake.siieare, llie poet’s youngest brother, died in London. 

‘ 1007, J)ec. JJ, Edmund Sliukespeai’e, a jdayer : in the church/ 
is the entry of his burial in the register of St. Saviour’s parish. 
ITo was lin'ii IwcntY’Scven years of ago; his niece, whose mar- 
riage he had lived to see, was twenty-four. ♦ 

IIH, 00, 70, 71, iiud 72. On the 9lli of September, 1608, was 
buried at. Stratford, * ]Mayry Shaxsperc, Widowe,’ the mother** 
of the poet. She liad survived her youngest son, Edmund, nine 
months ; and a little before her death, her great-grand-daiighter, 
Elizabeth, tlie child of the poet's daughter, Susanna Hall, 
hud come into tj^e world. Our figures, however, refer not to 
these facts, Imt to the following facts of the siuue year, relating 
to Shakespeare’s literary life. 

‘ Mr. William Sbak-speare : Hi.s true chronicle Historic of the Life 
and Death of King Lear and lii.s three daughters. With tlie unfoi^ 
tuuate life of Edgar, soniuj and heir to the Earle of Glostcr, and his 
Eulien and assumed humour of Tom of Bedlam. As it was played 
before tho King’s Majestic at Guildhall upon St. Stephens night in 
Christmas Hollidayes. By his Majestic’s servants, playing usually at 
the Gloabe in the Baiick-side, London. Printed for Nathaniel 
Butter and are to be sold at Ids shop in Pauls Churchyard at the 
signe of the l*ied Bull neere St. Austin’s Gate : 1008.’ [There is a 
noticeable peculiarity in the title here as well as in the title of the 
entry of the play at Stationers’ Hall in the preceding year. The 
name of the poet is placed first, as if to make the fact of Shakespeai'c’s 
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beins the author more conspicuous thw usual. On the title-page, 
' too, Mr. Collier informs us, the name is pitted in unusually laa’ge type.] 

A second edition of the same : 1608 : with the same title. 

A third do. do. do. 

*A third edition of Bichard the Sectmd^^Q title-page concluding 
thus: — ‘With new additions of the Parliament scene •and the de- 
j30sifig of King Richard. As it hath been lately acted by the Kinge’s 
Majestie’s servantes at the Globe. By WiUiam Shake-speare. At 
London, Printed by W. W. for Matthew Law and are to be sold at 
his shop in Paulo’s Churchyard at the signe of the Foxe : 1608.’ 

A fourth edition of Richard the Third, ‘ newly augmented.’ 

A fom’th edition of ‘the First Fart of Henry the Fourth, published 
by Law.’ 

73 and 74. More satisfactoiy than the mere title-pages of works 
published in 1608, are two documents of the same year j^'chdiiig 
to Shakespeare. A feud had been going on for some time 
between the Corporation of the City of London and the T.ondoii 
Companies of Players generally, hut mw especially the Bhick- 
friars Company. As early ns 1379, the Corporation had at- 
tempted, though without success, to claim a right of jurisdiction 
over this Company ; and from tlmt time there seems to liavti 
been no good feeling between the Company and the City autho- 
rities. In 100.3 the City authorities eom])lnined to the Privy 
Council that cei-tain of the players in the Jiluckfriars Cf>mp:iTiy 
‘ Imd again not forborne to bring upon tbeir stage one or nujre (d; 

‘ the worshipful aldermen of the City of London, to their great 

scandal and to the lessening of their anthority and Die Privy 
Council were petitioned to inquire into the sami*, and to ‘ put 
down or remove* the said tlieati*e. The business thus referred 
to the Privy Council seems to have hung on hand for a vein- 
or two; and the following document, disoovered by !Mr. Collier 
among the Ellesmere papers, and believed to have been written in 
or about 1008, is supposed to have reference to it. ITio docu- 
ment is a copy, and not the original ; it is signed ^T. S.(si,p. 
posed to be for Heniy, Earl of Southampton, to whom Shake- 
speare had dedicated his Venue and Adonis and his Liicrecc ) ; 
and Mr. Collier’s idea is that it was addressed to some other 
nobleman of influence, who forwurded it to the Lord Chancellor 
Egerton. It proceeds 

‘ These bearers are two of the chidTof the company — one of them 
by name Ricliard Btubage, who humbly sueth Ibr your Lordship’s 
kind help, for that he is a man famous as our English Roscius, one 
who fittcth the action to the word and the word to the action nioyt 
admirably. By the exercise of his qiiality, industry, and good 
behaviour, he hath become possessed of the Blackfriars Playhouse, 
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whicli hath beeti employed for plays since it was built by his father^ 
now near fifty years ag^o. The other is a man no whit less deserving 
of favour, and my especial friend, till of late an actor of good account 
in the company, now a sharer in the same, and writer of some of our 
best English plays, which, as y^ur lordship knpweth, were most sin- 
gularly liked^f Queen Elizabeth, when the company was called dpon 
to perform before her Majesty at Court, at Christmas and l^hrovetide. 
liis most gracious Majesty King James, also, since his coming to the^ 
crown, hath extended his royal favour to the company in divers ways 
and at sundry times. This other hath to name William Shakespeare ; 
and they are both of one county, and indeed almost of one town, 
lloth are right famous in their qualities, though it longeth not to 
your lordship’s gravity and wisdom to •resort unto the places whei*e 
they are wont to delight the public ear. Their trust and suit now is, 
not to lie molested in their way of life, whereby they maintain them- 
selves and their wives and families (being mamed and of good repu- 
tation), as well as the widows and orphans of some of their dead fellows/ 

The iiiitlionticity of this very interesting document has been 
oa.lled in question by Mr. Hunter, but is stoutly maintained both by 
]\Ir. Collier and by Mr. Halliwcll; and from the same source 
Mr. Collier furnishes the following MS. memorajidum, showing 
Hie progrt^ss of the same affair. The Corporation, it would appear, 
iiiiliiig in getting the company suppressed by authority, had 
hegnii negotiations with a view to get rid of the concern by buying 
it up out. of the City funds ; and the following is a note of the 
ex|)ens('s that would ho necessary for that object: — 

‘ For avoidiny of the playhouse in the precinct of the Blackfriars. « 

£ s, (f. 


1933 6 S 


700 0 0 


1433 6 .8 
933 6 8 
350 0 0 
350 0 0 

466 13 4 


6166 13 4t 

o 


* Imp. Kichard Burhidge oweth the fee, and is alsoe a 
sharer therein. His interest he rateth at the 
grosse summe of 1000/. for the fee, and for his 
foure shares the summe of 933/. Gs. 8f/. . . 

Item. Laz. Fletcher owith three shares, which he 
ratef^ at 700/, ; that is at 7 yeares purchase 
for each share, or 33/. Gir. 8d. one yeare w'ith 

another 

Item. W. Shakespeare asketh for .the wardrobe and 
properties of the same playhouse 500/., and for 
liis 4 shares the same as his fellow's, Burhidge 

and Fletcher, viz : 933/. 6^, Sd 

Jtem. Ileminges and Condell, eche 2 shares .... 
Item. Jos(?ph Tayler, one share and an halfc .... 
Jtrm. Lowing, also one share and an lialfe .... 
Jtem. Foure more playeres, with one half share to each 
* of them 

Summa Totalis 


NO. Ll. 
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‘ Moreover, tLe hired men of the companie deroaimd some recom- 
pense for their great lossc, and the widowes and orpbanes plajeres, 
'who are paid by the sharers at divers rates and proportions ; so as, in 
the whole, it will coste the Lo: Mayor and the cilazcns at the least 
7000/.’ 

From the data supplied by this document, the commentators 
have tried to estimate Shakespeare’s total income at the time 
when it was drawn up. His four shares, valued at 33Z. (>«, 8d. 
each per annum, would give 133Z. Oa. Sd. as his income as 4 
sharer in the Blackfriars ; and if 50/. a year were added to this, 
for the use of the properties of the tlieatre (all of which seem to 
have belonged to Id m), the result, amounting to 183/. (Is. 8d., 
would be about his total income from that theatre. Add as nundi 
again from the Globe — or (us the same pro])erties might to sonio 
extent do for both theatres) somewdiat less than hs much again — 
and his receipts from both theatres might average about a 
year. To this add income from the lease of the Stratford tithes 
and other sources ; and Shakespeare's total fortune in and al)out 
the year 1008 cannot have been less than 100/. a year, and may 
have been nearer 500/. A foiiune of 400/. or 500/. a year tla'n, 
would ho equivalent to one of 1200/. or 1500/. a year now. 

75, 70, 77, 78, 70, 80, and 81. At some time or other, between 
the year 1008 and his death in tlie year 1010, Shakespoai'c did 
dispose of his property in the Globe and Blackfriars '.riieatrcs: for 
no such property is mentioned in his will. At whatever time the 
sale took place, hovrever, it can hardly have liceii so early as 
1009, to the very end of which year w^e liiid Sliakespeare, Jilbcit 
domiciled in Stratford, still mixed up witli theatrical matters in 
London. No fewer than seven distinct rciuinis<X‘nces of Shakes- 
peare belong to this year. Wc throw them into small type as 
follows : — 

April 0, 1609 : — * Mr. Shakespeare’ i.s assessed at 6d, a week for the 
relief of the poor of Southwrark — most y>rol»al)ly in liis capaeity as a 
sharer in the Globe Tlieatre. The authority is a list of person.s iii 
Southwark so assessed, discovered by Mr. Collier among the Dulwich 
payicrs. 

March to June 1(50.9 : — From the archives of the Court of Eecords 
at Stratford, it appears that during these months Shakespeare had 
aiiollier suit for debt going on. The debtor in this case is oik? John 
Addenhrookc ; the original debt is 6/. On the 15th of March it is 
ordered that John Adclenbrooke appear ‘ad pro^. cur, de recordo (at the 
next Court of llecord) ad satufaciend. Willielmo ShaeJetspear^^ gen. 
tarn de eex libr. debit, quos prredictm JVilliclmue in eddem curid vevam 
eum recuperavitf quam de viginti ct quaiuor solid, qui ei ctdjudicat.fuer. 
mt dampnis ct custag. suis quos sustinuit occasione detentionis dsbiti 
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pradicti (to satisfy William Shackspcare, gentleman, as well concerning 
six pounds of debt wliich the said William recovered against him in 
the same Court, as concerning twenty-four shillings which were 
awarded to him as for damages and costs undergone by him by reason 
of the detention of the said debt*). Unfortunately, when the bailiff 
goes to servo the summons on Addonbrooke, non est inventus (he is not 
found); in other words, he has bolted beyond the liberties of the 
borough. Ihit Shakespeare is not to be done. There is a certain 
Thomas Horneby, of Stratford, qui devenit pleg. et manucap. pned, 
Johannis; scilicet quod, si pradictus Johannes in quer, ill. lemtimo 
modo convinceretuTf idem Johan, satisfaceret prafato WilfielmO. 

Shaclcspeare vel idem sc redderet prisonce (who has become 

pledge and bail for tlie said John, thift, ii* the said John should be 
legally convicted in the suit, the said John would satisfy the said Wil- 
liam Shaokspeare concorning &c., or else would give himself up to 
l)iison) ; and failing which, tune ipse idem Thomas Ilomehy debit, sie 
Temper at. et suis et cusiag. sic adjudicat. eidem Willielmo satisfacere 
vellel (then he himscli*, the said Thomas Horneby, would make good to 
the said William the debt so recovered and the loss and costs so 
awarded).’ Accordingly, Shakespeare sues Thomas Horneby,' and on 
the 7th of June prociiiws an order for his a|)pear.ancc at the next court. 
How the matter ended wc know not ; hut the whole* case is one addi- 
tional proof tliat Shakespeare, in Scottish phrase, ‘kcopit a good grip 
of the siller.’ And why not, j)ray r* 

1G09. This year saw the publication of thoscj mysterious composi- 
tions of Shakespeare — his sonnets. The title of the neat little quarto 
containing tlicni ran as follows: — ShaJce^peai'c’s Sonnets, never before 
iin[)riiit(‘d. At London, by Cl. Eld, for T. T., and are to be solde by * 
Joliii Wright, d\yelling at Olirist-church gate. 1G09. As appears by 
a ])rcvious entry in the Stationers’ books (May 20), T. T. was Thomas 
Tliorj)e, a ])id)lis]icr of the vlay. The poem entitled A Lover's Complaint 
accompanied the Sonnets ; and to the#Sc»«c#« themselves were prefixed 
the enigmatical dedication which has puzzled all commentators. ‘ To 
‘ the only begetter of tlie.se ensuing sonnets, Mr. W. H., all hapjnness, 

‘ and that Eternity proini.sed by our ever-living poet, wdsbeth the well- 
‘ wishing adventurer in setting forth. — T. T.’ 

*1G09. ^I’he famous historic of Troglus and Cresseid, excellently 
expressing the beginning of their loves, with the conceited wooing of 
l^indanis, Prince of Licia ; wi«tten by William Shakespeare. London, 
imprinted by G. Eld, for 11. Boniaii and H. Walley, and are to be sold 
at the Spread Eagle, in Paulo’s Churchyard, over against the great 
North douro. — 1609.’ 

1G()9. A second edition of the same, with the title slightly altered. 

‘ 1G09. The late and much admired play, called Pericles, Prince of 
Tyre, with the true relation of the whole historic, adventures and for- 
tunes of the said Prince. As also, the no lesse strange and worthy 
accidents in the birth and life of his daughter, Mariana. As it hath 
been divers and sundry times acted by his Majestie’s servants at the 
Globe and the Banck-side. By William Shakespeare. Imprinted at 

o % 
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London, for Henry Gossen, and are to be sold at the signc of the 
Sunne, in Paternoster Row. — 1609.* 

Jan. 4, 1609-10. Of this date is the draft of a privy seal warrant, 
discovered among the Egerton papers, by Mr. Collier, appointing 
* Robert Daibome, William Shakespeare, Nathaniel Field, and Edward 
Kirkham, from time to time, to provide and bring up a convenient 
number of children, and them to instruct and exercise in the quality of 
playing tragedies, comedies, &c., by the name of the ‘Children of 
Revels to the Queene it being provided that no plays should ^bc acted 
which had not been previously authorized by the Master of the Revels 
for the time being. A note ‘ stayed* added to the draft seems to inti- 
male that the warrant never went forth ; at all events, it was never 
acted on. 

The year 1000, to which nil these notices belong, is an epoch 
in the life of Shakespeare in Ibis respect, that, from that time 
forward, no new publication of his w^as given to the world during 
his life. Everything of his that was published during his life- 
time was published prior to the year 10 1 0. It may be interesting, 
therefore, at this point, to take stock, as it were, of what had come 
from him. 

^ I. — The Miyon Poems. 

1. Venus and Adonis: 5 editions, viz., in 1593, 1596, IGOO, 1602, 
and 1607. 

2. The Rape of Lucrece : 4 editions, viz., in 1594, 1598, 1600, and 
1607. 

. 3. The Passionate Pilgrim: 1 edition, viz., in 1599. 

4. Shakespeare's Sonnets : 1 edition, viz., in 1609. 

II. — ^The Pla-YB. 

1. Romeo and Juliet : 3 editions, viz., in 1597, 1599, and 1609 
(all without the author’s name). 

2. Richard the Second : 3 editions, viz., in 1597, 1598, and 1008 
(the first without the author’s name, the others with it), 

3. Richard the Third: 4 editions, viz., in 1597, 1598, 1605, and 
1608 (the first without the author’s name, the others with it). 

4. Love's Labour Lost : 1 edition, viz., in 1598 (with the author’s 
name). 

5. Henry the Fourth, Part 1.: 4 editions, viz., in 1598, 1599, 
1604, and 1608 (the first without the author’s name, the others 
with it). 

6. Henry the Fourth, Part II. : 1 edition, viz., in 1600 (with the 
author’s name). 

7. A Midsummer's Night's Dream : 2 editions, both in 1600 (both 
with author’s name). 

8. The Merchant of Venice: 2 editions, both in 1600 (both with 
author’s name). 
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9. Much Ado about Nothing : 1 edition, viz., in 1600 (with author's 
name). 

10. Henry the Nifth : 3 editions, viz., in 1600, 1602, and 1608 
(all without author's name). 

11. Titus^Andronieus : 1 edition, viz., in 1600 (without author’s > 
name). 

12. The Merry Wives of Windsor : 1 edition, viz., in 1602 (with 
the author’s name), 

13. Hamlet : 3 editions, viz., in 1603, 160^, ^d 1605 (all with 
author’s name). 

14. King Lear: 3 editions, all in 1608 (all with author’s 
name). 

15. Trotlus and Cressida ; 2 editions, both in 1609 (both with 
author’s name). 

16. Pericles^ Prince of Tyre : 1 edition, viz., in 1609 (with the 
author's name). 

There were thus in circulation in Britain, before the end of the 
year J 609, no fewer than forty-six distinct issues of w^orks of 
Shakespeare, thirty-six of which boro the author’s name on their 
front. Assuming; the number of copies of each impression printed 
to liavo ho(jn 500, there w^ere abroad by this time, in Britain, 
2;1,000 quartos of Shakespeare’s writini^s, 18,000 of which bore 
liis name. It is to be remembered, however, that about eigiiteen 
more of liis entire thirty-seven plays, besides the sixteen given 
in the above list, can he proved to Jiave been in existence in 
manuscript, and to have been known to tl )0 theatrical public at 
the time under notice, if, indeed, some of them were not also iii» 
print. 

82, 83, 81, 85, and 8G. But though no new publications of 
Shakespeare’s were given to the world between 1609 and his 
death in 1610, there were, in the course of that time, several 
reprints of works of his already published. We shall present in 
one paragraph a list of tliese reprints, reminding the render that 
each counts individually as a fact in the life of Shakespeare, and 
the mention of each individually as a contemporary relic of his 
personality : — 

Fourth and fifth editions of Hamlet (both with the author’s 
name) ; the one dated 1611, ‘ printed for John Smcthwicke, and are to 
be sold at his shoppe in Saint Dunstan’s Churchyard in Fleet-street ;* 
the other undated, and probably earlier, printed by W, S. for the 
same publisher. 

A second edition of Titus Andronicus (without author’s name), 
1611. 

A second edition (calling itself ‘ a third’) of the Passionate 
Pilgrim^ with title-page as follows ; — * The Passionate Pilgrim, or 
certaiue amorous Sonnets betweene Venus and Adonis, newly corrected 
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and augmented. By W. Shakespeare, &c. Printed b}’’ W. Jaggard, 
1612.’ 

A fifth edition of the First Fart of Henry IV. (with author’s 
name), 1613. 

A fourth edition of Richard the Second (with author’s name), 
1615. 

These reprints of former works, we say, are so many authentic 
external incidents^ of those closing five years of Shahespearo's life 
which he spent almost wholly at Stratford, as Jin elderly gen- 
tleman of the place, advancing from his forty -seventh to his fifty- 
third year. During this same period our information, otherwise 
derived, leads us to fancy h)m writing his CorioUinm, his Timon 
of Athens^ his Winter's Tah^ his Tempest, and perhaps one 
or two others of his latest dramas. But we litivo otlicr j>ersorial 
traces of him and notices of him during the same period, and 
the chief of these we shall now enumerate. 

87. In the City of London Corporation J jbrar}% at Guildhall, 
is exhibited, under a glass-case, one of the most interesting d(x*u- 
ments relating to Shakespeare. It is the original deed of cou-^ 
veyance, dated .March 16, 1012-13, ‘between Henry Vvalker, 
‘ citizein and minstrell of London of tliouc partie, and AVilliam 
‘ Shakespeare, of Stratford-upon-Avon, in tljc count i(M)f Wai wick, 

* gentleman, William dolmson, citizein and vintener of !Lundon, 

‘ John .Taeksen and Jolin Hemmyng of liondou, gtntlenK’n, on 

* thother partie;’ the said deed witnessing tliat the said Henry 
^Walker, for the considcraliim of JIOL, conveys to liio said 

William ' Shakespeare and tlie other three persons numed, ‘all 
‘ that dwdling-iiouse with iliajipurtenances sit uate and heing 
‘within the preeinet, circuit and cornpasseof the late Black fryers, 
‘London, .... now or late in the tenure or oceupation of one 
‘ William Ireland .... abutting upon a street leading down to 
‘the Puddle Wharf .... part of which tenement is erected over 
‘ a great gate leading to a capital messuage ... in the tenure 
‘ or occupation of the right Honourable Henry, now Earle of 
‘%oithuinberJand; and also all 'that plott of ground on tlj(*w'estside 
‘ of the same tenement which was lately onclo.sed wutb boordes by 
‘two sides thereof by Anne Bacon, w'idow’e, soe farr and in such 
‘ sort ns the same was enclosed by the said Anne Bacon and not 
‘ otherwise, and heing on the third side enclosed with an olde 
‘ brick wall — which said plott of ground was sometime parcell and 
‘ taken out of a great piece of voyde ground lately used for a 
‘ gaiden.’ Tiio circumstiinces leading to this conveyance (which 
bears Shakespeare’s signature) seem to have been that, for some 
purpose or other (possibly theatrical), Shakespeare's late fellow- 
actor, Hemings, together with Jackson and Johnson, wanted the 
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l^neraent aad plot of ground in question, and, not having the 
money to spare themselves, applied to Shakespeare to share with 
them in the transaction. The sequel shows that the property 
ultimately became Shakespeare's own, to the exclusion of the 
other persons. Instead of paying down the entire purchase- 
money of tiOl. at once, Sliakespeare, for some reasdn or other, 
udviuioed only 80Z. ; and instead of the remaining OOZ., gave the 
original seller, Henry Walker, a mortgage on the property. By 
tile deed of mortgage, which is also extant, and which is dated 
March 11, Id 12- 18, on tlie very day after the conveyance, the 
purchasers let hack the iiremises to Henry Walker for a lease of 
one hundred years, at a peppercorn i*ent, provided always that if 
they, the said William Shakespeare, «fec., pay to the said Henry 
Walker the remaining (K)Z. of the purchase-money, in one sum, 
on the 20tli day of S(qitemher next, then the lease shall he void. 
Tlievo is no doubt tliat at tiie time in question Shakespeare paid 
the OOZ., and heca-mo landlord of the property. It was let by him 
to one John llobinson ; and it is a curious fact that the llobinsons, 
the des(;cn(lants of this imui, were tenants of it till quite re- 
i'-ently. Should nny one wish now to identify the actual house 
wljich was the subject of the transaction, let hifti take Mr. Peter 
Cbimiiugliatn’s Handbook of London as liis guide, and go to 
Trolaiul-Yiird (observe the tenacity of names), ‘ on the west side 
of St. Andrew’s lull, in llie parish of St. Anne, Blackfriars.’ 

S8. In 1018 Shakespeare was one of three persons who pre- 
ferred a suit before I/ird Chauccllor Elh'srncre (draft of bill in 
poss^jssion of the Shakes]) 0 {iro Society), the object of which vra# 
to make cerliain parties in Stratford pay their shares in a rent of 
27/. J8.S’. 4d. aniiiuilly, the non-payment of which aftected 
Shakespeare's int-tjrcst us one of the lessees of the tithes. 

Sij, 90, and 01. In the year 1014 there was a great fire in 
Stratford, which burnt fifty-four houses ; and in the same year 
there was n good deal of excitement in the town in consequence of 
a project 1o emdose some of the common lands in the vicinity. In 
connexion with this last business we have several noticcs^f 
Sliakespeare. The first of these shows that, so far as his ow 
private interosls were conetjraed, ho took care to provide against 
any injury from the projected enclosure. It is a copy of articles, 
dated October 28, 1014, ‘ bctweiie William Hlmckespere, of Strat- 
* ford, gent., on the one partye, and William Replingham, of Great 
‘ Harborow, in the countie of Warwick, gent., on the other,’ to the 
effect that the said William Replingham, his heirs or assigns, will 
recompense the said William Shakespeare, his heirs or assigns, 
for ‘ all such losse, detriment, or hinderance’ as he the said 
William Shakespeare shall or may be thought, in the view of four 
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indi£Ei6rent persons, to sustain or incur in respect of increasing of 
the yearly value of tithes hy reason of any enclosure or decay of 
tillage then meant or intended by the said William Rcplingham. 
Thus safe himself, it is uncertain whether Shakespeare, in his 
^public capacity as a townsman, shared in the genjeral feeling” 
against the enclosure project. The Corporation, however, or the 
paity in the Corporation who w^ere hostile to the project, en- 
deavoured to secure his co-operation against it. This appears 
from the following extracts from memoranda of Thomas Greene, 
clerk of tlie Corporation, and a relative of Shakespeare, the 
originals of which are in the possession of Mr. Wheler, of Strat- 
ford. Greene had been sent to London in November, 101 1, to 
oppose the scheme at head-quarters ; and here it appetirs lie mot 
Shakespeare, who in that same mouth had some reason of his 
own for visiting the metropolis : — 

* 1614 : JoviSf 17 Nov : My cosen Shakspcar comyng yesterday to 
town I went to see him how he did. He told me that they assured 
him they meai^to enclose no further than to Gospell Bush, and .so 
npp straight Jfeaving out part of the dyngles to the field) to the gate 
in Clopton Ivdg and take in Salisbury’s peece ; and that they moani 
in Aprill to stvey the land, and then to give satisfaction, ami not 
before ; and he and Mr. Hall say they think there will he nothing 
done at all.* 

Greene returns to Stratford, leaving Shakc.s])enro (who serums 

have liis son-iii-huv Hall with him) in liondon. On the 
i;;>f Pecember Greene at Stratford makes the following ineiiio- 
randiim : — v 

* 23 Dec: A Hall: Lettres wrytten, one to Mr Manyring [Arthur 
Mainwaring, auditor of privj^e accounts to the Lord Chancellor KIlcs- 
merc], another to Mr. Shakier, with almost all the compaiiys hands 
to eytlier. 1 also wrytte myself to my cosen Shakspere the coppyc.s 
of all our acts and then also a not of the mcouvenieiices would happen 
by the enclosure.’ 

The Stratford people have f evidently great faith in Shake- 
speare’s ability to assist tliem by his influen(?e in London. 

92 and 93. To the same year, 1014, belong two notices of Shako- 
, speare of a more literary nature. The first of these is a rol’crenctj 
to him as the author of BicJiard the Third, It occurs, accord- 
ing to Mr. Collier, in a rare narrative work, entitled ‘ 'J’hc Ghost 

* of llichard the Third . . containing more of him tlian hath 

* boene heretofore shewed, eitlier in Chronicles, Playes, or Poems; 

* Printed by G. Eld for L. Lisle.* The author of the work is 
P* ^ (j^ttpposed hy Mr. Collier to he Charles Best) The work 
is divided into three parts ; prefixed to the second of which are 
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the following stanzas, sui)pose(l to be spoken by' Richard him- 
self : — 

* To him that impt my fame with Clio’s quill, 

Whose magick rais’d me from Oblivion’s den, 

Thai^writ my storie on the muses* hill 

And with my actions dignified his pen ; 

He that from Helicon sends many a rill 
Whose nectared veines are drunk by thirstie men ; 

Crowned be his stile with fame, his head with bayes ; 

And none detract, but gratulate his praise. 

* Yet, if his scenes have not engrost all grace 
The much famed actor could extend on stage; 

If Time or Memory have left a jdace 

For me to fill t’ enform this ignorant age ; 

In that intent I show my horrid face, 

Imprest with feare and characters of rage ; 

Nor Acts nor Chronicles could ere containc 
The hell-decpe reaches of my soundlesse braiue.* 

The other notice occurs in Ruhhe and a great Oas% a collection 
of epigrams published in 1014, hy * Thomas Fremnan, gent.' The 
fl2u<J Epigram of the collection is ns follows 

• ‘ To Master W, ShaJeespeare, 

* Shahespeare, that nimble Mercury, thy hraino 
Lulls many hundred Argus eyes asleepe ; 

So lit for all thou fashionest thy vaine. 

At th* hor^e-foote fountaine thou hast drunk full deepe ; 
Vcrtuc’s or Vice’s theamo to thee all one is. 

Wlio loves chaste life, there’s Lticrece for a teacher ; 

Who list road lust, there’s Venm and Adonis, 

True modell of a most lascivious leatclier : 

Hesides, in plaies thy wit wiiides like Meander, 

"Wlience needy new composers bon’ow more 
Then Torei^ce doth from Plautus or Menander. 

11 ut to praise thee aright I ^yant thy store. 

Then let thine owne works triinc owne worth upraise 
And help t* adorn thee with deserved baies.* 

1)4. On tlie JOth of February, 1015-10, Shakespeare’s younger 
daughter, Judith, was married, at the age of thirty, to Thomas 
Quiney, vintner, of 8trntford-on-Avon, son of that Richar’d 
Quiney who, twenty years before, had solicited Shakespeare for a 
lonn of 30^, It seems to have been in anticipation of this event 
that Shnkespeare, then in sound health, made his will. The will, 
at all events, was originally dated January 25, 1016, an(^., the 
word ‘ January’ was subsequently erased and ‘ March’ put in its 
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stead. This important d^^cument has been so often quoted that 
it is unnecessary to do more than refer to it. Suffice it here to 
remind the reader that, in the disposition of the property, the 
tenement in tijc Blackfriars, London, Svherein one John llobin- 
son dwelleth/ goes to Mrs. Hall, and that twenty-^ix shillings 
and eiglitpence each are left to ‘ my fellows John Hempige, 
Eichard Burbage and Henry Cimdell,' to buy them rings. 

95. The following is to be read among the burial entries in the 
Stratford register : — 

‘ 1016 : April 25 : Will : Shakespeare, Gent.’ 

OG. Some time between 1016 and 1020 was erected that monu- 
ment to Shakespeare in Stratford Church, which all the world 
goes to sec. The iuscriptions placed imdornoutli the bust were 
the following : — 

‘ Judicfio Pylium, Genio Socratem, Arte Maroncm 
Terra tegit, Populus mterct, Olympus habet.* 

* Stay Passenger, ^why gocst thou by so fast, 

Read, if thou caiist, whom Envious Death hath plast 
Within this monument, Shakspearo, with whonfe 
Quick Nature diJe ; wliose naine doth deck ys. tombo 
Far more than cost ; sith all yt. he hath writt 
Leaves living art but page to serve his witt.’ 

Obiit Alio. Doi. 1616. (Etatis 53. Dio 23 Ap. 

AV'hoever wrote Ihese epitaphs Jiad quite the same estimate of 
^Shakosiieiire's genius that the world now Las, and expressed it 
not ill. 

97, 9R, 99, lOO, 101, 102, and 108. In the same interval 
between JCIO and 1G23, in wide h the Stnitl'ord monument was 
erected, tla;re w ere seven publications of w tjrks of Shakesjieare — 
six being reprints, and one a drama not belbrc published . Tho 
reprints w^erc — fifth and sixth editions of Liicrccc, in 161 G and 
1 G20 respectively ; sixth and seventh editions of and 

Adonis, in 1017 and 1G20 respectively; a secohd edition of the 
Merry Wives of Whulsor in" 1619; and a second edition of 
Pericles in ^he same year. All tliese bore tlie author’s name. 
The title-page of the new’^ drama was as follows^; — 

‘ The tragedy of Othello, the Moore of Venice. As it hath boene 
diverse times acted at the Globe and at the Blackfricrs, b^ his Majes- 
tic’s servants ; Written by William Shakespeare. London, printed by 
N. 0. for Thomas Walklev, and are to be sold at his shop at the Eagle 
and Child in Brittan’s Bursse ; 1622 .’ . 

104. In the month of January 1G19, Ben Jonson paid lus 
famous visit to Drummond of HawUiomden, and, in bis gossip 
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with Drummond about all things and siyidry, made the following 
allusions to his dead friend Shakespeare. 

' That Shakspeer wanted arte. 

' Sheakspear, in a play, brought in a number of men saying they 
had suffered ^hipwrack in Bohemia, where there is no sea near by some 
100 miles.’ 

105, 100, 1 07, 1 Ort, 1 00, 110, and 111. In 1023 was published 
the liimous first folio collection of Mr. William Shakespeare s 
Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies, edited by Heminge and 
Coiidell, and ‘ printed by Isaac .laggard and Ed. Blount.’ It 
inclndcd all the sixteen plays which* had already appeared sepa- 
rately during the author’s lifetime, with the exception of Trol- 
Ins and Cressida, and Pericles, Prince of Tyre ; it contained 
also Othello, which had been published separjitely in 1022; 
aind, besides these, it incliided^he following twenty plays, pub- 
lished for the first time : — The Tempest, The Tico Gentlemen 
of Verona, Measure for Measure, The Comedy of Errors, 
You Like, It, The Taming of the Shrew. All Is Well that 
Ends Wclljj^weJfih ]\^ight, or lYhat You Will, The Wintefs 
Talc, The Life and, Death of King John, thb First Part of 
King Henry the Sixth, the Second Part of King Henry the 
Sixth, the Third Part of King Henry the Sixth, Henry the 
Eighth, Gorlnlanus, Timon of Athens, Julius Geesar, Macbeth, 
Anthony and. Cleopatra, and CymheUne. 'fo the edition of 
the poet’s dramatic works thus olfered as complete, the editors 
prefixed two iiiteresling documents in their own names — the 
one a dedicjition of the volume to ‘ the most noble and incom- 
parable ]:»aire of hrelhren,’ William, Karl of Pembroke, and Pliilip, 
Earl ol‘ Montgomery : tlu; other, an address ‘ to tlio great variety 
of rcadcj-s.' Jn tlie dedication to the two noblemen, the editors, 
among other things, say — 

‘ Since your L. L. have beeiic pleas’d to think these trifles some- 
thing, heretofore ; and have prosequuted b<>tli them, and their author 
living, with so much favour ; we hope, that (tliey out-liv^ig him, and 
he not having the fate, common with some, to be exeipmtor to his 
ownc writings) you will use the like indulgence toward them, you 
have done unto their parent. There is a great difference whether any 
Booke cliooge his patrones, or flnde them : this hath done both. For 
80 much w<^e your L. L. likings of the several parts, when they were 
acted, as before they were published the Volume ask’d to be yours. 
We have but collected them and done an office to the dead to procure 
his orphaiies guardians, without ambition either of self-profit or fame : 
only to keepe the memory of so worthy a Friend and Fellow alive as 
was our Shakespeare, by humble offer of his playes to your most noble 
patronage. . . . We most humbly cqpsecrate to your H. H. these 
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remaines of your servant Shakespeare : that what delight is in them 
may be ever your L. L., the reputation liis, and the faults ours, if 
any be committed, by a payre so careful to shew their gratitude both 
to the living and the dead as is, your Lordshippes most bounden, 

‘John 

* Henay Costdell.* 

The following is the address of the Editors to 'the great 
variety of Readers/ 

* From the most able, to him that can but spell : there you are 
number’d. We had rather you iverc weighd. Especially, when tlic 
fate of all Bookes depends upon your capacities: and not of your 
heads alone, but of your purses. Well! It is now publique, and you 
will stand for your priviledges wee know : to read, and censure. Do 
so, but buy it first. Tliat doth best commend a Book, the Stationer 
saics. Then, how odde soever your braincs be, or your wisedomes, 
make your licence the same, and spare not. Judge your sixcpen’ortli, 
your shillings worth, your five shillings worth at a time, or liighcr, so 
as you rise to the just rates, and welcome. But, whatever you do. 
Buy. Censure will not drive a trade, or make the J acke go. And 
though you he a magistrate of wdt, and sit on the sti^e at IiJack~ 
NrierSj or the C(^ck^pit, to arraigne . playes dailie, knof^ these phiyf-s 
have had their tnalc alreadie, and stood out all appealc-s ; and do now 
come forth quitted rather by a Decree of Court, then any purehas’d 
Letters of commendation. 

* It had bene a tiling, we confesse, worthie to have been wished, 

that the Author himself had liv’d to have set forth, and overseen his 
own writings. But since it hath bin ordain’d otherwise, and lie by 
ileath departed from that right, we pray you doe not envie hi.s Friends 
the office of their care, and paine, to have collected and publish’d 
them ; and so to have publish’d them, as where (before) you were 
abus’d witli divers stolnc, and surreptitious copies, maimed, and de- 
formed by the frauds and stealt)ic.s of injurious impostors, that expos’d 
them : even those are now offer’d to your view cur’d, and perfect of 
their limbc.s ; and all the rest, absolute in their numbers, as he con- 
ceived them : w’ho, as he was a happic imitator of Nature, was a most 
gentle expresser of it. His mind and hand went together ; and what 
he thought he uttered wdth that easinessc, that we have scarse received 
from him a blot in his papers. But it is not our province, who onely 
gather his w'orks and give them you, to praise him. It is yours that 
reade him. And there wc hope, to your divers capacities, you will fiiulc 
enough, both to draw, and hold you : for his wit can no more lie hid, 
then it eould he lost. Reade him, therefore; and againc,%nd againe: 
and if then you doe not like him, surely you are in some manifest 
danger not to understand him. And so wx* leave you to dther of 
his Friends, whom if you need, can bee your guides: if you need 
them not, you can leade yourselves, and others. And such Readers 
we wish him. t John Heminoe, 

^ *Heneie Condell.* 
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Besides these two notices of Shakespeare by the editors, there 
are in the same folio five distinct poetical notices of him by 
contemporaries, prefixed as laudatory copies of verses accordin.i^ 
to the custom of the time. The first of these is by Ben Jonson; 
it is the certificate placed opposite Martin Droeshout's engraving 
on the poet s portrait, to vouch for its likeness ; — 

‘ To the Header. 

‘Tins Figure, that thou here seesl put, 

It was for gentle Shakespeare cut ; 

‘VVlioreiu the graver had a strife 
With Nature, to out-doo the life: 

(), could he hut have draune his wit 
As well in brasse, as he hath hit 
His face, the Print would then surpasse 
All that was ever writ in brasse. 

But, since ho cannot, Header, looko 
Not on his picture, but his bookc. 

‘B. J.’ 

The next of the five is also by Ben Jonson ; it is his famous 
poetical eulogy on Sliukespoare, lines Irom which are so often 
(pioted. 

‘ To the Memory of my leloved, the Author^ Mr. William Shakespeare^ 
and what he hath left us. 

* To draw no envy, Shakespeare^ on thy name, 

Am I thus ample to thy book, and fame ; 

AVliile I confess thy writings to be such, 

As neither man nor muse can praise too much ; 

*Tis true, and all men’s suffrage ; but these ways 
Were not the paths I meant unto thy prdse; 

For sceliest ignorance on tliese may light, 

Which, when it sounds at best, but echoes right ; 

Or blind affection, which doth ne’er advance 
The truth, but grojws, and urgeth all by chance. 

Or crafty malice might pretend this praise, 

And think to ruin, where it seem’d to raise ; 

These are as some infamous bawd or whore 
Should praise a matron : what conl/1 hurt her m ore ? 

But thou art proof jigainst them ; and indeed, 

Above th* ill fortune of them, or the need. 

I therefore will begin : — Soul of the age, 

The applause, delight, the wonder of our stage, 

My Shakespeare^ rise ! I will not lodge thee by 
Chaucer or Spenser, or bid Beaumont lie 
A little furthur, to make thee a room ; 

Thou art a monument without a tomb j 
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And art alive still, while thy hook dotli live 
And we have wits to read, and praise to give. 

That I not mix thee so, my brain excuses, 

I mean with great, but disproportioned muses : 

For if 1 thought my judgement were of years, 

I should commit thee surely with thy peers ; 

And tell how far thou didst our Lyly outshine, 

Or sporting Kyd, or Marlowe’s mighty line, 

And though thou hadst small Latin and less Greek, 
From thence to honour thee I would not seek 
For names ; but call foi*th thundering uEschylus, 
UttrijndeSj and Sophocles, to us — 

JPttuvms, Aecius, him of Cm'dova dead. 

To life again, to hear thy buskin tread 

And shake a stage, or, when thy socks were on, 

Leave thee alone, for the comparison 

Of all that insolent Greece, or haughty Jtome, 

Sent forth, or since did from tlieir ashes come. 
Triumph, my Br'dain ! thou hast one to show. 

To >vliom all scenes of Nurope homage owe. 

He was not of an age, but for all time ; 

And all tbc muses still were in their prime, 

When like Apollo be came forth to warm 
Our eai’s, or like a Mercury to charm. 

Nature herself W'as proud of his designs, 

And joy’d to wear the dressing of liis lines ; 

■\Vliicli were so richly spun, and woveu so tit 
As since she will vouchsafe no other wit. 

Th(^ merry Greek, tart Aristophanes, 

Neat Terence, witty Plautus, now not please ; 

But antiquated and deserted lie, 

As they were not of Nature’s family. 

Yet must 1 not give Nature all ; th}'- art 
My gentle Shakespeare must enjoy a part; 

For tliough the poet’s matter Nature be, 

His art doth give the hishion ; and thiit he 
WYio casts to write a living line, must sweat 
(Such as thine are), and strike the second heat 
Upon the muses’ anvil ; turn the same, 

(And himself with it) that he thinks to frame ; 

Or for the laurel he may gain a scorn 
For a good poet’s made as ivell us born, 

And such wert thou. Look, how the father’s face 
Lives in his issue ; even so the race 
Of Shakespeare's mind ; and manners brightly shines 
In his well-torncd and true filed lines ; 

In each of w^hich he seems to shake a lance, 

As brandish’d at the eyes of ignorance ; 
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Sweet swaii of Avon, what a sight it were, 

To see thee in our waters yet appear ; 

And make those flights upon the banks of Thames, 

That so did take Eliza and our James. 

But stay, I see thee in the hemisphere 
Advanc’d, and made a constellation there : 

Shine forth, thou star of poets ; and with rage, 

Or influence, chide, or cheer, the drooping stage ; 

Which since thy flight from hence hath mourned like night, 
And despairs day, but for thy volume’s light !* 

Beit Joksok. 

The next is a sonnet (apparently wriflon shortly after Shake- 
speare’s death) by anotlier poetical contemporary, Hugh Hol- 
land m-- 

‘ Up07t tikc Lines and Life of the Famous Scenieke Foot, 
Master William ShaJeespeare. 

* Those hands which you so clapt go now and wring. 

You Britaines brave ; for done are ShiikespCiU’e’s dayes ; 

His dayes arc done that made the dainty Playes, 

Which made the globe of heav’n and earth to ring. 

Dry ’do is that veine, dry’d is the Thespian spring. 

Turn’d all to teares, and Pheebus clouds his rayes ; 

That eorj)s, that coflin now bestickc those bayes 
Which crown’d him Poet ferst, then Poet’s King. 

If Ti’agedi(.*s might an}’' Prologue have, 

All those lie made would scai’ce make one to this : 

Where Paine, now that he gone is to the grave, 

(Deatlie’s pulilique tyring-house) the Nuncius is ; 

. For though his line of life went soone about, 

The life yet of his lines shall never out. 

‘ Hugh Hollaed.’ 

The next is by L. Digges, another minor poet of the day : — 

‘ To the Memorie of the. deceased Authour, 

Maisler W. ShaJcespea/t'c. 

* Shakc-spearc, at length thy pious fellows give 
The world thy works ; thy works, by which outlive 
Thy tomb thy name must ; when that stone is rent, 

And time dissolves thy Stratford monument, 

H(irc we alive shall view thee still ; this book, 

When lirass imd marble fade, shall make thee look 
Fresh to all ages ; w^hen jiosterity 
Shall loathe what’s new, think all is prodigy 
That is not Shake-spearc’s, every line, each verse, 

Here sliall revive, redeem thee from thy herso ; 
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Nor fire, nor canlceringc age, as said 
^ Of his, thy wit-fraught book shall once invade ; 

Nor shall L e’er believe or think thee dead 
(Though missed) until our bankrout stage be sped 
(Impossible) with some new strain t’ out-do 
Passions of Juliet and her Borneo ; 

Or till I hear a scene more nobly take 

Than when thy half-sword parleying Homans spake : 

Till these, till any of thy volume’s rest 
Shall with more fire, more feeling, be express’d, , 

Be sure, our Shakespeare, thou canst never die, 

But, crown’d with laurel, live eternally. 

' * LaDigozs.* 

The Inst of tlie poetical notices prefixed to the folio is supposed 
to be by the dramatist, John Marstoii. It is as follows 

^ To the Memorie of M. W, Shakespeare, 

‘ Wee wondred (Shake-speare) that thou went’st so soone 
From the world’s-stage to the grave’s tyring-roome. 

Wee thought thee dead, but this thy printed worth 
Tels thy spectators that thou went’st but forth 
To enter wjith applause. An Actor’s art 
Can dye, and live, to acte a second part. 

That’s but an Exit of Mortalitie ; 

This, a lle-entnuicc to a Plaudite. 

112, 113. As we descend from the date of the first folio, tho 
notices of Shakespeare and liis works become, of course, more 
and more numerous. We shall close our list, however, witli two, 
which are in themselves valuable as coining from men who wore 
not only strictly Shakespeare’s contemporaries, but among tho 
greatest of liis contemporaries. The first is from the poet Donne, 
who was bom nine years alter Shakespeare, and who died in 1 031. 
It appeared first in n volume of Donne s Poems, postliumously 
published in 1033; but the reader will observe tliat it must have 
been written by 1023 — for the opening lines are clearly referred 
to in Jonson’s eulogy in Uie folio of that year. 4 

‘An Bpitaph upon Shakespeare. 

‘ Renowned Chaucer, lie a thought more nigh 
To rare Beaumond ; and, learned Beaumond, lie 
A little nearer Spenser, to make roome 
•For Shakespeare in your threefold fourefold tombe. 

To lie all foure in one bed make a shift. 

For untill doomsday hardly will a filt 

Betwixt this day and that be slainc 

For whom your curtaines need be drawne againe ; 
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Bat, if precedency of death doth barre 
A fourth place iu your sacred sepulchre, • 

Under this curled marble of thine owne 
Sleepe, rare Tragedian, Shakespeare, sleepe alone ; 

Tiiqj} unto m and others it maj*’ be 
Honour hereafter to be laid by thee.* 

The following is a passage from the little fragments of prose, 
published from the commonplace-book of Ben Jonson, under the 
title of Dincoveries, in the folio edition of his #orks in 1041, or 
four years after his death. It may have been written any time 
between 1010 and 1087, but most projjably it was written nearer 
tlie latter year than the former : — • 

* Dc Shakespeare nostrat. — Augustus in Hat. — I remember, the 
jdayers have often mentioned it as an honour to Shakespeare, that in 
his writing (whatsoever he penned) he never blotted out a liue. My 
answer hath been, Would he had blotted a thousand. Which they 
thought a malevolent speech. 1 had not told posterity this, but for 
their ignorance wlio chose that circumstance to commend their friend 
by, wherein he most faulted ; and to justify mine own candour. For 
1 loved the man and do honour his memory, on this feide idolatry, as 
much as any. Ho was (indeed) honest, and of an open and free 
nature ; had an excellent phantasy, brave notion^ and gentle expres- 
sions ; wherein he flowed with that facility that sometimes it was 
necessiu*y he should be stopped. * Sufflaminanthis erat^ as Augustus 
said of Haterius. His wit was in his o^ power ; would the rule of 
it had been so too. Many times he felr into those things could not , 
escape laughter : as when he said in the person of Cmsar, one speaking 
to him, ‘ Caisar, thou dost me wrong.’ He replied, ‘ Caesar did never 
ivrong but with just cause,’ and such like ; which were ridiculous. 
But he redeemed his vices with his virtues. There was ever more in 
liim to be praised than to be pardoned.’ 

We cannot do better than end with thi.s .striking passage — the 
expression of Ben’s opinion of his quondam friend and com- 
panion, as he was sitting one day alone in his declining age with 
his note-book before him, calling up the memory of past days. 
After all, the noblest contemporary testimonies to Shakespeare’s 
merits are by Ben Jonson. 


MO. LI. 
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AiiT. VII . — The Farh Street Fulpit^ containing Sermons Preached 
and Bcvised.bg the Rev. C. H. Spitbgzon. 8vo. Vols. I., II. 
Alabaster and Passmore. 

Mb. Spubgeon is a notability. He filled Exeter Hall with 
eager listeners for months together. He has since done the 
same in the greai Music Hall of the Siu*rey Gtftdeiis, though 
spacious enough to receive 9000 persons. Hitherto the? pro- 
phets have been in the wrong. The feeling does not subside. 
The crowds gather even more than belore. The ‘ common 
people’ arc there, as at the first : but with tljcm there are now 
many who are of a much higher grade. Professional men, 
senalonal men, ministers of state, and peers of the realm, arc 
among Mr. Spurgeon’s auditory. These arc facts that cannot 
be questioned. That there is something very extraordinary in 
them every one must feel. ' How is the matter to bo ex- 
2 )lained ? 

Mr. Spurgooii’s origin and ecclesiastical connexion do not 
solve the mystery. / There was nothing in that to favour a 
success of tliis natirc. He is not only a disseutcr coming up 
from 4 imong dissenters, but his sect is one of the straitest of 
them all. In his antecedents we find no traces of academic 
fame and promise, no hi g|^ ecclesiastical palroriage. The great 
.ushers of successful conventionality among us made no way 
for him. He comes direct and openly from what dohn Foster 
called the ‘ morass of Anabaptism.’ Nevertheless, tliere he is, 
a man — and a very young man, too, who has broken through,’ 
or overleaped, all impediment of that sort. In that fact there 
is not only something remarkable, but something pleasant and 
hopeful. 

We must add, there is nothing in Mr. Spurgeon’s ^presence 
to account for his success. When we pictwe to our mind the 
noble and venerable figure of Latimer, we cease to marvel that 
the quuiutness and homeliness of the English and of the illustra- 
tions pervading his sermons should havjc fallen with great eflect 
upon his hearers. That lofty form, that noble brow, those 
fiTJcly-chiselled features, and the play of intelligence and liuinour 
ever passing like cloud and sunshine over that countenance, are 
enougfi to account for a great deal. WTiitfield, too, rose like 
Saul among his fellows, and seemed born to Icadei’ship. The 
same vaiH true of Edward Irving. But Mr. Spurgeon has lite- 
rally nothing of this sort to help him. His figure is short, and 
chubby, and rather awkward than otherwise. For so young a 
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man there seems to be a strong tendency in him to grow stout, 
and should he live another twenty or thirty years, he must take 
care, or he may be classed among the people who are sometimes 
described as being nearly as broad as they are long. He knows 
nothing of the msthetics of dress ; everything of that sort about 
him is commonplace, verging upon the vulgar. His features, 
too, have a round homely Baxon cast, such as would lead you 
to regard him as capable of a rude strength of purpose, and of a 
dogged power of endurance, but as not likely th apprehend pur- 
poses of a high and really intellectual complexion. He is a 
veritable Saxon in the groundwork his nature, both pliysical 
^arid montiil, but ho has nearly eferytbing from nature, scarcely 
anything from the usual processes of self culture. 

We must not, therefore, look to culture as giving Mr. Bpnrgeon 
his power over men. Jii mctnpliysi(?s, in theology, in all 
matters where a trained j)owct of discrimination would hecome 
conspicuous, his mind is in a very crude condition. If you 
submit to bis inHuence, accordingly, it is not because you are 
^ sensible to the discipline of his tou<;h, for von feel that you could 
amend not a little tliat hills from him. You li^iten, but it is 
not bt'canse you are charmed by the accuracY of the statements 
that arc made, nor because the illustrations Wought to the suh- 
joet are such as to indicate that the preacher is a man rich in 
general knowledge. No — the charm must bo somewhere else. 
Mr. Spurgeons head is but poorly disciplined, and his know- 
ledge has no pretension to fulness. 

After sfiyiiig thus niiudi, we shall perhaps be expected to say 
that tln.'ro is nothing like original or profound thought in Mr. 
B[)urgC()n. Ho has no mission to lift tlie veil from undiscovered 
truth. Hi'- never gives foith conceptions that afford the 
slightest promise of such power. Of this fact every one must be 
aware. 

Jf Mr. Spurgeon has power over cultivated minds — and he 
certainly has — it is not because he is himself a man of tastCf in 
the conventional meaning of that term. In this respect, indeed, 
tlie preacher is said to be imp^ved and improving. But the 
distance bciween his manner, ana all our long- cherished notions 
about clerical propriety, and the becoming in the pulpit, must be 
admitted to be very great. Certainly, if people of taste are found 
about him, it is not because he is always careful not to* offgnd in 
that form. Latimer, indeed, dealt much iu the homespun, both 
in language and in allusion. But the preacher in that case 
was known to be a scholar, abreast with all the learning and 
subtle speculation proper to his profession. Edward Iiwing, too, 
was a man of high general taste and knowledge, and supposed. 
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on that ground, that he had a special mission to the educated, 
the literary, end the upper classes. But in the case of Mr. 

. Spurgeon, the worship rendered him seems to bear a strong 
resemblance to that paid by the ancients to some of the rudest 
images of their gods — ^the sculpture was barbarous, all Greek 
taste might have been shocked by it, only it had its traditions, 
it was as old as the piety of simpler ai^d better times, and it had 
some day fallen down from heaven. 

Much has been said about Mr. Spurgeon's voice, as though 
the secret of his power lay in a groat measure there. He can 
preach loud, and to say that, it is thought, is to say a great 
deal. It is, in fact, to say notking. The question is not about 
a man who has voice enough to make 10,000 people hear, hut 
about a man who bos attraction enough to bring 10,000 people 
together to listen. Does every man who can speak so as to make 
a large congregation hear, get a large congregation to hear him? 
But what we mean to say concerning Mr. Spurgeon’s voice is, 
that while it is good in some respects, it is far from being the 
voice we should have expected in so successful a public s]jeakei*. 
It takes a cleai^ sound, belldike ring along with it, but it has no 
rich tones either of loftiness or tenderness. In these respects, 
the voice of Whit|^ld must have been immeasurahly superior. 
In point of compass and richness the voice of Mr. Spurgeon is 
not to be mentioned in comparison with that of Mr. duiiies of 
Birmingham, or with thalwof Dr. BafEles ; and to compare his 
« power in this way with that of the late agitator, O’Connell, would 
indeed he to compare small things with great. The voiiie which 
fills the Music Hall at the Surrey Gardens so equally, is suc- 
cessful to that extent from its very defects. It is a comparatively 
level voice. Its great attributes are distinctness and force. 
Were it to soar at times with the grand, and to descend at times 
with the pathetic, as the voice of an orator of the highest order 
would be sure to do, the hearing would not he so uniform as at 
present. In short, while Mr. Spurgeon has made the pulpit 
more attractive than any living man, he has so done by means 
of a voice which can scarcely be called oratorical. 

The problem of Mr. Spurgeoh’s popularity, therefore, is still 
to be solved. Everything in his origin, and in his ecclesiastical 
connexion, seemed to be opposed to it. His presence could do 
nothing in his favour — it was, in fact, against him. No one can 
attribute his success to his culture, or to any unusual grasp of 
thought, or more than very partially to his voice. What is it, 
then, that has given him this power ? 

The first secret of his success, we think, will be found in his 
elocution. It is wanting in the qualities above-mentioned. But 
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it is singularly natural. There is not a trace of pulpitism in it. 
The speaker might be a chartist leader, addressing a multitude 
on Kennington Common, so complete is the absence of every- 
thing from his tone and manner that might have reminded you 
of church or chapel. The style of the preacher is for the most 
part purely ?olloquial. It is one man talking to another. Even 
when his enunciations become the most impassioned they are 
still natural. Rare— ;very rare — ^is such an elocution among 
prca(;hers. Once upon a time, an elderly Scotchwoman gave her 
grandson the newspaper to read, telling him to read it aloud. The 
only reading aloud the boy had been much in the way of hearing 
was at the parish kirk, and he began ^to read in the exact tone 
in which he had so often heard tfre minister read. The good lady 
was shocked M the boy’s profanity, and giving him a box in the 
car, exclaimed — ‘ What ! dost thou read the newspaper with the 
Bible twang ? ’ Oh that Bible twang ; surely the arch-enemy 
must have invented it as the thing wherewith to thin off the 
number of church-goers, or to send those to sleep who go. 
Would, however, that this mistake between saying a thing and 
singing it wore unknown south of the Tweed. Nonconfonnists 
and Episcopalians among us are largely infected by it. The 
extemporaneous mode of preaching so general among Noncon- 
formists, is much more favourable to a natuAl manner than the 
reading of sermons, so common among churchmen. Many Non- 
con formi sis, however, have much to unlearn in this respect, before 
they can liopo to become agreeable public instructors ; and with 
regal'd inuuy of our clergy, from the ever-recurring notes witli* 
whicli they begin and close their sentences, one is tempted to 
think they must have been influenced in this respect by their 
long iamiliarity with Latin liexameters. Certainly, we get the 
same key-note at the beginning of the sentence, the same mono- 
tonous level through the middle, be the middle long or short, 
and the never-failing dactyl and spondee at the end. Is it any 
marvel if what is so perfunctory and artificial in its tone, should 
he deemed perfunctory and artificial altogether ? Mr. Spurgeon’s 
complete exemption from mannerism of this sort has more to do 
than many people suspect with the success which has marked liis 
career. 

The style of the preacher is another element bearing a con- 
spicuous relation to his success. His language is for the most 
part good idiomatic Saxon. He speaks to the people, not in 
the language of books, but in their own language. He gives 
them many a short treatise on divinity, but it is not a treatise 
for the press, it is simply so much talk about the matter. His 
diction, and his whole manner of setting forth thought, ore more 
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from the market- place than from the cloister. No man or 
'woman can fail to uiulerstand him. It is one of themselves 
gifted enough to teach them. In this there is so much of nature, 
especially when compared wiUi the dull platitudes and elaborate 
obscurities with which these good people have been long fami- 
liar elsewhere, that the pleasure they feel under this new dis- 
pensation of tilings is surely not difficult to comprehend. 

Another, and a no less obvious source, of tine preacher s suc- 
cess lies in his pictorMncHS. Nearly all liis lessons become 
pictures. Calvinist as he is, he is not much disposed to look 
on religion in its abstiuctions. He must see it as it is in the 
living men and women about him. As so seen, his descriptions 
of it become, in the manner* of Hogarth, and often perhaps 
unconsciously to himself, a series of dramas. The. pious mother 
and her sinning child ; the distressed believer, and his great 
enemy laying snares for his soul, come bolbre you as living 
realities. Or, it may bo, tliat a principle is tak(‘n up, and tlien, 
to give it vividness, and to insure that it shall be rerneiuhtred, 
some historical analogy is iiitroduced. * Some of you,' says tlio 
preacher, ‘ would like to have grace in reserve, to lay up, as 
‘people place* money in the hunk or the funds, to call out 
*'upon occasion. But God does not deal with you tliat way. 
‘ Ho kn<ms you to® well to do tliat. IJe knows luov ready you 
‘ are to forgot him now, how much Avorsc it would ho then. Ho 
‘ promises grace as you >vant it — according to your need. Ih* 
‘ thankful for that. 8eek grace as you want it, and use it as 

* you have it, that is all (iod expects of you. Be like tliat 
^ patriotic Greek, who with his little band of followers had tf> 

* check the great army of the Persians. Ht' know that to go 
‘ dowm into the plain and to expose hinisclf there to all his 
‘ enemies at once would be speedy destruction, lit? tliereforo 
‘ took his stand in the narrow mountain jiass, and encountered 
‘ his foes as they came up one by one. So he it with you. 
‘ Keep to the narrow pass of to-day. Pace your troubles one by 

* one as they arise. Don't commit yourself to the open plain of 
‘ to-morrow. You are not equal to that. God does not ic(|viire 
Vyou to do that.’ We felt as we listened to this language that 
the man who could paint like that might well he popular. 

We must not forget to state that much sliould he attributed to 
the freshness and earnestness of feelinff with which the preacher 
commends his message to the reception of his hearers. Mr. 
Spurgeon is a believer. His mind is fully made up as to what 
it is to believe like a Christian, and to feel and act like a Chris- 
tian. In his language tbe case is so and so. It is no otherwise, 
it can be no otherwise. God is God> let the atheist , say what, he 
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will. God is never away from his own world— rhe is always in it, 
and raling it. Some men may teach otherwise, but such 
tettcliings are a lie — a monstrous lie. Those who do battle for 
God's truth in God's world are never alone. They are always 
surrounded by chariots of fire, and horsemen of fire. The age 
of rairncles*has passed, but the age of the supernatural has not 
passed. The Gospel comes from the supernatural. It is super- 
natural. It does its appointed work only by the presence of the 
supernatural. The World is not fatherless, the church is not 
deserted — never has been, never shall be. 

'The directness, emphasis, and lieartiness with which Mr. 
Spurgeon gives utterance to his belief in such truths stands in 
edifying contrast with tlie dull, ‘conventional, make-believe 
droning to whicli we liave often to listen on such topics. Con- 
viction is parent to conviction — feeling is parent to feeling. As 
it is with a speaker in these respects, so will it he to a L'lrge 
extent with liis auditor}\ 

In mentioning the docirhu of Mr. Bpurgeon as one source of 
his popularity, we are aware that we need to speak vritli some dis- 
crimination and caution. His frequent boast is that lie is a 
Calvinist We doubt much, however, if lie rcially knows what 
Calvinism is. The autinoraians about him, to whom he often 
applies tlie lash with no sparing hand, are really better logicians, 
and more consistent than himself. His doctrine concerning the 
moral state of man is frightfully bald, mul, carried out, would be 
frigiitfully iniscliievou.s. Hut the heart of the preaclier comes in 
as a corrective of liis head, 'rhe practical side of his tbcologjy 
does mucli towards ueutnilizing its speculative side. 'There js 
profound trutii in the great substance of his teaching. All the 
qualities wo have mentioned as lending to accfuint for his popu- 
lariLy, would have failed to realize any such result had not liis 
inessage, as embraeing the great Catholic truths of the Gospel — 
the Incarnation, tlie Atonement, and tlie Influence of tlie Holy 
Spirit, been in fact the one message which reaches to the deep 
spiritual want of man. Men may well sigh for deliverance from 
his present evils — for the intelligent and spiritual perfection of 
his nature. In Mr. Spurgeon’s preaching tliere is the ceaseless 
proclamation of this deliverance — tiie ceaseless promise of this 
perfection. We feel bound to think that the elocution, the style, 
the piciorialness, and the earnestness of Charles Spurgeon, would 
all have been a comparatively unattractive affair on any other 
theme than this. And if so — what a significant fact is this? 
What must tli/it Gospel be, which, after the lapse of eighteen 
centuries, is found to bo thus potent in such hands ? What must 
that human nature he, to which these hopeful and elevating 
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influences are as precious on the banks of the Thames now, as 
ttey were to the spirits of multitudes in J erusalem an4 Antioch, 
in Ephesus and Corintli, nearly two thousand years ago ? Won- 
derful are the questions involved, and the issues presented, in 
these popular Sunday teachings — yet the people, all grades and 
compl^ions of people, seem to feel that with such matters it 
behoves tliem to have seriously to do. 

We believe ourselves that, to explain the fact presented in the 
Sunday meetings at the Surrey Gardens, vre must go beyond the 
personal as found in the preacher, beyond the scheme of truth 
whicli he propounds, and beyond the nature to which he propounds 
it, — that we must rest in nothing short of the Divine hand 
itself. Tire All- wise has often ^worked by instniments, and in 
ways, which would seem to have been chosen for the purpose of 
making a mock of the world’s wisdom. He did so wlien ho 
founded Christianity — he may do mucli like it again. 

Certainly, a choice rebuke has been administered to a course 
of speculation which has become somewhat rife among us of late, 
especially among parties who account themselves as belonging to 
the far-seeing of their generation. It has come to be very much 
in fashion with ;some persons to speak of all things connected 
with religion as beset with great difficulty and mystery. On all 
such questions, we are told, tliere must bo two sides, and the 
negative side, it is said, is generally much more formidahlo than 
is commonly imagined. It is assumed, accordingly, that to be in 
a state of some hesitancy and doubt is tlie sign of intclligcnt^e, 
while to be j^ositive, very sure about anything, is the sign of a 
vulgar and shallow mind. Our people arc said to be familiar 
with phrases about the doctrines of the Gospel, but with little 
more. They may become bigots in their conceit on sucli subjects, 
and know' nothing. Educated men now must not be expected to 
be content with phrases, or with assertions. The preacher, in 
consequence, owes it to himself to deal with matters much other- 
wise than formerly. To insist pii the authority of Scripture now 
as in past times, it is said, would he vain. To set forth tlje 
doctrines of the Gospel now as formerly would be wasted labour. 
The preacher must be more considerate, more candid, more 
forbearing. He must acquit himself with more intelligence, 
more independence, and in a more philosophical spirit, presenting 
his topics on broader and more general grounds. In other words, 
the old mode of presenting what is called the old truth has had 
its day. Whitfield himself, were he to come buck again, would 
produce little impression, on our generation. 

But here comes a man — no Whitfield in voice, in presence, in 
dignity, or genius, who, nevertheless, as with one stroke of his 
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liniul, sweeps away all this sickly sentimentalism — ^this craven 
misbelief. It is all to hipi as so much of the merest gossamer 
web that could have crossed his path. He not only gives forth 
the old doctrine of St. Paul, in all the strength of Paurs lan- 
guage, but with exaggerations of his own, such as Paul would 
have beeii forward to disavow. This man knows nothing of 
doubt as to wliencc the Gospel is, what it is, or wherefore it has 
its place among us. On all such subjects his mind is that of a 
made-up man. In place of suspecting that the old accredited 
doctrines of the Gospel have pretty well done their work, he 
expects good from nothing else, and all that he clusters about 
tliem is for the sake of them. The philosophical precision, the 
literary refinements, the nice <liscfiminations between what we 
imiy know of a doctrine and what we may not, leaving us in the 
('lul perhaps scarcely anything to know about it — all this, which 
according to some is so much needed by the age, is Mr. 
»S[)urgeon's utter scorn. He is ihe direct, dogmatic enunciator 
of the old Paulino truth, without the slightest attempt to soften 
its outline, its substance, or its results — and what has followed? 
'i’riily Providenco would seem once more to have made foolish 
Hh' wisdom of tliis world. Wliile the gentlemen who know so 
well how people ought to preach, are left to exemplify their pro- 
found lessons before empty benches and in obscure corners, the 
young man at tlio Surrey Gardens can point to his 9000 
uudilors and ask — Who, with such p sight before him, dares 
despair of making the Go.spel, the good old Gospel, a power in 
Ike great heart oi* liumanity ? • 



Abt. VIII . — The Life of Charlotte Bronte. Author of ‘ Jane Eyre/ 

* Shirley/ ‘Villette/ Ac. By E. C. Gaskell. Two Vuls. 

Smith, Elder, A Co. 

A LIFE of the aiitlioress of Jam Eyre, by a writer who liohls so 
high a place among our novelists as Mrs. Gaskell, cannot but 
command attention, even had the details of that life been scanty 
and common-place. Charlotte Bronte, however, experienced no 
common trials, nor was she surroundt^d by conimon-pJuco ciremn- 
stances, during her short, sad journey through life ; and thus the 
story of this rcmai'kable woman, iold with such deep and^siinplo 
pathos by her gifted and affectionate biographer, becomes as 
interesting us the tale of a second Jane Eyre. Foiliinatfdy, too, 
Mrs. Gask(f]l, in addition to the intere.sting eharacter of her 
materials, has bad access to a mass of correspondence, and this 
gives to the memoir almost the cduirm of an autobiography, for 
in the half-unconscious revelations of the letters written to lier old 
and cherished friends, we may trace tlic Ibrmution of her peculiar 
intellectual cliariKiter, and tlie origin ami growth of many a teoling 
and opinion, which, strongly impressed on li{?r own mind, becaiiie, 
of necessity, impressed upon her works. Every writer of fiction 
should, we tliink, he judged witli reference to the events of his 
life, and the scene.s and elmractcrs by which lie has been sur- 
rounded ; Jet us try the aiithor.of Jane Eyre by the same tests, 
a;id we shall have no difficulty in pronouncing both a just, and a 
gentle judgment. 

Clifulotlc Bronte was the daughter of a clergyman, Irish by 
birth, and tliorouglily Irisli in bis iinjuilsive waywardness, and 
of a mother, a gentle west-countn- woman, ndimd, well i-ilueated, 
— as education was some fifty years ago, — and a ctuiM-iontious 
^lethodist. At the time of his marriage, Mr. Jlroiite ivsided in 
Yorkshire, holding, at the period of CJiarlotUi’s lurtli, the incuin- 
hency of Thornton, from whence he removed to that of Haworth, 
wlien 'the seven heavily-laden carts, early in the year 18 :i 0 , 
' lumbering slowly up the long stone street, bearing tlie new 
* parson’s household goods,’ to that long, low, dull, grey parsonage, 
with its desolate background of bleak moorland, told tlie. gazing 
parishioners that Mr. Bronte, wnth his delicate and already sickly 
wife, and their five little children, had come to take up their life- 
long abode there, and, alas! to find their graves among them. 
At this lime, Charlotte was scarcely four years old, with two 
eldet sisters, and a younger brother and sister, and to these 
another sister was soon after added. 
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The ncooiiut of these poor little ones, as given by the woman 
who watched tlui deathbed of the gentle mother, is really painful. 
‘ They were such still, noisedess, good little creatiiresv you would 
not have known there was a child in the house ; ' and yet tliere 
were six, and the eldest only seven years old. Six ohiloren in a 
house, aild no laugh and shout of merry childhood ! It is true, 
the shadow of death then brooded over the chamber where the 
poor mother lay thiuking of far-off Conivvall, and longing, perhaps, 
for a sight of its grand sea coast, instead of those barren, un(u>n- 
genial moors on which alone her eye rested. But after she had 
been laid in her grave, still the motherless little ones pursued their 
lone walks — not along fields bright^with buttercups and daisies and 
blossoming hedge-rows, hut tfut upon the wild dull moors, too 
stem for beauty, yet not stern enough for sublimity; those track- 
less w'jistes yielding but scantily even that precious lieritage of 
childhood, wild flowers. But dull, daily walks might have 
mnttei’ed little, hud there been sunlight and gladness at home ; 
and the imagination iriight even have taken wider swe(?p, stimu- 
hded by the monotony around. But a happy home was what the 
litt le Brontes were never to know. The gentle mother was dead, 
and in their case it was emphatically an irrepftmble loss, for the 
fatluM', Nvitli ‘ his strong passionate Irish nature,' that ‘ worked 
‘off its vuhianio wralli by firing pistols out of the back door in 
‘ rapid succession,' or by sawing down tlie backs of chairs, or 
making an auto da fe of the parlour Jiearth-rug, obviously stood 
far more in need of a wholesome diseipline for himself^ than the 
poor little creatures wlic» stood shrinking before him ; and happy 
had it h(?en for tliem, had he, immersec) in party and local politics, 
just liauded them over to some decent old woman, who would 
have carefully supwiii tended their physical well being, and for 
abstract ]>ropositions and politicjil dogmas, led their young minds 
with the wild and the wonderful, although in the liomely guise of 
old-world stories. But these unhappy little ones were not even 
to enjoy the benefit of a ‘ little wholesome neglect.’ The Hev. 
Mr. Jironte, although .Tory to the backbone — one of that furious, 
hut almost extinct kind, common enough wlnm ‘ George the 
Third was King’ — had most incongruously taken up his notions 
of infantile education from tliose awful repiibUcand, Rousseau 
and Thomas Day ; so the children of a delicate mother, quiet and 
spiritless, and ‘ so diff'ereiit to any other children,' were to be 
placed under a Sandford and Merton discipline, and ‘ potatoes 
for dinner' w'ere substituted for that full and nourishing diet 
whicli their consumptive tendencies imperatively demanded. 
Would that Mr. Bronte had Ibheorized on a less important sub- 
ject than the physical education of young children ! Would that 
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he had experimented on cabbages and potatoes^ rather than on 
the delicate human plant ! 

Unhappily, a similar 'W'rong-headedness presided over their 
mental training, children s books seem ever to have been 
sought for these little ones. We readily acknowledge ^the slight 
respect we have for formal ‘childrens books;’ and for those 
children who evince superior abilities, we would in great measure 
reject them ; but the merry nursery rhymes, the pleasant story 
that holds the little child spell-bound at the nurse's knee, are surely 
better child’s food than the newspaper; yet the wayward father 
who, acting on Rousseau’s principles, would taboo Cinderella, and 
Bluebeard, and place even iE^op's fables in the Index Expur ga- 
tonus, allowed his little daughter Maria, then seven years old, the 
privilege of ‘ a newspaper in the children's study,' and when she 
came out, ‘ she could tell one everything, debates in Parliament, 
and I don’t know what all,* as the admiring old nurse declared. 
Alas for the poor children, starved in hody and starved in mind ! 
Looking hack upon our bright and joyous childhood, we feel 
intense pity for any little one to whom the wide realm of faery- 
land is an unknown region, and before whose eyes all the gor- 
geous wonders of ‘the Arabian Nights have never passed along. 
Uull, indeed, mu6t those silent walks on the moors, hand in hand, 
liave been to little children fed upon the luisks of speeches in 
Parliament, and editors’ tirades against Catholic emancipation, 
and whose objects of hero-worship were but the men of the present 
day. The father, however, although we think he could not but 
have observed the gloom which this matter-of-fact teaching, this 
utter- contempt of the wdld and the beautiful, cast over their minds 
in after life, expresses himself, even now, as fully satisfied with his 
system ; aud to prove how well it answered, tt41s us how that, when 
the eldest was about ten, and the youngest four, he determined to 
fjuestion them, and ‘in order to make them speak with less timi- 
dity,* — wherefore should the little child feel ‘timidity* in the pi*e- 
sence of its father? — * happening to have a mask in the house, 
I told them all to stand and speak boldly Jrom under its cover.' 

* I began with the youngest, (Anne, afterwards Acton Bell) and 
asked her what she most wanted ; she answered, ‘ age and experience/ 
I asked the next, (Emily, afterwards Ellis Bell) what 1 had best do 
with her brother Branwell, who was sometimes a naughty boy; she 
answered, ‘ reason with him, and when he won’t listen to reason, whip 
him.’ 1 asked Branwell what was the best way of knowing the diffe- 
rence Ix^tween the intellects of men and women ; ho answered, ‘ by con- 
sidering the diflerence between them as to their bodies.’ I then asked 
Charlotte, what was the best book in the world ; she answered, ‘ the 
Bible.’ And what was the next best; she answered ‘the b6ok of 
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Nature.* I then asked' the next what was the best education for a 
woman ; she answered, * that which would make her Vule her house 
well.* Lastly, I asked the eldest, what was the best mode of spending 
time; she answered, *by laying it out in preparation for a happy 
eternity.*^ • 

We agree with Mrs. Gaskell, as to the strangeness and quaint- 
ness of this proceeding, especially as to the mask, but its ‘ sim- 
plicity,' we cannot acknowledge. Nor can we find any proofs of 
the ‘ ri.sing talent,' which the father discovers in answers which 
were evidently mere echoes of 'the fragments of clerical conver- 
sation which they overheard in the parlour.’ ‘The best book in 
the world.’ What a question for a little girl of seven to answer! — 
indeed, excepting little Emily's answer, what were they all but mere 
common-place apophthegms, each fit to be written with the mo.st 
carefully-selected pen, in most unexceptionable round-hand, in 
the copy-book which was to be handed round to admiring friends 
during the Christmas holidays. Of the religious teachings 
aiforded to these poor children, Mr. lirontc tells us nothing, hut 
from Charlotte s letters, as well as from her published works, we 
think it must have been sadly inadequate, if not positively wrong. 
We do not find them learning any little hymns, nor ever referring 
to those portions of Scripture history which dwell upon the mind 
of every little child. There is scarcely an allusion to the Gospels 
in any of Charlotte’s writings, and yet the parables, and the 
teachings of Him who hade little children come unto Him, were 
especially suited to those desolate, motherless little ones, wlio had 
need to look up from tlieir strange, wayward, earthly fhtlier, to a 
tender Father in lieaveu. But a religious gloom seems to have 
rested upon all the sisters ; and Charlotte, in some of her letters, 
when rising into womanhood, paints with a lurid eloquence 
which in its strength and its weakness, reminds us of Co>vper— 
her fears that she is a castaw^ay. 

For more than a twelvemonth after the poor mother’s death, 
the childrcu continued with no companionsliip but the two 
servants, and then their mothers sister, an elderly, stiff, well- 
meaning, hut formal woman, came to take ch^ge of the house- 
hold. Hoon after, we however find Mr. Bronte proceeding with 
his two eldest girls to the school at Cowan’s Bridge — ^that insti* 
tution destined to enduring ill-fame as Lowood School, — and 
hither, in the autumn of the same year, 1824, he also brought 
Charlotte and her next sister, Emily, a poor little child under 
five years old ! 

Little did Cams Wilson, little did the gentle lady superin- 
tendent, or the more ungentle teachers, dream,, when they first 
saw the little old-fashioned, plain-featured girl of eight years old 
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glancing timidly round vitfi her strange, troubled eyes, that a 
el^ld — yes, tlJat mere child — was ‘amang them t|king hotes/ 
and stealthily, hut sternly marking every character and every 
incident, ‘ destined to be reproduced in fiery words a (piarter of a 
century afterwards. ^ 

Mnuli 1ms been said respecting this school nit Cowan’s 11 ridge 
since these volumes Imve been before the world — miudi we think 
that is unfair. Mrs. Gaskell gives us its general rules luid its 
dietary, and neither are exceptionable : she Jilso remarks, from 
personal observation, that the .situation seemed tf) be well chosen. 
Now that the cook was careless and dirty, and that sanitary regu- 
lations were not sufficiently attend^^d to — thoiigli in wliat school 
were they so, thirty years ago ? — ^were certainly grave faiiHs; hut 
they were such as tlie best institution might ho liable to ; and 
when wc are told that, as soon as discovered, tliey were roim^dicd, 
we think Cowan s Bridge School has scarcely deserved lh(> hitter 
things said both of it, and its founders. 'Fhat its memory slioiild 
be bitter to Charlotte Bronte was natural enough. I f it had been 
even faultless, the shy liy.le recluse, unafcustoriKod b) any (rom- 
panionsbip save that of her brother and sisters, must have found 
a school of a hundred young girls, strong and healthy, and brought 
up in ways so widely cliileivnl to tliat in which she had bp(?n 
trained — a strange and a I'oreign land, and herself a nndancholy 
exile among them. And tlien, ere the im])ression of strangeness 
had worn away, the sickness and dejitli of her two elder sisters 
follpwed, and slie henceib'rward added the charge of shortening 
their liv(?s to the other rankling memories of haled ‘ 1 .owood 
School.’ Now these poor girls, whose ileaths at an interval of 
only six weeks from each other must have powerfully impressed 
that earnest, gloomy cliihrs mind, were, it should be remomberod, 
sickly like the others, starved like the others on a potato diet, 
and actually sent off to a distant school, ere they had recovered 
from the joint effects of those two most trying disorders of tdiild- 
hood — especially in their after iriffiienca? on the constitution — 
measles and hooping-cough. That the father considered no 
blame to attach to the school authorities in this case, is evidently 
shown by bis sending Charlotte and Eiaily btick again. Let 
us then justly denounce the cruel tyranny of Miss Siaitcherd, 
end laugh at the busy wrong-headedness of otber.s; but let not 
errors almost unavoidable in the management of a new institution 
be so severely censured on the authority of a fiction. 

Ere the next winter vacation came, Cliarlotte and Emily were 
fetched liome, and from thenceforward until she was fifteen years 
old, the author of Jane Eyre had no school instruction, and 
Bcarcely mi , acquaintance beyond her own family. Her aunt 
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seem as though her Mher troubled himself to give her any lessons. 
Her seU-bJuoation, however, went on rapidly, and in reading the 
list of works written by herself when just turned of fourteen, mid 
which form twenty-two little volumes, we are astonished at their 
number length. ]3ut the most striking peculiarity of this 
list, is the singular matter* of- fact character of all her compo- 
sitions'— judging 1‘rom their mimes, and the utter absence alike 
of the bistoi'ical, and the supernatural. Few, if any, children 
commence their literary career with scenes of every-day life. 
The Adventures of Prince Silverwing^ or the trials of some 
fairy princess wnth a v(iry long and very fine name, or stories of 
Ked-cross knights, or The Banditvf the Apennines^ very fierce 
and very handsome, — such are tTie subjects that mostly employ the 
liny lingers of tbo child-writer, who probably enjoys more plea- 
sure in contemplating the carefully-written copy than is felt in 
after years when life actually ‘ secs himself in print.’ But Char- 
lotte Bronte's interest *eveu tlius early seems all confined to tlie 
presvuit day. ’J.’here are among many others, the Search after 
Jfappiiicsfi^ a tale ; An InteresdiKj Incident in the Lives of some 
of the Jiiust Eminent Persons of the Age, a ta^e ; Tales of the 
Islanders, which are especially devoted to the glorification of her 
hero Wellington ; and lionianfic Talcs, consisting of adventures 
ill Ireland. We wish Mrs, Oaskell could have afforded some 
cx I I'iicts from some of these, since in the extract she has given 
from the Histonj of the Year the prosing hoinelint)ss of the 
.siyltj is really startling, when wa compare it with the burning 
words in wliich daue Eyre tells her sorrows and her wrongs. 
But (djarlotte wrote poetry also; and many of those little volumes 
are filled wdth her euily versii'yings. No specimens of these arc 
given; but one poem, written before she was seventeen, perhaps 
.some time earlier, is inserted. This is painfully overshadowed 
by the gloom which seems to have constantly brooded over her, 
and is just such a pocjii as Cowper, in one of his deepest depres- 
sions, might Iiave written. A wounded stag is desendbed lying 
‘ puiii-crushed amid the shadowy fern,’ — a fine expression this 
fiji* a young girl, — and she mournfully eonjectures what his dying 
tlioughts might be. Hid he, like man, feel tlie pang of friendless- 
iiess? or did pain and grief together ‘strive in his mangled 
breast?’ 

* Did longing for affection lost^ 

Barb eveiy deadly dart : — 

Iiove unrepaid, and Faith betrayed, 

Did these torment hie heart '1 

No ! leave to man his proper doom ! 

Tlieso are tlie pangs that rise 
Around the bed of state and gloom. 

Where Adam's ofisiirin&r dies V 
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How stem, almost to misanthropy, is this ; how torse and emphatic 
its poibt. But while Charlotte was thus actively preparing — 
unconsciously — for her future high literary standing, and 
during the six years that succeeded her sojourn at Cowan’s Bridge, 
quietly, if not cheerfully, fulfilling with her sisters the routine of 
household duties, a deep sorrow was preparing, though slowly, 
for those affectionate girls. While the father had thought it 
necessary to send his timid little girls to school, his only hoy, 
rude and wayward, had, wth the exception of a f(?w hours’ daily 
instruction, been literally allowed to run about wild ; and while 
the father took his solitary walks and solitary dinner, musing 
over Catholic Emancipation, «r the lawlessness of Ihuliciils, he 
was all unconscious — but culpably unconscious — that his son 
had already formed companionships with the low and the vicious, 
and was now, even in his boyhood, a welcome guest in the tap- 
room of the Black Bull. It is necessary to •note, in passing, 
Branwell Bronte’s early tendencies and habits, for these were tlu} 
commencement of that downward career, which eventually ren- 
dered even his premature death a relief to his family. 

In 1831 Charl 9 tte went for two years’ schooling to the !Miss 
Woolers, of Roe Head ; and here, amid pleasant scenery and plea- 
sant companions, and under a kind and judicious teacher, one of the 
brightest periods (»f her life was passed. Miss Woolor continiuid 
her friendship to Charlotte’s dying day, and two ol‘ her school- 
fellows became her affectionate friends and correspondents, os long 
as life lasted. During this time she was an indefatigable stucloni, 
and pursued the various branches of instruction with all the energy 
which was so marked a characteristic of every member of the 
Bronte family. On Cbarlotte's return, she undertook tlie educa- 
tion of her younger sisters, keeping up meauwdiile a tborougbly 
school-girl correspondence with her two young friends; thoroughly 
school-girl, we say, from its voluminousness, and amusing 
variety of topics. There are many criticisms on the books she 
is reading. In one of these the girl of sixteen, who had never 
seen even a large town, commends Hcott’s ‘ w^onderful knowledge 
of human nature’ in his character of ‘ A^arney,’ in Kenilworth; 
in another, she congratulates her friend, in stilted phrase, on a 
visit to London, not without fear of the baleful influence so 
strange and wicked a place might have upon her. Indeed, as 
Mrs. Gaskell remarks, * London, that great apocryphal city, 
seems to have been to her mind the very Vanity IjAiir of tlie 
Pilgrirne Progrem* In another, she gives her friend a list of 
books for a course of English reading, and a very characteristic 
list it is. She selects in this, matter-of-fact works, in preference 
to purely imaginative, ai^ when in her list of poets she mentions 
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men, and their works are like themsejYes.' r''~ ■ 

In 18Sfh, Charlotte returned to Miss Wooler ps h4®«pher, aj^ 
spent a very happy time, until sickness, which tookiitbe form of 
extreme nervous irritability, and which was intens^ei^hy 
melancholy, compelled her to meditate a change &om the 
monotonous routine of school-teaching. It was then the idea of 
turaing her literaiy tastes to account seems first tp .have ocpaired 
to her, and she wrote a letter to ^Southey, which he rephed to 
with abundance of cold, formal advice. We cannot see what 
cause poor Charlotte had to be thankful for such a letter. If she 
did write poetry, she might truly say wdth Pppc — 

* I left no o^ingr for ibis idle trade, ^ ' 

No duty broke, no father disobeyed.* 

Indeed it was because she wished it to be not ^an idle trade* 
that she wrote. Southey, however, gravely tells her — and it was in 
1HM7 — that ‘literature cannot be the business of a woman's life.* 
Why at that very moment had not Joanna Baillie, and Mary 
Mitford, and Harriet Martineau, and half a score beside, made it 
their business, and received both fame and emolument ? Were 
not inferior lady* novelists pocketing their hundreds, while one, 
far more gifted than them all, was toiling in a school for her 
hoard and sixteou pounds a year ? " Southey seems always, to 
have been terribly afraid that the literary market should be over- 
stocked ; so he gently but solemnly denounces the unauthorized 
intrusion of women into his department, much in the way the 
wood-engravers did, and the watchmakers are now doing. Poor 
(vliai'lotte ! ‘ resigned, she kissed the rod.' It had been better 
if some of the Jane Eyre flame had blazed out in her answer. 

Sorrowfully, with the pang of disappointment added to her 
already many troubles, Charlotte went on; nothing but^the 
calling of a governess seemed bofor* her, and she, and her two 
sisters went forth to that ‘ white slavery.' .13 ut while the delicate 
girls were tailing hard, the young visitant at the Black Bull was 
lounging about, right willing to be clothed and fed at their 
expense, and from all that appears to the contrary, the father was 
not unwilling that it should be so, Charlotte's first situation was 
detestable, — in a purse-proud family, bloated with the insolence 
of rapidly-acquired wealth ; thus another dark shade was iidded 
to the future novelist’s still limited view of human life. On 
relinquishing this situation, Charlotte fiigain turned to literature ; 
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iirward voices, miglitier than thai of the lanreat, bade her go 
on ; but this time she adopted prose, and began a very long story. 
It was never completed ; and when the three rasters met in the 
winter of 1840, their half-formed plan was that of a school of 
' their own; but this was also soon laid aside, for in 1841 Charlotte 
again went out as governess. This time she entered a most 
worthy family, and characteristically she eTtpresses her delight at 
meeting ‘ the society of cheerful faces and minds, and hearts not 
dug out of a lead mine or cut from a marble quarry.’ From that 
pleasant abode tlie illness of her youngest sister Anne summoned 
her, and soon after the project of her journey to Brussels with her 
next sister, Emily, was enteif ained. This, after many delays and 
disappointments, was, through the kindness of her aged aunt, 
who. still continued a resident at Haworth parsonage, finally 
accomplished, and in February, 1842, Mr. Bronte left his two 
daughters fet Madame Heger spcn«iommt,Rue d’Isabelle, Brussels. 

What a crowd of stirring images would arise in the mind of a 
young person, only moderately versed in continental history, from 
the mere name of the street, and how many i^re from its earlier 
historical associations. But the tvro sad exiles, who never had 
learned the pledsant art — if it be not a gift, rather — of turning 
from the dull and mournful present, to the Ijright and glowing 
past, sat moodily side by side in the great >vainscoted room, 
determined to achieve the purpose for which they came, but 
equally determined to maintain a cold isolation from every one 
around them. They found a wise sind a kind instructor in Mons. 
H^ger, and when Charlotte finally left him, it was wdth the pain 
of parting from an old and kind friend. Emily had quitted 
Brussels earlier, upon the news of Miss Bran well’s death ; hut a 
severe accumulation of anxieties liastened Charlotte’s return in 
1844. Her father’s eyes were rapidly failing, and it wrtis fejired 
blindness might follow; the health of her youngest sister Anne 
was very delicate; and, worse than all, sad intimations had 
been given her of the profligate course her brother was pursuing. 
No wonder that on her return she so sadly wrote, ‘ sornethiiig in 

* me that used to be enthusiasm is tamed down and broken. 

‘ Haworth seems such a lonely, quiet spot, buried away from the 
‘ world. I no longer regard myself as youijg — ^indeed, I shall 
‘ soon be eight-and-twenty ; and it seems as if I ought to be 

* working and braving the rough realities of the world as other 
‘ people do. But,’ she adds, ‘ it is my duty to restrain this feeling 
at present,* and so she calmly sat down with her sisters to malqi| 
shirts, and to talk over their plan of opening a school. 

. Charlotte and Emily were now thorough French scholars, they 
were tolerable proficientainOerman, and Emily to this added mhrac ; 
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so they wrote to their friends, had cjirds printedi, and waited four 
long months for pupils. Autumn came, and then the chance of 
success seemed very small, for the parsonage, dull even during 
the summer, must now indeed have looked too bl^ and deso- 
late for thb abode of young children, as OJiarlotte sadly remarks ; 
but while the anxious sisters were striving, though almost^ in 
vain, to boar up under the burthen of that ‘ hope deferred which 
raaketh the heart sick,’ all chance of establishing a school was cut 
ofl* by tlie return of their wretched brother, a maudlin drunkard, 
who utterly refused to do aught for his living, and who ftems to 
have claimed, as his right, to be clothed and fed, and supplied 
with money by his much-enduang festers. As Mrs. Gaskell has 
publicly retracted the Bronte version of this distressing story, 
little need now be said ; we cannot however but remark that the 
statements of a confirmed drunkard should from 4he first have 
been received with distrust, and that a man who could acknow- 
ledge to his own sisters such gross iniquity, ought to have been 
viewed as unworthy of belief, even by them. Indeed Branwell 
Bronte, from the iftrst notice wc have Jif liim, appears to have 
heou anything but a liopclul, well-conducted lack; even, therefore, 
were the story true, we could scarcely join in the fierce denuiicia 
tit)ns poured upon ‘ the mature and wi(‘kod woman’ who had 
templed ‘ the old man’s boy’ — ahoy wlio had reached the tolerably 
inatare agt) of twenty-seven I — for in these denunciations both the 
landlord of the Black Bull, who enticed, and the father who so 
fearfully neglected him, certainly ^deserve to share. Wo must, 
add that we lament the apol(»gy for these shocking statements has 
not been more regretful ; for what has been once said, is never 
altogether J'orgotten. 

In the midst of their troubles, in the utter disappointment of 
their hopes of a school, a faint hope arose once more, that lite- 
rature might afford these anxious, toiling sisters some aid. All 
three had written poetry, and it was at length determined that a 
small collection of poems should be published, under the joiut 
pseudonyms, now so well known, of ' Currer, Ellis, and Acton 
Bell.’ The story of how the little volume was printed, and pub- 
lished, and fell almost still-born from the press, is meekly told by 
Cliarlotte in her letters here, and in that touching introductioii 
to Iier sister’s novels. But she had scarcely time to thinjf of 
literary disappointment, for the brother was still a wortliless 
incumbrance at home, and her father was now stricken with total 
'blindness. Few women have saffered the accumulated trials of 
Charlotte Bronte ; but how very few, with that stern sense of duty, 
that unselfish regard for others. And yet very sad is it to find 
her — ^iu so far as her letters reveal bier feelings — receiving no 
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oonisolation from those bright hojpcs "which inany, tried like her, 
have boon able to realize; destitute of ‘ the consciousness that He, 
‘ w'Jiose presence makes heaven, is with us now, transforming even 
‘here, our dark chamber into one of the many mansions;* — but 
trying to school her mind to suffering, by viewing it*hs the com- 
mon lot, and seeking^a vague comfoi*t in the thought that 

* There's something in the world amiss. 

To be unravelled by-aiid-by.* 

lu thdiilutumn of 1840 she went with her father to Mauchestor 
where the late Mr. Wilson operated upon his eyes with eventual 
success, and while there, doifbtless thankful for an occupation that 
(a>nld relieve her mind hy turning it forcibly away from lier family 
troubles, she began Jane Eyre. It was under the pressure of a 
double literary disappointment that this fine work was ineditut 'd. 
Hoping to succeed better in prose than in poetry, each of the 
three sisters had written a one- volume novel; and Cliarlotte’s tale, 
The ProfesHorj after going a vimry round among the publishers, 
bad been returned, upon her hands on the very day w’hen her 
father submitted to bis opemtion. ‘ But she had tlic heait of 
Robert Bruce within her;’ again she sent her manuscript in 
seandi of a more favourable recu'ption, and ‘ among those grey, 

‘ weary, uniform stj’oets, where all faces save those of luu’ kind 
‘ doctor, were strange and uiiloucJied with sunlight to tier, lliori* 
‘ and then did this bravo genius hvginJane Eyre.’ In September 
f;^th< T and daugriiter returned from Manchester ; and tfio winter 
came on, and the spring slowdy drew nigh, and still The .7^ntjeH::or 
was passing from one publisher to another ; ]>iit still e/ane Eyre. 
though slowdy, "svas mddng progress. At length, ‘ as a forlorn 
hope?,' the so-often rejected Professor was despatched to Smith 
and Elder’s, and ere long there came a letter which ‘ (Jurrer 
‘ Bell, Es(j., opened in the dreary anticipation of finding two hard, 

‘ hopeless lines, intimating that Messrs. Smith and Elder were not 
‘ inclinfid to publish the MS.* But there was, iustead, a letter — a 
letter of two pages, — a letter of encouragement, though of refusal, 
and a hint that some other work might meet acceptance. How 
heartily must the almost finished * thrce-volurac novel’ now have 
been proceeded with ; how anxiously must it have been p»u;ked 
v.p; and, with how many hopes which she scarcely dared to 
trherish, with how many fears which she could not subdue, must 
that so-often disappointed writer have carriod it to ‘the smaU^ 
station-house, ’ and left it to its fate. This was at the end ot 
A ugust, and within six weeks Jarie Eyre was accepted, printed, 
and published ! 

From this time the literary career of Charlotte Bronte was 
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prosperous even beyond her most sanguine hopes. A second 
edition was called for in January, and the unknown writer, who 
a twelvemonth before was scarcely honoured witli an answer from 
the booksellers, was the great puzzle of the literary coteries of 
Ohristmas, J 847-48. ‘ Tlie whole reading world <Jf England 

s in a ferment to discover the unknown author ;’ and writers 
wnom Charlotte Bronte liad humbly admired afar off, now prof- 
rod congratulation and applause in lengthened epistles to 
’orrer Bell.’ Would that Boiitbey had been living to find out 
tiiat. literature could be a woman’s business, and aid her in siir- 
roanding the old age of her father with many an unlooked-for 
omfort, and in soothing the last day* of her sisters with blame- 
t;ss luxuries, which only by this means she could obtain. But 
ulus I while her literary career was thus bright, even deeper 
s’'?i.(lows w^ere brooding over her home. Her wTctched brother, 
out by his vices, died at the close of September. Jlis 
death miisi have been a relief ; hut ere three months passed, she 
was called to part from her sister Emily, who died on the 10th 
of Decjomher ; and the sole surviving sister, * the darling little 
one,’ Anne, died at Scarborough just live months afka* I Boor 
Cinuiotto ! tlic sole survivor now of those six little ones who. grave 
beyond their ycMirs, had sadly wandered hand in liand together.* 
‘ l ame’s steep ascent’ she had found ‘ hard to climb,' and now, 
at the summit, there 'were no sweet sister-voices to cheer her. 
I.ittlc did those who censured so bitterly the passionate * unrest' of 
r/ ana Eyre, and the gloom so painful of some portions of SJtirlcy, 
know amid what stern strife of conflicting feelings the one w'ujf 
wi’itten, amid wlipt blank household desolation the other. 

Still, after a brief interval, Charlotte found, like many 
other writers, amidst hereavcmeiit and sorrow, that there is 
halm, even actual consolation, in literary coniposition. ‘ The 
‘ faculty of imagination,' she writes, ‘ lifted me when I was sink- 
‘ ing three mouths ago ; its active exercise has kept my head 
‘ above water ever since ; its results cheer me now, for 1 feci I 
* have been enabled to give pleasure to others.’ How, in the very 
face of this passage, could wiseacres have found out that Char- 
lotte Bronte’s gifted mind was a fatal dowTy? And other benefits 
and alleviations of her desolate lot did her high literary standing 
obtain for her. Kind and sympathizing friends, who hut for her 
works would never have known the obscure country clergyman’s 
daughter, now pressed forward with thoughtful offers of needed 
rdfereation; and invifiitions to family circles, where all that was 
interesting in our great metropolis, or soothing in beautiful rural 
scenery, would be combined with the pleasant social intercourse 
of refined and gifted minds. Charlotte availed herself, although 
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bat sparingly, of these firiendly invitations, and made more than 
•one rather lengthened sojourn London, She visited the 
Lakes, and took a short look at Edinburgh too, and made many 
an acquaintance — friendship, we might indeed say — with those 
whom for years she bad admired from afar. Her letters during 
these visits are to us very suggestive of her peculiar intellootual 
character. With great mental power, her faculty of association 
seems remarkably limited, and her sense of beauty far less keen 
and virid than might have been expected. /Xlie magnificent 
scenery of the Lakes, we should have thought, would have burst 
upon the sight of the dweller beside desolate moors as a vision of 
glory almost too dazzling for the * aching sight but, though 
she speaks of ‘ these grand hills® and sweet dales,’ it is in mea- 
sured phrase — the expression of a well-pleased tourist, not the 
enthusiasm of the poet. Her limited powers of association are 
most singularly displayed in her estimated of the Gra^t Exhibition 
of 185f. This magnificent and marvellous collection of every 
work wrought by human industry — this exhibition, that asto- 
nished even those most accustomed to displays of gorgeous and 
suggestive material beauty, site describes as ‘ a marvellous, stir- 

* ring, bewildering sight — a mixture of a genii paluec and a mighty 
'bazaar; but it is not miicb in my way.’ What other writer, 
equally gifted, would so languidly, almost so contemptuously, 
have turned from that ' gtftiii palace ?' And even after live 
visits, slie says, ' I never was able to get up any raptures on the 
' subject ; after all, its wonders appeal too exclusively to the eye, 
‘&nd rarely touch the heart or head.' Exclusively to the eye! — 
did the very canoe in which the lied Indian paddlec^ the very jewels 
woni by the eastern princess in her zenana, the very houmous that 
wrapped the Arab ranger, tlie arms, the utensils, Ibe products of 
far-ofi* lands,— r-did they but appeal ' exclusively to the eye T 

Poor Charlotte ! had her childish imagination been fed upon 
its appropriate food instead of newspapers, she would have found 
surjjHssing interest in everything that enlarged her views of the 
present, or vivified her dreams of the past. What a noble writer 
would she have been — how much happier, too — had her religious 
and intellectual training been more wisely superintended. . 

Little more renlains to be added to the biography of the 
authoress of Jane Eyre, In 1853 VUlette appear^ — *it was re- 

* ceived with acclamation and in the June of the following year 
she married Mr. Nicholls ; a gentleman who had been curate to 
her father, and who had loved and ‘served Ikr her’ even longer 
than .Jacob’s seven years for KacheL * From henceforth,* says her 
delightful bio^apher, 

^We, her loving friends, standing outside, caught occasional glimpses 
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of brig^litness, and pleasant, peaceful murtnurs of sound, telling^ of the 
gladness within ; and we looked at each other, and. gently said, * After 
a hard and long struggle — after many cares, and many bitter sorrows — 
she is tasting happiness now.* We thought of the alight astringenciea 
of her chyacter, and how they would turn to full rij^ sweetness in 
that calm sunshine of domestic peace. We remembered her trials, and 
were glad in tlie idea that God had seen ht to wipe away the tears from 
her eyes. Those who saw her, saw an outward change in her look, 
telling of inward things. And we thought, and we hoped, and we 
prophesied, in our great love and rev^erence. 

But God's wa^'s are not as our ways.* 

The work of this gifted womar^ was alas ! now ended. The 
following six months were pa^od in calm happiness, grateful in- 
deed 10 that spirit, so long, so severely tossed and tried ; and 
amid tiie pleasant alternation of visits to cherished friends and 
the quiet routine of parochial and home duties her days were 
filled up so completely, that she found no time for literary occu- 
pation, — scarcfdy any for correspondence with her oldest friends. 

Enriy in 1855 she took a severe cold; this was ere long 
siioc(?e(ied by nanliea, and distressing low fever, followed by 
delirium, from which she was only juoused to find herself dying. 
And then on Saturday morning, Mjurcii 81st/ ‘the solemn tolling 
of Haworth church bell’ told that Charlotte Bronte’s brief period 
of wedded happiness wiis ended, and ^he was laid to rest beside 
her sisters, the last remaining child of that numerous family, 
those six little motherless cliiidren, having scarcely completed 
her 39th year. 
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Lord Palmerston has declared, as we expected, that his ^pro- 
gressive improvement* policy embraces a Reform Bill. What this 
bill is to be is a secret of the future. We trust it will not be 
such an extension of the franchise as may give us a worse repre* 
sentation in the place of a better# i 

The Premier has superseded Lord John Russell on the Israelite 
question. He will hardly be less forecasting on some other 
matters. 

Thirty years ago the association of the name of Manchester 
was with the terror of the sabred radicals at Pcterloo. Man- 
tester is now one of the most loyal of cities — a favourite with 
Royalty, and is doing more tl^an any city in the world to connect 
the beauties of art with the utilities of science. Pleasant, too, is 
it to know, that this local progress is not simply local. It has 
been all but universal. 

But ManchesM still has its cry of distress: t|ie cry is for 
more cotton. Our imports of that material since 1830 have 
increased nearly fourfold. For eighty per cent, of this supply wc 
depend on the slave labour of the United States. This last fact 
is not an agreeable one in any view of it. It is high time that 
some earnest ejQTort should be made to ascertain whether our 
dependence may not be more distributed, whether the supply may 
not be made more adequate, and, above all, whether the commo* 
dity may not be obtained at a less moral cost. 
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LITE^ATDHE. 

AlJUri and Qoldoni; their Lioe% and Adoentwree. By Eowabb 
Copping. Addey and Co. — Within the moderate compass of some 
throe hundred pages the author has produced a couple of biographies 
as complete as the general reader can desire^' and written in a very 
pleasant style. In the life of AKieri we have the story of a man who 
squandered away one education, and then addressed himself to the 
acquisition of another. He forgot all his Latin, and almost all his 
Italian. Then Montaigne taught him, first of all, to think, and 
Plutarch to he ambitious. Wearied of travel, which suggest^ no 
object, and of dissipation, which imparted no pleasure, he awoke at 
last to the purpose of his life. A resolution once taken, the idlest of 
men became the most studious. Nearly thirty, and yet ignorant of 
grammar, he was compelled to resume the tasks of the schoolboy. 
Toiling at the Tuscan and Latin tongues, the lionlike Alfieri grew 
patient as the ox. The creature of passion and caprice, he became 
the bondsman of method, and lived rigidly by rule. He studied tl^ 
Italian poets slowly, accurately, often with fatigue and distaste, much 
as other men study mathematics. He was frequently as tired after 
reading ten stanzas as he would have been after composing the same 
amount, owing to the intensity of the attention with which he sought 
to catch the complete meaning and spirit of the author. To such 
creeping must this strong man condescend before he can fiy. So true 
is it that strength of will, rather than mere talent, is the quality which 
most often sets eminened apart from mediocrity. 

The following account of the successive processes undergone by his 
plays will be read with interest : — 

* Each tragedy that lie wrote underwent three distinct operations before re* 
ceiving the last Wishing tuuchos. In the first place, Uie subject being conceived in 
his mind, he distributed it into scenes, fixed the number of the cliaractors, and 
briefly wrote in prose the summary of what they were to do and say, scene by 
scene; this he called conceiving. Having done thus tar, he put the imnerfeot 
work aside for some time, and did not approach it uuiU his mind was entirely free 
of the subject. If he did not then quite approve of what he had written, and feel 
a strong desire to continue it, he burnt the manuscript, or changed its plan. The 
former fate happened to a tragedy he bad sketched upon tlte subject of Komeo and 
Juliet, and to one upon that of Charles 1. If, on the contrary, he approved his 
first sketch, he submitted it to a second process, which he cal'ed development He 
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i^at he had prieviously- 'Written, wrote out at lep^h in prbso ihesceneB he 
bad nierely indicated in the first instance, wrote them with all the foix>e of which he 
was Capable, without stopping to analyse a thought, or correct an expression. He 
then proceeded to versify at his Idsure the prose he had writt^, selecting with care 
the ideas he thouglit best, and rejecting tho.se which he deemed only wortliy of such 
treatment. Evun then he did hot regard his wcirk as finished, but incessantly 
polished it, verso by verse, and made continual alterations as he cdiisidered them 
necessary 

'Even his manuscripts bear evidence of the care and labour he bestowed upon 
them. There are. several preserved in the Fabrc Museum, at Montpelier, 
and the hbiury at Florence, wiiich have all the matuesg and regularity of print. 
They are written in a firm, distinct hand, are punctuated with scrupulous exact- 
ness, and have many of the marks and headings only met With ordinarily in works 
that have passed through the press. —Page lOd. 

The founder of modern Italian comedj'^ was a far more genial and 
unselfish nature than his brother &imatist, the tragedian. Goldoni 
was cradled among actors and actresses, festivals and plays, in the gay 
world of Venice. His new style of comedy was luriously opposed. 
The four established ch^acters of the Italian stage had always been 
masked. They were accustomed themselves to improvise the dialogue. 
Groldoni proposed to remove thb absurd disguise, and to substitute 
written parts for the extemporaneous witticism and small talk. What, 
cried his antagonists, reduce the actor to a j>uppet ! Banish imagina- 
tion and poetry from the boards ! He was anathematised in the name 
of Aristotle, of Horace, and of Castelvetro. The three unitie.s of action, 
time, and place, were unleashed against him like a Cerberus. Gozzi, 
whom he dis[»laced, was a formidable and venomous adversary. But 
the new style succeeded at last in spite of all. Fast as Goldoni wrote, 
he could not write fast enough to meet the demand for those ingenious 
and sparkling comedies which he alone could suiiply. He had etfected 
afevolutioD, or rather he had created an art; and every candidate for 
popular favour, since hie death, has foUowed in tiio path he marked 
out. 

There is no brain-work so trying as that wliich exercises the inven- 
tive or creative faculties. The processes of reasoning and calculation 
leave a large province of the mind in repose. But literary composi- 
tion frequently excites the imagination and the emotions while calling 
on the invention to devise, and on the judgment to combine, a fresh 
series of conceptions. In one year Goldoni produced sixteen pieces. 
There lies a useful lesson in the narrative of the consequences he suffered 
from excessive production, and Ins escape from them : — 

‘ Goldoni Bleared no exertion in order to rieserve the support of the Siew audience 
he was writing for. He worked so hard, indeed, that being then only imperfectly 
recovered from theefiects of his previous laboiv, be fell ill, and was obliged to 
recreate liiniHelf by a trip to Modena. He vnm subject to nervous feelings — only 
too common, alas I to Uiose who work much with the brain— which ofeentimes 
Med hit} mind with the most acute and morbid mehmebuty. Unfortunately for 
his complaint, which grows never so rapidly a« when fed by sympathy, he beosme 
acquainted, on his return to Venice, with a new actor of the cennpany, in the same 

as hiittsdf. 1'hey spent much of their rime together oomparuig analysing 
wwiir symptoBM ; daugauus ooeuparion, as both soon disci^erm. Tho.new actor's 
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nervousness sprang; from a different source from that of Goldoni. He wished to 
undertake important oharacters, but was witldield by fear of failure. He yielded 
at length to his ^nbition, and appeared before the audience. His reception was 
most favourable ; lie obtained the applause of the house ; but the excitement acting 
uf^n nerves already unstrung, proved too much for him. Iminediatcly ho bad 
witlidrawn from the stage, at the termination of the piece, he fell down /dead ! 

‘ Tlie even# produced a doep impression throughout the therftre. News of it 
spread rapidly from box to box. People were filled with horror at a catastrophe 
so unexpected and so sudden. But Goldoni was the most affected. It acted like 
madness upon his mind. The worst symptoms of his complaint immediately mani- 
fested themselves. He seemed at once to lose all control over himself. A thou- 
sand gloomy though^ took possession of his brain. A thousand ghastly phantonu 
trouble<l his refniae; ' Misery, despair, powerless wretchedi^ss, seemed his 
portion for the rest of life's journey. He grew seriously ill in body as v?cll M 
mind ; and no remedies seemed capable of restoring him. Fortunately, his 
medical attendant understood the real nntu||e of his case. He waited until the 
first shock had passed away, until his patient was a little calmed in spirit ; and 
then used the only medicint! which could be efficacious in such circumstances— 
medicine applied to the reason of the sufferer. 

* * Hflgard your malady, ’ said lie, * as a child who comes to attack you, a naked 
sword in hand. Be on your guard, and ho will inflict no wound ; but if you pre- 
sent your breast to him, he will kill you.* 

‘ 'That doctor was a clever man. His words deservo enduring record. Let all 
who labour with the hraiti take them well to heart. That one sentence is worth 
pages of the Phumtacopmia. It made a lasting impression upon Goldoni. He acted 
upon the Jtdvice it expressed, and ere Jong was relieved of his oppressive melan- 
choly. Whenever afterwards attacked, he followed the same course, and always 
with tlie happiest results. H;id be once surrendered Ifiinself to the fretting 
demon who lurks more or less in every iiatui’e, by what imperceptible hut certain 
steps he would have been led away until ho arrived at ttuit sad mental state which 
is not perfect madness, but which, in. its incompleteness, is even a deeper mockery 
of human reason]’ — 235. 

Spanish Conquest in America and its Helafion to the History 
of Slavery and to the Government of Colonies. H v Arthur Hrlps. 
Third Volume. J. W. Parker and Son. — The English Opium-Bjfcer, 
ill one of liis stormy visions, imagines himself in the midst of the age- 
long conflict wherewith some great cause is assaulted and maintained. 
What it is precisely he know's not, in the confusion and obscurity, 
but it is something for which and against which generations play, and 
plot, and do battle. There are shouts* of triumph and despairing 
lamentations. The roar of furious multitudes, the shock of armed 
men, the hurrying feet of fugitives are heard ; but how the daj is 
going, and whether light prevails, or darkness, the forlorn dreamer 
cannot learn. Even somewhat thus, in old and far-off empires, among 
by-gone states and vanished races, have long feuds of hostile principle 
been waged ; and the memory of the strife wherewith th<fce long- 
forgotten causes were once fought out comes to us dim, and (Ustant, 
and perplexed with shadows, as were the forms and movements of the 
Opium-Eater’s troubled vision. Yet about these causes— about the 
strife for the emlemcipation or suppression of a class, for the elevation or 
enslavement of a race, for the standing or falling of an order — a 
system — or a faith, all the worst qualities, and all the best qualities, 
have gathered, and done their utmost. As we read and endeavour to 
recall the past, au^ enter into the old strife, and as the eye glis^ns 
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and the pulse beats quicker in so doing, 'we seem to ^ the good 
astMuning angelic brightness, and the had uneariihly hideousnestf by 
the fitful light of those battle-fields. 

HelM, in the BRUory of ihe Spanish Conquest (f America, is 
the <^roDicW of one of these great ^uses. He describes and explains 
the various fortunes undergone by the cause of mercy as^it strove 
against rapacity — ^the cause of wisdom, order, law, as they toiled to set 
some limit to the soldier's cruelty and the adventure’s greed. To 
conquer the Indies proved not difficult — ^but how to govern them ? 
The most serious perplexities of the victor began with victory. How 
shall he satisfy the demands around him, and the demands from home, 
yet so control triumphant avarice that the tree shall not be cut down 
to reach the fruit f A few humane and thoughtful men there were, 
who toiled and suffered to maintsun the cause of the Indians — to save 
that delicate and gentle race who were perishmg by millions before the 
face of the Spaniard — to bring them, if prospenty were hopeless, relief 
at least, or respite. To the best of their light and power, they 
sought to send succour to nations shipwrecked as it were upon their 
shores, to helpless multitudes around whom their countrymen were 
ravening like the hungry seii. Surtdy such efforts, though successful 
hut in part, and though often made in error, have their record above, 
and should be traced us with an interest more dc^ than that 
which follows the armed heel of the conqueror. Let us remember the 
times, let us remember the evil,-^how vast — how crying, and give 
due honour to Las Casas, and those devoted Dominicans who laboured 
with him, or toward the common end. The zeal of these men (as Mr. 
Helps does not fail to remark) was not the zeal of reaction. In 
Europe, the ardour of Loyola and his followers — even that to some 
extent of the Juans, Theresas, and the Borromeos, was the ardour of 
anta^nism. Every feat of asceticism, every exaltation of piety, 
every penitent and every phwelyte, was a blow struck at hateful Pro- 
testantism, The rival religion was ever in the thoughts — even in the 
devotions of the heroes of the couifter-reformation, as a something they 
were to out-pray„ out-prcach, and out-manoeuvre. Their very prayers 
were stamped on the reverse side with curses. Now no such subtrac- 
tion (as in this ease we cannot fail to make) has to be deducted from 
the ifelf-denial of the Spanish monks and prelates, who, in the days of 
Cortes and Pizarro, sought to rescue from extermination the Indians of 
New Spain. The current of their thoughts had been little disturbed 
by the rumours of the great schism, and the foremost of them had 
reached tlte prime of life in the cloister before the Itefonuation had 
been much talked of in Spain. 

The reader will learn from the interesting account given in this 
volume the methods of Spanish administration-— what the encomienda 
was, ^d what the repartimiento — ^those rights and privileges, on the 
dxermse *or abuse whereof hung the misery or welfiue of so manv 
xn3rr^^ of oar specieif. He will see, too, how many were the condi- 
tion^ to be fulfilled, how many the obstacles to he vanquished', before 
anys^eatures of amcUonition could be made effeciuiA to relieve any 
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portion of that va^t and sofferinff popnlatioo. ^^Tbe mterest and the 
valub of the hiBtor;pare alike enhance by thoae brief and pregnant 
reflections with which the narrative is intesK^erseit Theieie remarks 
always arise, as such passages should do, &om the events recorded. 
Mr. Ilelpi is quite free from a fault which it is not eaty fiir the philo- 
sophical historian always to avoid — ^the tendency to arirange facts in 
illustration of reflections, rather than to allow any general observations 
to follow in the train of facts. 

The author has been telling us how Cortes was at last so impove- 
rished that he was unable to live with his family for more than a month 
at a time in that very citj' of Mexico which he himself had conquered, 
devastated, repeopled, and rebuilt. He then remarks ; — 

• 

* Those who care to observe human ilffairs curiously, have often speculated upon 
the change that would be produced by a very slight knowledge of the future. If men 
could see, they say, but ten years in advance, the greater part of mankind would 
not liave heart to continue their labours. The farmer would quit his plou^, the 
merchant his merchandise, the scholar his books. Still there would remain a few 
faithful to their pursuits — lovers, fanatics, and benevolent men. But of all those 
whom ten years' prescience would induce to lay down their work in utter discon- 
tent of the future, as it unrolled its^ before their wondering eyes, the conqueror, 
perhaps, would be the man who first would stay his hand. For the results of con- 
quest are amon|L the greatest disappointments in the world. . The policy which 
seems so judiciras and so nicely adjusted that it will repay tlie anxious nights of 
thought that have been spent upon it would, even with the small foreknowli^ge of 
ten years, be seen to be inconsequent, foolish, and mischievous. The ends which 
appear so precious that the blood of armies may justly be spilt in the hope of ob- 
ta'muig them, would be clearly discerned to be noxious and ludicrous. All tlm Vast 
crimes which are gilded by inotivbs of policy would be seen in their naked horror, 
and the most barbarous of mon or emperors would sUrt back appalled at the 
sufferings ho was about to inflict upon the world for inadequato and futile causes. 
When, however, the conqueror happened to bp a fanatic, the future on this earth 
would not disturb him. He would be equally ready to slaughter his thousand, to 
devastate prf>vinces, and to ruin, as mostly happens, his own fortunes, whatever 
the ten years’ annals, written prophetically on the wall, might clisclose tohim. 

* Cortes, as a statesman and a man of t^ world, might have shuddered if he 
could have foreseen the fate of himself, his mmpanions, and the nations he came 
to conquer. But sheathed as he was in the impenetrable annour of fanaticism, he 
would probably have counted these things as no loss, provided that the true fhith 
should thereby be proclaimed more widely in the New World, This must be his 
excuse, and this, no doubt, w;is his comfort when he contemplated the sorry end of 
his labours as regarded himself and his own fortunes. 

^ Later in life we find him writing to the Emperor in the same strain of com- 
plaint. The latter days of Cortes bear a strange resemblance to those of Columbus, 
and, indeed, to those of Charles the Fifth himself. iVfen of this great stamp seldom 
know when to put a limit to their exertions, and to occupy themselves soldy in 
securing the oonqiiests they have made, and, as the nature of things is always 
against an energetic man, some day or other, especially when he grows w'eaker and 
older, adverse circumstances to hU astonishment triumph over him. Besides, even 
supposing him to be very j^dent, and anxious to undertake nothing which he can- 
not master; the field for his exertions inevitably widens with success. Instead of 
n line to pursue, he has a largo area to etbmmand. Envy, meanwhile, increases as 
he becomes more conspicuous. Many men lean upon him when he is known to be 
strong. His attention is distracted ; and even without any deterioration of cha- 
racter, nr failing of forep, he is destroyed by.Mie development of new diffi- 
culties which g^ow up around him. As the early history of the Indies teems with 
comnuinders who' ultimately prove unfortunate, it is but fair to look into the 
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jiahiTal canees of fulurcr wbioh would beset them in any countiy, bat wbi<^ would 
be staxmger in a newiy-diacovered coantiy than els^whert.* — p. 205, 

For many readers, the last hundred and fifty pa^ of this volume 
Will have most attraction. They contain an account of the early life 
and voyages 8f Pizarro, of the history and religion of Pei% previously 
to the arrival of the Spaniards, and then of the conquest of the country 
by Pizarro, bringing tne narrative down as far as to the execution of 
the hapless Atahuallpa. 

Ghtthold*s Emblems ; or^ Invisible Things understood by Things that 
are made. By Christian Scbiteb, Minister of Magdeburg in 1671. 
Translated from the twei^'^^eighth German edition by Kev. Kobebt 
Menzies. Edinburgh: le. Clark. — An old Rabbinical traction 

declares the correspondence between the worlds of heaven and earth to 
be so close tliat the celestial territory is parted off into provinces, 
which answer exactly to the divisions of the Land of Canaan, as occu- 
pied by the twelve tribes. Absurd as may appear a fancy such as this, 
it is still but the exaggeration of a truth. ‘ The world of sense,’ as 
the Persian poet declares, * is the shadow of the world of spirit.’ The 
book of nature and the book of revektion, proceeding from the same 
author, are designed to illustrate each other. I'he world about us, 
with its life and death, and day and night, and seed-tftne and harvi;st, 
is a type, profound and manifold, of the spiritual world, and the king- 
dom of God on earth. Everywhere do the appearances of nature and 
the usages of men surround us with ohjects that may revive our faith, 
ahd help our understanding. The parables of our Lord indicate very 
clearly that the visible world is full of aid in this way, not of hin- 
drance merely, as the ascetic fears. The mass of mankind will always 
grasp truth most firmly and profitably when presented to them in u 
figurative form. It was to the common people that the parables were 
spoken . It was for plain Christian folk that godly^^criver wrote tlxese 
homely OottkoWs Emblems. 

There are some who look d^vn upon such books. These apologues, 
these analogies, these fanciful links between the seen and unseen 
worlds, seem to them childish, and in a manner carnal. True spiritua- 
lity, as they view it, transcends these forms and symbols, beholding 
Divine truth as it is, or intently seeking so to do. The abstraction of 
the figurative element is, in fact, however, a power which will be great, 
not in i>roportion to spirituality, but to metaphysical aptitude. The 
mind of one man may be of such a cast as to sec religious truth mostly 
as so much abstract proposition. The mind of another may see it 
almost exclusively as so much picture-vrriting. The latter may bo less 
educated, yet possibly the more sinritual of the two — tliat is to say, 
his imaginative apprehension of unseen things may give them a 
stronger and more practical hold upon him. 

The eighteenth century, with its rationalism, Gallicism, and shallow 
Auf kldrung, fiung good, simple Gotthold into a comer. The better 
feeling of later years has taken the book out of the dust. After an 
Interval of utter oblivion, it enjoys a second youth of popularity. We 
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fi,ro glad to aee it in English. present volume conUins upwsu^ 
of a bnndred and eighty short similitudes, or emblematic contempla- 
tions, drawn from quarters the commonest and most various — ^from 
fawning operations, household implements^ birds, beasts, trees, flowers, 
Ac. &c. 

Take the^ollowing lesson in Chriitian resignation ana self-abandon- 
ment. 

The Clout. 

^ Gotthold was one day grieved and disconcerted at aa unchristian, uncharitable, 
and calumnious judgment, expressed by some one upon an action which he had 
peribriued with the best intentions, and on the justest grounds ; for flesh and blood 
are not always ready to wear Christ’s crown of thorns with the same pleasure that 
they would a garland of flowers. Immersed in cogitation, he walked from room 
to nmtu of his house, when all at once his oy^Ugyted upon a clout, which lay at 
the abor for wiping tlie feet. This brought to his recollection the holy monk, 
Henry iSuso, of wtioiu it is related, that one day, while sitting deeply dejected *in 
his cell, on accouui. of certain slanderous repf>rts which had been circulated con* 
ceruiiig him, he observed a dog in the cloisters dragging about a footcloth, sometimes 
tossing it into ilie air, and sometimes dashing it on the ground. * Verily,' sighed 
the monk, ' in the mouths of my brethren 1 am like this footcloth and, pursuing 
the train of meditation, he abided, after a pause, 'this footcloth submits to be 
treated according to the good pleasure of the dog, and whether it be cast into the 
air, or dashed upon the ground and trampled underfoot, patiently endures it. And 
I must learn to do the same. Let them, then, despise and insult, deride and spit 
upon luo, 1 will ni^ekly bear it all.’ Ho thereupon took possession of the clout, 
kept it as a jewel in his oelh and lor many years, when he noefled Spiritual strength, 
contemplated it witli his inward as well as outward eye, and never without 
profit.’ 

Gotthold added : * I, too, would gladly have kept the old clout, and learned from 
it the aarne lesson of path^it submission. Ko good comes from acting otherwise. 
We must resign ourselves to God’s holy decree and will, and allow Him to deal 
with us in His own way. Wliat though He gives us up fur a time into the hsuids 
of the world, and suffers it to sport with us as the dog does with the clout? 
Would He not have a perfect right to deliver us even into the hands of Sattm ? 
Do we not know that the world catinot worry us, either longer or more than the 
Lord, in His wise andriatlierly counsel, permits ? Well, then, to-day this clout 
shall be my book. 1 mil learn to resign myself to God’s will, nay, at His will, 
even to the will of mine enomie.s. Ail things Rhaiy>c c.liko to me, be they lofty or 
be they low ; favour and affiiotiou, honour and disgrace, whiohever accords with 
Thy most sweet and holy pleasure. Come on world ; toss me to and fro, up and 
down, on the bench or under it, into the light or into the dark comer**; to me it is 
the same. Toss mo where thou wilt, there will ray God find, and thence will 
He one day draw me forth. To be rejected by the world is easy to bear, if we are 
not rejected by Him. But I will be dumb, and not open my mouth, for Thou wilt 
do it ^Psalm xxxix. 11).’ — p. 173. 

The Genesis : A Toem. By Edwa. 111) HowA.Et), M.D. With an 
introduction by Geobge Gilfillan. Longmans. — This is a poem 
represcnling the proce.sses of creation, dealing with aiigelic? and with 
fallen spirits, and fore.'s^hadowing, in. the dawn of time, the religious 
destinies of mankind. Unquestionable marks of ability there are, 'hut 
the choice of a subject was unfortunate. To select such a theme was 
to impose a needless difficulty. On ground altogether his own, the 
talent the author possesses might have served him well, fiut within 
Milton's circle only extraordinary genius could hope to step for an 
instant. After Faradise Lost^ men will read no inferior work of that 



las^ It is the pijerogatiTe of the highest ppwejd in art to exhaust 
Ever after, men shoud see a fiery sword 
'' deharnhg them fiioxn the Paradise of that sueobs which the favoured 
;inortal only cto eojoy. ' ‘ 

Mhburn : A Tale> By Airwi. Saunders ani OtlCT.— As a novel, 
is fiefeoisve ih* some ^portent requisites, ft^ contains too 
much disquisition, to^ little Mon. The dialog, in which grave 
questions are frequently discussed, is not dramatic. Tet the spirit of 
the book is healthy. It is evidently the production not only of a 
devout and educated mind, but of a judgment comprehensive and dis- 
criminating beyond the common measure. Ah we read the hook, we 
could not help frequently regretting that so much good sense had not 
been embodied in the essay rather than the tale. Such a writer may 
yet do good service if she wfil epnseut to the practice and tSfe dis- 
cipliife requisite to place her artistic powers on a par with lier more 
sterling qualities, ihe appearance of an appendage so unusual as an 
index seems to indicate something like a consciousness on the part of 
the writer, that the real merit of the book lies much more in the 
expression of opinion than in plot or character. Her readers generally 
will justify this estimate. 

The Metaphysiciana : Icing a Memoir of Franz Carvel, Brush- 
maher, written hg himself; and of Harold Frmdling^ Esquire, 
Written and now published by Fjiancis Drake, Esq., with Discus- 
sions and Revelations relating to Speculative Philosophy, Morals, and 
Social Progress. Longmans.— Tliis volume consists of two piurts, 
which are in fact distinct works. The former is the imaginaiy bio- 
graphy of a disciple of Immanuel Kant. The latter tells the story 
of one Harold Fremdling, and how an excessive development of the 
metaphysical element in his nature wrought his ruin. The ohjecit 
(}£ the author throughout is to ridicule the hollowness and to expose 
the dangers of the modem speculative philoso n ly of Germany. Ho 
is partly right and partly wrong. He is right wren he argu(.*s against 
that too violent divorce of riJason and understanding which lies at the 
base of the Kantian philosophy. He is right when he pronounce.^ 
Schelling’fl paradigm of the Absolute, with its prcttily-balanccd 
arrangement of Indifierences and Potences, a scheme of mere verbal 
abiitractions. But he appear? to us sometimes to carry his nominalism 
too far. We believe that man is capable of a positive idea of the In- 
finite ; 'and that, as the Infinite is above time and space, so, in rehation 
to Him, time and space are but forms of thought. At tlic same time, 
it would be folly to assert that in man’s present disordered state such 
positive idea would meet his religious wants, apart from a Revelation. 
AVe agree with the author in believing that wo ‘are religious, not by 
ttie exercise of a single, special Smdag faculty, as it were (that intui- 
tion which some transcendentalists deify), but by the exercise of all 
our faculties. 

Franz Carvel’s narrative is a clevery^it iV esprit^ which carries Kant’s 
theory one step forward, and puts it into practice. Such , a reducth 
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4nJ ahsurdum will affect the Kantii^, who itg . lenthimy 

altogether. But iV ’eerves our author, a% any ^te^ aff the ydiicle for 
a lively sketch of life a hundred years ago, and half-saeious. prof^ecy 
thereon a hundred years to con^e. 

We are not sure that we can make quite clear the dodririe ia which 
this metapnysical |)hantasia has on^nated. Take one of those large 
circular tubes now in common use for lighting public buildings. It 
is siwpended to the ceiling, and connected with ihe main gas-pi^. 
At intervals, all round the circumference, are a multitude of little 
apertures for the gas. Let a light be applied to these holes in suc- 
cession, and we see a ring of little flames. Now the gas within 
answers, in some sort, to wliat Kant calls Noumenon, or mind in the 
abstiact. The little flames of this same gas, lighted, are mind, be- 
come personal, limited by time ahd space, and arranging the results 
of sensation according to the categories of the understanding. Thus 
every man is not only himself, the individual, born into a certain time 
und place, but also part of, or one with, a vast impersonal mind or 
Noumenon (of which, however, he has no experience). His higher 
impersonal self, therefore, is superior to time and place. Now imagine 
a mind able to withdraw itself from the particular concrete state of 
being a flame, or individual, able to get into the Noumenon, and to 
come out again' at quite a different part of the cirgle. If the tran- 
sitory self could thus lose itself in the eternal, and evolve quite a 
different set of phenomena, at some other time and place, the same 
mail might have experience of two or three lives. And why should 
there not be some mind strong enough to break through the ordinary 
limitations, and so give and receive practical proof that past, present, 
and future have no real existence? Such a man, by virtue of his 
escape from the conditioned, might perhaps resume contact with the 
actual, as we call it, when and where he chose. In the twinkling of 
an eye, he might become a spectator of the yet unfinished ark — for he 
would only have to adopt another mode of thinking to annihilate all 
the intervening phantom we call time. 

Franz Carvel, accordingly, after a short interval of unconsciousness, 
or ‘ Iiidifferenee,* as Kant would say, finds himself, in the year 1756, 
quite another Franz — his own great-grandfather. He has still a 
revolver and a lueifer-box in his pocket, wlierewith he much amazes 
the subjects of King George. The reminiscence of his former identity 
is preserved, so that, his pretty young wife, who supposes lie has 
dressed himself so oddly for fun, occasions him some perplexity, as he 
palls to mind that a man may not marry his great-grandmother. 

liy a similar process, our crazy metaphysician becomes projected 
quite as far into the future, and finds himself in 1956 his own great- 
grandson. In the next century, he beholds a number of sociid im- 
provements; novel customs surround him; new inventions have 
ap])eared; th^ old ones are developed yet farther. Compassion is 
generally felt for the poor nmeteenth century, swarming with crimi- 
nals, embarrassed by abuses, perishing so fast Jjy diseases which it would 
have been easy to prevent. Franz is attended by a Dr. Fell, to whom 
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tendencieg appear aa miieh grievoaa abemtidn of 
apadL They eonvense on meduine and its i^ofessors. 

SooisiT w 1956. 

'Blit tell xbe, Doctor BeO, ^at necesgity renudns for your* profession if, there 
aie no difiease8%» eoref ^ 

* Bach a question shows how little Ihe true oljeot was onoe apprdieiided, not 
only of my profession, hvt of the two others classed with mine as learned profes- 
sions. Divines, pbysiciahs, civilians, as we now denominate the members of those 
tiiree professions, do not consider their duties to be cmratiye or corrective so much 
as preventive. That they may have no motive for otherwisO considering them, their 
incomes are fixed ; all reward for extraordinary merit talcing the shape of a public 
memoriatafter deatbj or endowments to surviving relations. The civilian, as I 
have told you, does not find his account in the multitude but in the paucity of his 
olientB, and the i^ysician finds his account in keening people from becoming 
patients. The divine, up to a ceri&in pgint, acts with Ins brethren of the other 
two professions, namely, with the health-preserver and the peace- preserver; 

his especial stand is at a point much higher. Taking his station there, he Wcets 
the eye of faith to a holier and happier state of being, when, sinking like fimit 
over-ripe into earth, that which is thus sown as a natural l>ody, shall rise a body 
rmewed — a apiritual body, the phrase by which we are permitted to veil our iuevi- 
table, our insurmountable ignorance of how we shall be raised. But 1 see you 
have finished your breakfast : we will now go abroad in any 1;Hrecti(m you like, 
except to rejoin your family., You must not do that till your strangeness ceases, 
and your presence yields the joy it used to bring.’ 

* We put on our caps and our cloaks, graceful appendages to our indoor dresses, 
and issued into the garden. I then saw that both house and garden were but 
Appendages to a building that raised its immense pioportions at about half a mile 
distance, the Hall, so ray companion told me, in which 1 held a joint share with 
some ten thousand others, many of them fathers and mothers of families, .so that 
tha population of the whole, exceeded thirty thousand. He bade me remark the 
long lines of terraced bouses that extended as wings from both ends of the main 
building — ^those, he said, were lodgings or bedchambers, easily reached by exterior 
covered galleries from the Hall itself ; all warmed and ventilated by apparatus in 
cqmmon, and dividtid into fiiits or storeys, and again, if need were, into single 
chambers, so as to accommodate the whole of the vast fK)pu1atioD. 

* On our way toward the main building, I asked him w hether the inferior or 
labouring population also had their halls. He answered in the affirmative, and 
said that such institutions might easily have been seen in prospect during what 1 
called tny times. They bad, in facif already commenced in the model lodging- 
houses and attached ci^ffce-rooms of that day. It was but to extend the plan — it 
was but to take as a pattern fur size the Crystal Palaces you then built— and the 
thing was seen to be feasible. But whence were the funds to come? The Halls 
of the first, second, and third classes are all set «m foot and maintained by private 
subscription ; but there remained the greater portion of the people, who, living 
from hand to indutfa, must have ccmtUiued to live so, if Government bad not seen 
the wisdom of stepping forward and assisting them with capital. In tills way were 
established what we call the Government Halls which now exist all over tlie Tliree 
Kingdoms.’ — ^p. 118. 

The second story is of a more questionable kind. The instance 
selected, though Apparently based on fact, is one so exceptional and 
so unpleasing, as to risk the very cause advocated, by its extreme 
character. Then' might liave been a more moderate, and tlierefore 
more effective, enforcemeut of the principle the author lays down. 
The lesson intended is this, that exclusive metaphysical training does, 
in reality, leave the animal nature unchecked- An education which 
develops the brain at the expense of the imagination and the heart, 
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lemoveB the sole peTBuasive power that caA contxoal the lower nature. 
Acute intellect and unbridled animalism are compatible ; but let the 
aesthetic clement enter into the training, and a restraint, probably a 
safeguard, is ensur^. That a mind of great power in the region of 
abstract thc^ught might become so dead as Fremdling becomes to all 
but the lowest wants of self, is just possible, but no more. In that 
direction danger does unquestionably He. But the metaphysioal taste 
among us is not so strong, nor is life so barren of correctives, as to 
require a waiuing figure so repulsive and so hideous. 

Tke Eoe of St. Mark: a Romance of Venice. By Thomas 
DouBiifiDAY. 2 vols. Smith, Elder, and Co. — romance of Venice 
— ^the very title suggests the Bridge of Sighs and the Piombi — th^ 
prison and the palace — stealthy steps of muffled bravos — gliding 
gondolas, among the gleaming Vater-lanes — love, jealousy, and 
murder — the mystery and the fear of a hidden, ever>preS6nt tyranny 
— the revelries — the solemnities — ^the treacheries of the most religious 
and the most ungodly — the most devout in art and usage, and the 
most unprincipled in peace or war, of all the great Italian cities. Mr. 
Doubleday’s picture of Venice in the sixteenth century is vigorously 
conceived. Incidents of tlie kind appropriate to the scene are abunda^ 
in his story. The interest and the curiosity of the reader are success- 
fully engaged. But the narrative and the dcscriptive;part| of the story 
are better than the dialogue. The characters are too much alike in 
their talk ; the stately gravity of their converse lacks relief. In fact, 
the style of the book altogether is a little too measured and for^l. 
There is an old-fashioned air about it. We might not unnaturfty 
suppose it a juvenile work of the author’s, preserved beyond the 
lloratiaii term, and now at last given to the world. Or, if a recent 
production, it reads like the work of a man who, amidst severor 
studies, has escaped entirely the infiueiice of modern fiction. Our 
author, a politician, a political econotnist, an antiquarian, a writer of 
songs and occasional poems which have been justly admired, when 
sitting down to employ his leisure a romance, prefers the style 
which was in fashion when he was young — when life was a romance. 
Ho writes much as it was natural to write, when every one was reading 
Godwin and Mrs. Radclilfe. For our own part, we prefer the new 
style to the old. If often careless or slovenly, it is more rapid and 
more natural. Yet though the author has thus placed himself at some 
disadvantage as to form, the material of liis romance is such as will 
carry most readers with him very pleasantly to its close. 

Tlie History and Cmqmsts of the Saracens. Six Lcct€res delivered 
before the Edindruryh Philoeophkal Institution. By Edward A. 
Freeman, M.A. 12rao. Parker. Oxford. — These lectures embrace 
the following topics; — 1. The World at the Coming of Mahomet; 
2. Mahomet and his Creed; 3. The Undivided Caliphate; 4. The 
Saracens in the East; 5. The Saracens in the West; G. The later 
Dynasties of Persia and India. Our readers will be aware that in a 
single lecture little more than an outline could be given on each of 
thf»6 subjects. This is one of the disadvantages of taking up questions 
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of Mde • range in buo1i% form. The imly . thing to be done is to 
oompr^ss the material as mnch as possible, and to bring out the 
^KSiacteristics which belong to eadi phase of thd subject as vividly as 
may be. So far Mr. Freeman has l^n successful. His estimate of 
the characteiaof Mahomet and of his system is dispaipionate and 
just, and the volume, as a whole, is not only a pleasant book to read, 
out hi^ly instructive, especially as distinguishing between the great 
features of Orientid histoiy, and those of history as more familiar to 
ourselves. 

French IAteratuTej^3l^moiree Inedite et OpueeuUe de Jean Eou, 
Avocat an Parlementde Paris (1659) ; Seerdtaire4nterpr^te dee Etate^ 
GSniraax de Molhmde depuiscVannt 1689 jusqu^a sa mart (1711). 
Publics pomr la Soci^ de rHistoiib du Prptestantisme Franpais. Par 
Fbakcis VFADDTiroTON. Paris. (Williams and Norgate.) 2 vols 8vo. 
(* Unpublished Memoirs and Opuscule of Jean Eou, Advocate to the 
Parimment of Paris (1659) ; Secretary-Interpreter to the States- 
General of Holland from the year 1689 to his death (1711). Edited 
for the Society for the Histoiy of French Protestantism. By Pbancis 
WAnniTVOTOK. — Of the many thousand French Protestants who sought 
refuge* in Holland, a large proportion had to endure all the hardships 
and the bitt^ess of exile. To a few, the land of the^itranger ofler^ 
not only sustenance and safety, but even honour. Jean*Eoa was one 
of this happy number. His public position in the service of the 
SUtes-General, and his reputation as a scholar, brought him-^into 
'ciBtact with many names of mark, both in the political and the 
literary world of his time. His memoirs cover a period of considerable 
extent (1638 — 1711), during the earlier portion of which, at least, 
there is a dearth of contemporary narrative and memoir to illustrate the 
history of French Protestantism. On these grounds the Society for 
the Histoiy of French Protestantism (now in its sixth year) have 
justly deemed Rou’s memoir, which has been preserved in the archives 
of the Hague, worthy of publiclbion in their valuable series. 

When Jean Eou was scarcely nine years old, his father, procurctir 
to the Paris Parliament, was assassinated by two of his clerks, whom 
he had prosecuted for robbing him. They shot him when walking in 
bis gown, in the Pr6 aux Glercs, about two hundred paces from his 
own door. It would appear that the criminals might have been 
acquitted, partly through bribeiy, partly from the fact that the 
murdered man was only a Huguenot, and the ipurderers good Catholics, 
but for the spirit of the widow, and the promised influence of the 
Duchess of Bouillon^ The younger of the two villams, who made 
an edifying end, was instructed to say, when broken on the wheel, 
that his greatest regret was for having caused, without doubt, the 
damnation of a heretic, by not giving him time to think on bis oon- 
version. 

Young Jean Eou soon forsook the bar for literature, commencing 
vnth translations from the Italian and %>anish. The great work of 
Ms life, his Historic and Chronological TMes^ soon brought him into 
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trouble. It WM altnost the first attempt to arraiige chroaologically^ 
in parallel columns^ the leading facta of univ^al history. It cost 
immense labo^; there existed nothing of the kind that could sustain 
comparison with it ; and for some months its success was all that 
could bo desired. But the hare mention of some facts isiintolerkble to 
the priesthood. Any Catholic writer might publish what fidsehood he 
chose concerning the Beformed religion; but woe to the Protestant 
who ventured, however truthfully, to relate the doings nf Romanism. 
What it was no sin for the Papist to do, it was crying sin for the 
Huguenot to mention ! The Bishop of Meaux declared that some of 
Bou’s statements were contrary to fact and the principles of the State — 
in fact, opposed to the dominant religion. As M. Bou is sitting one 
day at dinner with his wife, two men icome in, pretending to wish to 
see Ills work. After a few precaul^ions, they discover themselves pre- 
sently as two officials, commissioned to seize the plates. In vain does 
the indignant Bou plead the bishop’s own approbation granted to the 
work. They mount guard in his house. Intercession is useless; 
The Sieur Bou is a heretic; the work is suppressed ; the author is thrown 
into the Bastille. His account of his imprisonment, which was not 
of the most severe kind, is very interesting. Liberated after awhile 
by the interest of M. de Montausier, he hastened to express his grati- 
tude. ‘WhaU’ exclaimed the duke, ^ and did not, you. know that it 
was I who sent you there ?* ‘ For that very reason 1 thank you,* re- 

plied Bou, * because you did not let me lie there longer.* * Bight,* 
aiia|xTed his patron. * 1 saw well enough that to the Bastille you 
must go, and so I thought it best that I should send you, for I c6uld 
then procure your release after a little time.* Unliappy Huguenots 
— when the truest service that a powerful friend could render was 
to apply for a letlre de cachet^ and humanely consign them tod;he 
Bastille I 

Ten years later, poor Bou writes to the Duke de Montpensier, — 

* 1 cannot conceal from you, Monseigiieur, how much I have felt the 

* loss of my plates. They were the oeloved fruit of many a laborious 
‘vigil. On them I had expended my means, my powers, — they 
‘ were, in fact, the sole morsel of bread X had hoped to leave to my 
‘ poor children.* 

The influence of the Duke could procure his release, but not the 
restitution of the work. So Bou Became a private tutor for a season. 
He spent some months at Althorp, as tutor to young Lord Spencer, 
Sunderland’s ddest 80 % The ships in the Thames— -our aristocratic 
seats — ^rich fields and hedgerows, filled him with wonder and admira- 
tion. He was afterwards tutor to the Duke of Northumberland, son 
of Charles 11. by the Duchess of Cleveland. 

Bctiring to Holland a few years before the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, he was chosen out of inanj candidates to fill the honour- 
able office of Secretary-interpreter, which he retained till his deaths 

The indefatigable scholar found time amidst his official duties for 
a number of disquisitions and criticisms, several of which are reprinted 
in the second volume of the present work, together with the corre- 
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carried on witli Bon by Bayle and Other echolarB. He 
completed a French tranalation of Mariana’s HUtwy of Spaing with 
not^, of which Bayle expressed most flattering anticipations. But 
the Iwokseller failed, and: the work never appeared. JEtapin was in- 
dignant to sec^bookBellers publishing sumptuous editions dmere trash, 
while such works as this lay n^lected. 

The memoirs ‘of French Protestants are of three kinds. There is 
the harrowing detail of persecution. Such are the autobiographies 
and jounials of the Fontaines, Migaults, and Finctons. There is the 
naip*ative of the military leader — of the Bohans and the Colignys, — 
men who played out the daring game of almost certain loss — greater 
in their defeats than others in their victory. There is the more 
peaceful and less tragic story* of the politician, the divine, or the 
scholar. Such, in the held of great political movements, is the life of 
Buplessis-Mornay, and such is also that of the retired scholar, more 
obscure, hut not less godly or less truly earnest in his measure, whose 
memoirs are now drawn from the dust of the Dutch archives. 

Causerica du Lundi. Par C. A. Saikte-Beute. Tome Bouzidme. 
Gamier, Freres (Nutt), — M. Sainte-Beuve has collected his weekly 
contributions, formerly to the Moniteur and more recently to the 
JUhenoium, into another volume, making the twelfth d his Cmiaeriea 
du Lundi — his Monday hours of pleasant literary chat with us. 
It contains articles on Sai^teul, whose Latin versos, in vogue at 
the Court of Louis XIV., and admired by Bossuet, have emerged 
- once more into public notice j ajjd on Bonsard, so popular in 
the sixteenth century, .of w-hom Ffinelon . said that he wrote 
French in Greek, in spite of Frenchmen. Two papers are devoted 
to Voiture, that handsome, careless man of wit and fashion, whose 
good sayings were the delight of the ll&tel Bambouilkit. A, 
genuine Horace, Voi ure lived only for the hora fugiena^ published 
none of his verses while living, made no provision for the future, and 
was satisfied with the reputation of a conversationalist so brilliant 
that all who had once heard him were accustomed to say, — ‘ There 
never was, there never will be, another Voiture.* Bossuet is discussed 
in two papers, q propoa of the Abb6 Le Dieu’s journal, recently pub- 
lished by M. Guettle. The following passage from the journal of Lo 
Dieu illustrates the contrast between the mode of delivery adopted by 
Bossuet and by Massillon. The latter used to say that his best 
sermon was that which he knew the best. He^€ommitte4 accurately, 
and the less the memojy had to exert itself, the more freedom was 
gained for feeling and for action. But no two of Bosauet*s sermons 
were exactly alike in phraseology. £v^ when they were most care- 
fully written, he could not feel at ease unless, by means of marginal 
. variations, he had the choice between two or three modes of expes- 
,^on, from which he might select according to the state in whicn he 
saw audience. Thus it will be seen th^ Bossuet conformed much 
mpe nwly than his great oontempora^' to the inethc4 lecom- 



mended F^nelon (end adopted by all ^ho hare otmo^ven it a ^ 

• trial) in me masterljr llialogoes on Sloquenoe. 

How BoSSHET FB1FAR1ED HI 8 SBBUevS. 

' He was determined in his choice of a subject the ooDsideratimi of parBons, 
place, and tidle. Like the holy fathers, he adapted his instructidlns or his rebukes 
to the present wants of his hearers. Hence it was that throughout an Advent or 
a Lent he could only prepare during the interval between one sermon and another. 
Accordingly he nevijr understood those great Lenten counes in which it is custo^ 
mary to preach every day. Ho could not have supported the labour; so intense 
■was his application, and so an i minted his delivery. When at wd!rk, ho would put 
on paper his plan, his text, his proofs, either in French or Latin^ indifferc^%, 
without troubling himself about the language, turns of expression, or tigurw of 
speech. 1 have heard him say a hundred times that any other method would have 
ronder<id his delivery feeble, and taken the life and force out of his sermon* 

' On this unformed material he used tp meditate profoundly during the monung 
of the day on which he had to preach, and most frequently, without writing any- 
thing ad<iitioDal, in order not to interrupt his thoughts; for his imagination was 
far more rapid tlian his pen. 

* When master of the thoughts which had presented themsd.ves, he fixed in bis 
momory the very expressions he intended to use. Then, iu a meditation during 
the aft.crnoijn, he went over his sermon in his head, reading it with the eye orhis 
mind, as thougli it had been set down on paper, altering, adding, and retrenching, 
as tliough pen in Itand. Finally, when in the pulpit, and during the delivery, ne 
followed the impression of his words on the congregation, and in an instant, men- 
tally caucolliiig what he had prepared and giving himself to the thought of the 
moment, would press home tlmt part by wliich (as the faces* told him) their hearts 
were softened or alarmed.' 

In three interesting papers M. Samto«Bcuvc discusses the character 
and recounts tlie chequered fortunes of tAe Due de Bohan. That 
glorious old Huguenot leader, chivalrous as Bayard, patient as 
Ulysses, is not to be mentioned without enthusiasm. The admiration 
of M. Saiiite-Beuve is too much qualified; it docs not reach^our 
staudard-point. He is too much the critic and the man of letters in 
his estimate. Such a hero can only be appreciated from higher 
ground than M. Sainte-Beuve has taken. The correspondence of 
hVeclerick the Great with Prince Henry and the Margravine of 
Bayreuth, and the fictitious memoirs of the Mai’chioness de Crequi, so 
full of piquant anecdote and stories about tbe ancient reginw—^o the 
principal topics of the remaining essays in this volume. 

The earliest French translation of the De Imitaiione Ch/risti has 
been recently edited anew, with an introduction and notes, by MM. 
Moland and d’Herieault. M, Vert, of Toulouse, has also published a 
version from a MS. iu his possession, and has taken his part in the 
controversy concerning its author in a vqjume entitled JEiudee hieto~ 
riques et critiques su/r V Imitation de Jesus Christ* A genuine con- 
tempt for fame was impossible to antiquity. Cicero — ^thaa whom no 
man was ever farther from #ch iiididerenoe: — has rem^ked that the 
very men who wrote upon the emptiness of human applause were 
careful to attach their names to writings which eiposed the MLy of a 
name. But Christianity numbers in its ranks a multitude ambitious 
of obscurity— men as cMpful to oblitersite as others have been to mul- 
tiply every trace of seuf Among these hidden ODefi, few ha«6 been 
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known «i to their workmansh^, more uneertain or die* 
poted M to their peraonalitjy than the aathw oi the Indtaiio Ohristi, 
IHd ^omas i Kearns, the Fieming» write the book F — or one John 
Oersen ? — or was it the famone Chane^or Genon, eiering in myetica] 
devotion so lopg and active a eareer F M. Vert advocates frith ardour 
the diaims of the last, as do the minority of Frenchmen. There are 
tWse who adopt a kind of WoMan hypothesis, and suppose that the 
^aculatioDs, the maxims, snd the aphorisms of the may 

have exprened, at several times and places^ the sorrows, aspirations, 
and resolve% of more ^than one sabtly recluse. But even the advocates 
of this view->^and among them are MM!. Mdand and d'Hericault— 
attributed to the hand of Oerson both the Latin of the Imtatio and 
the French of the hUemtUe ChmwlaeUmy as they were known to the 
fifteenth century. ^ 

We do not oursdves think the claims of Gerson so deddive as the 
French critics seem to suppose. The dispute has been complicated 
both by national and religious prejudice. If Gersen is to have the 
honour of the authorship, Italy has another great name to boast of, 
and the Bmiedietines add another glory to their order. Flanders and 
«the regular canons of St. Augustine are as much interested in the 
cause m Thomas k Kempis. The patriotic Frenchman, again, is eager 
to vindicate for his^ nation the production of a book which comforted, 
beyond all others, downcast and distracted Christendom — a book 
which, in the Latin and the French, has passed through more than 
three thousand editions. The internal evidence alone would decide 
us for Thomas, in the absence of external testimony in Gerson’s favour 
more weighty than has been yet adduced. The Germanisms of the 
treatise-^admitted by two of the advocates for Gerson — present a 
serious 9 b 8 tacle to his clmms* A temporary residence in Germany is 
not sufficient to account for them. Then, again, Gerson is too scho- 
lastic, both by temperament and habit, for the author of the Imitation. 
The, purely practic^ tone of the Imitation is in perfect keeping with 
the other acknowledged writings of Thomas ; not with the distinctions 
and the arguments of what Gerson has written on mystical theology. 
Veiy important also are the facts ur^ by Ullmann, that neither the 
Celestmes of Lyons, nor the Carthusians of Villeneuve, among whom 
the last years of Gerson were spent, nor his own brother, who first 
collected his writings, nor Peter Schott, who edited them in 14b8, 
attribute to him the authorship of the Imitation. Schott, indeed, 
expressly names Thomas as the author. If the Benedictine Gersen 
was the author j l^olmitatiq^ was written somewhere about the middle 
of the thirteenth century. That such a book should have lain nearly 
a century and a half in total obscurity, the work of a man of whom 
nothing is known but his name, and tien have emerged into such 
universal recognition, is anything but pr^ble. When no name was 
given, it was not. unnatural that the work should be attributed; hi 
mi^y quarterly to a man like Gersoai, whose reputation was so gteat, 
klrea^ written on mystical tteplogy. Hence arose a 
teauhaon in his favour, and the insertion of iS name (or m abhrevia* 
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waa at first suggested, douljtless, by a mere Yariety 6£ spelling. It 
did not assume prominence till the seyenteentb century, and tben 
owed its ohi^ support to party motWes. 

The BUdiotheque elzivirienne is enriched by a new^edition of the 
romance of Dolopathos {Li Bomans de JDohpatho9)^ a long poem of 
the thirteenth century, under the editorship of MM. Brunet and 
de Montaiglon. The materials of this story are to be found in the 
East, Like so many other medieval romances, it has taken up and 
fused together elements from all the intervening forms of civilization 
— as a swollen river may bear token; in its colour, of the soil through 
which it has passed. The legendary stores of Greece, the traditionaiy ^ 
power of Borne, the rude faith and enterprise of the Celtic and the 
Gothic races, are alFso many gods, each one of whom contributes his 
gift, like the Olympian deities of old, to that enchanting Pandora, the 
romance of the middle age. The framework of the story of Dolopa- 
thos is similar to that of the Seven Wiee Maetere. The prodigious 
length of the poem is such as to deter the general reader, who will 
much prefer a prose outline to the prolix verses of the old French 
romancist. An Indian romance called Sendabad contains the germ,* 
both of the Seven Wise Masters and Dolopathos. This Oriental out- 
line has been filled up in a variety of ways. 

The SooUU de VHietoire de JB^ance has recently issued a new edition, 
with a translation, of the miracle-books and other minor works of 
Gregory of Tours. In the barbarous Latin of this pious ascetic we 
have clearly shown to us how the monastic mind looked out upon 
the bloodshed and confusion of the eleventh century. Collections like 
these Livree dee Miracles, while kindred with their times, are yet in 
some respects beyond them ; and regarding tliem as works of imsgi" 
nation, it is some relief to think that ideals, often so beautiful and 
tender, must have softened and guided, in many ways, the savage 
force of such a period. Wo observe that, side by side with such 
monuments of the middle age, translations from the Greek and Latin 
classics are likely to find due encouragement from the French public. 
French literature, which has grown of late extravagantly romanticist 
in many quarters, will be materially benefited by contact with the 
finish and the dignified self-control of the great classic models. A 
succession of cheap and improved editions and translations is appear- 
ing under the auspices of a literary society, and the superintendence 
of M. Aloyaius Kern. The series opens with Horace. 

M. Schnitzler’s L' Empire dee Tzare un Septidmedee Terreedu Qiobe, 
au Point de Vue aciuel de la Science^ notwithstanding the large promise 
of its title, is the work of a competent hand. The first volume, of 
seven hundred closely-printed pages, is devoted to the physical geo- 
graphy of, that gigantic empire. The Chancellor de ^ Moepital was 
poet and man of letters, as well as statesman, and his verse has 
lecently found an editor and translator in M* Baudy de Nal^he 
— FoieieejcomplUee du phaneelUer de V Hospital. M. Boiteau has 
edfited^. with notes, Bussy-Bahutia'a J1 ietoire umemouea dee 



ihiiifc famoua oolljsetion of Boandalous anecdoteB axid an-diUf which, 
v}ule it cannot be accepted as histoiy, throws plentiful light on the 
actual morale of the liVendi court in the days of the Qrmul Mmarqwt* 
Lemons de Fhysiologie ea^pertmental tippliquie d la Midecine^ by M. 
Claude Bemai^, is a republication of lectures delivered at |lie Oollsge 
de Frame. The reputation of the author stands high with his 
countrymen. His second volume contains the result of his inquiries 
on digestion. Bes Administrations departmentales et collmtiveSi par 
le Baron de Oirardet, is a history of the administration of the French 
departments under the Republic. The Baron de Girardot is a veteran 
historian and arclisologist, well qualified to undertalce a task so for- 
midable. The Histoire de Theories et des Idees morales dans VAntu 
quite, by J. Denis (2 vols.), is ,an extended inquiry into the moral 
charaetti of ancient civilization. The students of comparative gram- 
mar will find much curious matter in M. Michel’s Phihlogie 

cofnpar^e sur V Argot et sur les Idiomes analogues parlhs en Europe 
et en Asie, — the extension of a work which gained one of the prizes of 
the French Institute. 

The Jievue des JDeux Mondes contains^ among other articles, this 
quarter, a contribution to the history of France under the later 
Empire, by M. Amedde Thierry, entitled Arles et le Tgran Con- 
stantin : a continuation of papers on Homan history studied at Home, 
by M. J. J. Ampere, and an essay on the Moralitj' of Histoy, by M. 
Gustave Flanche, d propos of M. Poirson’s liegne de Henri IV. India 
attracts the attention ol' our neighbours, as may be seen by an article 
on ^ India and the English,* and the Etudes sur Vlnde ancienne et 
modernehg M. Theodore Paire. In two essays on Traditionalism, M. 
Charles de H^musat takes up the dispute between M. do Bonold and 
his derical antagonists, and dissects the ecclesiastical theories of Joseph 
de Maistre. Articles are also devoted to Hussia and her railways, to 
Spain and hers, to the present crisis in Denmark, and to the position 
and difficulties of the State Church in Sweden. 

In the Meoue Contemporaine M. du Cellier discusses the condition 
of the working classes in France since the Hevolution. An admirable 
paper, by Professor Caro, on the morals of the theatre (jtes Meeurs 
oontemporaines au Thedtre), points out — and not before it was needed 
—the demoralizing influence at present exerted by the Parisian stage. 
The successful plays of the younger Dumas have brought forward for 
representation a portion of society whose existence, though but too 
well known, has been hitherto covered by the veil of a seemly silence. 
How the sentimental interest of the drama is centered upon the class 
of the fallen. The loss of virtue is invested with romantic fascination. 
An unwholesome curiosity is awakened. There are two worlds oi 
fashion, one, with reputation, the other, without. They are rivals. 
Vice, in fact, has mi^ated rather than diminished. Doubtless the 
domestic virtue of Paris was at a lower ebb in the seventeenth century 
than now; infidelity does not prevail so extensively; the sanctity iS 
w^loi^ is not so openly ridiculed ; but profligacy hu made for itself 
aJpigfir, gayer world altogether of its own — ^more seductive than ever, 
notorious, more unblushing. 
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There are articles also on the agricultural produce and population 
of Franco, on Bolivia and its agriculture, on Rjissian railways, on the 
Euphrates line, on light, and the progress of the natural sciences, on 
somnambulism, &C.3 abundant in seasonable and valuable infor- 
mation. V « 

De VMtat actttel du Protestantisme en France, Par J. J. Clama,- 
Q^nA.v . Paris. (Williams and Norgate) pp. 98 . (‘ The Present Con- 
<htion of Protestantism in France.* By J . J. Clamageran.) This 
little pamphlet gives some account of the numbers, the constitution, 
the parties, and the prospects of French Protestantism. M. Olama- 
gei’an is a Unitarian, apparently of the Channing school, and an 
ardent democrat. He thinks that Protestantism, having undergone in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the ordeal of persecution, and 
having in the eighteenth 8ustaine*d the test of indifferentism, has now 
readied a critical epoch. It will be tried in this nineteenth century by 
the touchstone of philosophical discussion. In the age of religious 
wars the cause of Prhtestantism was lost by the defection or the com- 
promise of the higher classes. In the age of philosophical inquiry 
that cause may be regained, he thinks, by the growing power and 
enlightenment of the lower classes. The diflerence between the 
Lutheran and the Reformed churches in France — between the Pro- 
testantism of Straabur^ and the Protestantism olL Geneva, he justly 
regards as of comparatively slight importance. The great division is 
that between the evangelical or orthodox, and the rationalist or 
liberal parties. Of the former, the lamented Adolphe Monod was by 
all regarded as the head. The rationalists charge the evangelicals wita 
a blind devotion to the forniulas of the sixteenth century. The evan- 
gelicals lament that rationalism should have surrendered so generally 
the divinity of Christ, and with it the best part of that “ good rifcws’* 
wc call the gospel. In sober England, Uuitarianism of the drily 
moral kind can scarcely be said to retain vitality. In pageant-loving 
France those barren ethics could scarcely iniuse it. Unless we are 
greatly misinformed, the Unitarian type of Christianity has diminished 
rather than increased, of late in France. Beyond question a Unita- 
rianism like that of Channing would be a vast improvement, could that 
be substituted for the besotted ignorance in which the priesthood hold 
so large a portion of the French people. But a spirit so lowly and so 
reverent is not, we fear, that which prevails among the liberal party. 
Our hopes and sympathies are with the evangelical section. But let 
them by no unnecessary narrowness or strait traditionalism, justify 
that reproach of intolerance so constantly hurled in their teeth by 
tiieir opponents. 



JEkhibitian Bojfol Academy t])6 Eidiibitidn of the ttoyal 
Academy for l&s year we tnias the works^of two or three eminent con- 
tributors. We see a good portrait of, instead of a picture by, 
Charles Eastlake. Mr. Madise, however, makes amen^ ibr his non- 
appearance last year by an admirable series of historical designs, illus- 
trating the BMory of the I^orman Conquest His JPeter' the Cheat 
in the Dockyard is excellent in the contrast presented by the grave 
William and the impetuous Moscovite — in the grouping — ^in the 
accessories of the scene. But the Czar is too gay and theatrical in his 
aspect and attire— too little disordered by tlie strain of toil, and stal- 
wart as he is, seems more the line gentleman who has wrou^t with 
the saw for five minutes* pastime, than the thorough-going workman 
described by Burnet. 

From Sir Edwin Landseer we have noble deer among the mountain 
mists of Brae Mar ; and in XTnele Tom and hie Wife for eale^ a piece 
of true humour, under the mirth whereof lies a just satire aimed at the 
traffic which treats men as beasts. 

In power of pathos there is no picture in the Exhibition superior to 
Mr. Solomon^B Waiting for the Verdict (562). Very touching are the 
face and attitude of the unhappy wife — the old man's sorrow — the 
children, one sleeping, tired out, unheeded at its mother's feet, the 
other, too young to share the grief — while the old woman, with tears 
scarce dry, endeavours to smile and keep it amused ; — age, with heavy 
heart, promoting the innocent mirth of infancy, that anguish may have 
one carer the lessi Similar in truth and tenderness, and less profoundly 
sorrowful, is Mr. Faod's Mret Break in the Family (2^). Miss 
Osboroe’s Nameless and Friendless (299), and Mr. Calderon's Broken 
Vows (601) are pictures in very different styles, but alike in the effec- 
tiveness with which they tell their sad story. The Last Dag of the 
Sale, by Mr. O'Neill, is full of life and suggestive contrast. Compare 
the anxious, sorrow- worn face of the young lady in mourning giving 
tlie keys to the clerk, with the smiling radiance of hers on the other 
side who has come with bridegroom or lover to make a purchase for 
their first home. A pleasant wit and skilful execution distinguish two 
small pictures by Mr. E. Nicol — Did it pout with its Bessy ? and The 
Jiyans and Dwyers WO), 

Mr. Cope's FUgrim Fathers (505) grows in interest, the longer it is 
studied ; and in spite of the difficulties of the subject, Imd the heees- 
sarily cold colouring of early dawn, appears to us the most attractive as 
well as successful historical picture of the year. Mr. Leslie's Sir Be^^r 
^ Gocerley in Okurek (218) is admirable, though a little too brillmt 
in colouring, even allowing for summer sunshine and Sunday's best. 

^ The Sale of a Heart, by Mr. Halliday (608), represents the rduotant 
signature of certain marriage settlements. The aversion of the bride-*- 
the pompous and im^rious father, who presses down ois- the parchment 
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the unwilling^ finger, as he dictates the formula, * I deliver this as mj 
and deed*>->the satisfied common-place bridegroom, about to t^e 
the pen from a lawyer of villanous phrenological development, are 
happily rendered. A curtain, half-imdrawn, exhibiting in the back-* 
ground tha retreating form of the favoured, yet discaii]^ lover, with a 
winter landscape in the distance, are contrivances to help out the story 
which go far to spoil the picture. 

Mr. Dickens and Mr. Thackeyay furnish themes for two interesting 
pictures, Mr. Frith’s Kaie IfuMehy at Mr, MantalinVs, and Mr. £!gg*8 
Metum qf Esmond after the Battle of Wynendels the latter, a piece 
of a high order of merit. Mr. Le Jeune’s Dream of Queen Catherine 
is singularly happy in the expression of the sleeping face, at once lost 
in slumber and alive to the aiiy glories ^f the vision. Mr. Dyoe’s Titiofn 
preparing to make hU first essay*in colouring is fully sucoessfiil only in 
the expression of the young painter’s face. The statue is unlike stone; 
the tree-trunk and the verdure, though exquisitely finished as to form 
and surface, are faulty in colour and confused in general effect. 

The Biarza Kamna and Cathedral Interior of David Boberts, are 
marked by his characteristic excellences. Mr. Stanfield’s Bort na Spania, 
with its pinnacles of basalt, tossing storm-clouds, and fiying foam, is a 
grand representation of the ruin the elements wrought on the hopes of 
* that sad intelligencing tyrant,* as Milton calls him, * who mischiefed 
the world with his Mines of Ophir, and whose wrecks were scattered on 
our northern ocean even to the ‘ frozen Thule.* 

The Exhibition is enriched by landscapes of great and various 
beauty from the hands of Danby, Creswick, Redgrave, Witherington, 
and Boddington. Mr. Foot’s Auckland Bridge^ and Mr. Leader’s 
Stream from the Hills (266, 268) are very pleasant studies of English 
scenery. Mr. Garrick’s Bydal (542) is in some parts very truthfully 
painted, but seriously injured by an offensive excess of the .green colour 
we see on stagnant ponds. 

Mr. Millais’ Sir Isumhras has provoked abundant discussion. Such 
a picture has failed, if not thoroughly truthful, and here the lack of 
truth fidncss is the great fault. In the foreground there is truthfulness 
of surface. That is to say, each square inch of horse and armour is 
accurately painted, as it would look with the eye close to it. But in 
the truth of surface, the truth of substance has been lost. For pro- 
jection, flexure, and motion, we have flatness and hardness. The horse 
is stiff and board-like. The armour (exquisitely and vainly finished) 
appears as though copied from a suit in the stu^o, into which a head 
(also most carefully studied) was afterwards inserted. But between 
the head an^ the armour — the man, and the case of him— there is no 
connexion. He looks as though a strong hand might take up that 
gilded metal and shake him in it, like a withered nut in its shelL In 
one part, the still water veiy truly reflects the dark trees ; but the dis- 
tance at each extremity of the picture is too green in some parts, and 
too red in others. If the horizon is so sombre, the shore should not 
be so vivid. Mr. Millais must beware of that forced originality which 
speedily becomes affectation — a quality as fiilse in its way as the very 
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She of a Eoreiic (408), though most unpleasing at tibe 

first view, is in some respects superior to its fellow. The flush of 
baste and four well rendered (though the girl is not Spsipish), and 
the attitude and dress of the rescuer are not* amiss, with the exception 
of those protruded lips. 

Among a number of other pictures well worthy of note, we have but 
space to specify Mr. Grant’s Mra, Peely Mr. Wyburd’s Hinda, Mr. J. 
Sant’s Infancy, Mr. Cooper’s Hour of Noon, and Mr. Horsley’s Youth 
and Age. 

In the Sculpture Booms, Mr. Baily’s statue of Pox, and Adam con- 
soling Eoe, justly attract att^tion. Mr. Theed’s Bard is a fine 
figure. Titcmia of Mr. Earle, and Mr. Geef’s Triumphant Oupid, 
are full of grace. Mr. Miller’s Emily and the White Doe of ByU 
stone, is a bas-relief, tender even to pathos in the delicate feeling it 
expresses. The sleeping figure of Beatrice Cenci, by Miss Ilasmer, 
deserves high praise. Among the medallions should be noticed four 
interesting and conscientiously-executed portraits by Mr. Woolner 
(1307—70). 

The New Society of Painters in Water Colours, — Among several 
interesting Oriental^ subjects by Mr. H. Warren, bis picture of A 
Street in Cairo, with a Marriage Procession — representing that one 
day of freedom, joy, and splendour which falls to the lot of the East(?rn 
woman, between two servitudes — is one which attracts general notice 
and just admiration. Mr. Haghe’s Public Letter-icriter in tke rrmuns 
of the Theatre of Mareellm, Borne, and his lie. mains of the Portico of 
Octavia,ore very good. Mr. Prout has contributed some charming 
bits of mediaeval aerchitecture ; and a large number of rustic figures in 
the fields, or groups of fishermen by the sea, attest the diligence and 
exhibit the well-known skill of Mr. Mole. Among the few pictures 
which are animated by a crowd of figures, Mr. Wehnert’s New Pupil 
for John Pounds, though in some parts excellent, appears to us Jess 
successful than Mr. Corbould’s Scene at a Prussian Fair, Blowing 
hard in the Downs, by Mr. Robins, is the best sea-piece in the col- 
lection. Mr. M'Kewan’s SHU Pool on the Lgnn is among the bc.st 
of several good landscapes — the water especially happy. Mrs. Harri- 
son has executed with skill a graceful thought in her History of a 
Primrose, a picture in three compartments. There are landscapes by 
Messrs. Bennett, Bowbotham, Chase, Warren, Howse, and Whymper 
which will well repay attention. Mr. Warren’s Trysting Tree is a 
fine study of leaf and* bough. Mr. C. H. Weigall’s Village Express, 
and Common Friends, are truthful and pleasant pictures. 

The Society of British Artists. — ^In this collection there is a large 
number of clecidedly inferior pictures. Excelleuoe is confined, with 
rare exceptions, to the landsca|>es. Some views of Thames scenery 
under cloudy skies, by Mr. Boddington, are admirable. So also are 
80]^' lake and river scenes by Messrs. Tennant, Clint, and Williams. 
.Mi^iHiemann’a Sunset after a Storm, and Mr. Petitt’s Evening on the 
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X2«r^My, an faeinxrefl of merit. Min F. Jolley’s JBfisok in April is a 
truthful study among the grasses and the imd«flowers. The most 
anibitiouB pieces in the collection are among the most unfortunate. 
To specify faults and enumerate the instances of fa^ure would be a 
long labotts, ^th small profit and less pleasure. 


SCIENCE. 

Tfie Testimony of the Bocks ; or, C^pology in its hearings on the Two 
Theologies, Natural and Revealed. By Hitoh Mili«eb, pp. 500. 
Edinburgh: Constable and «Co. 1857. — Who that takes up this 
volume will do so without a shudder at the fate of its author ? : In 
the morning his hand was busily employed in correcting the proofs-: 
in the evening it drew the trigger of the pistol which terminated his 
life. The work comes to us baptized in blood. We fancy we oan 
sec the stains on the pages as we read, and that the bri^t red cover 
has been dyed in the stream which welled from his heart. Poor Hugh 
Miller ! It was a sad and premature end for one so gifted in intellect 
and so powerful in pen. From his brain many a niaguificent produc- 
tion might yet have issued, and from his magical quill — for he used it 
like a painter’s brush, and wrote pictures of unrivalled beauty, scatter- 
ing the ink over his pages as if he were tinting them with the hues of 
the rainbow — what gorgeous scenes in the history of the geological 
Past might we not still have expected 1 But that hard-worked brain 
broke down under its load of thought, and spectres of tl\p fancy, 
ten-ible in shape like the Dweller on the Tlireshold, pounced upon 
their noble quarry, and drove him headlong to death’s mystery, to 
seek refuge from the phantom brood he had created, but could not 
control. , . 

The ^ork consists, for the most part, of lectures delivered at various 
times to popular audiences, but afterwards framed into a complete 
treatise by means of interleaved and supplementary discourses. The 
object is to mediate between science and theology. These two daugh- 
ters of the sky, sisters above, have been represented as aliens or ad- 
versaries below. Often have their disciples fought bitterly in their 
names, and though pitched combats are now rare, yet to the present 
hour many of their followers look askance at each other, and put hard 
questions, and use defiant speech, as if the quarrel were one which 
might slumber for awhile, but could never be completely composed. 
When therefore a maTi like Hugh Miller comes forward to negotiate 
between the two camps, to him at any rate both geologist and divine 
should listen with attention, for bis head was tlironged with facts, 
and his heart was certainly not wanting in faith. 

He holds that the geologist has only to account for three of the 
days or periods referred to in the Mosaic narrative. The creation of 
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tiie separation of the waters above the firmament from the 
waten under the firmament, and the appearance of the heavenly 
bodies, were three s^arate transactions which would engrave no 
memorial of themselve^s upon the rocks. Now men of scienoc have 
agreed to divide the strata of the earth into three great sets or groups 
so far as their fossil contents are concerned — namely, the Palaeozoic, or 
' oldest, the Secondary, or middle, and the Tertiary, or ktest. Do 
those contents correspond in their genend character with' the short- 
hand description presented by the sacred historian F On the third 
day we are rad by Moses that plants were created ; and in harmony 
with this fact, we find that the leading feature of the Palscozoic 
period was its magnificent vegetation. In no other age of the world 
has such a stupendous flora existed. The luxuriant growths of the 
Caiboniferous era — reeds then expanding to the diameter of a foot, 
and ferns rushing up into the air till th^y attained a height of filly 
feet— mark the culminating point in this dispensatidn of plants. 
In the next great geological period the predominant productions were 
huge creeping things, enormous monsters of the deep, and gigantic 
fowls ; and this is precisely the character ascribed to the creations of 
the fifth day by the Biblical i*ecord. The same parallel obtains between 
the third group of rocks and the proceedings of the sixth Scriptural 
day. The fossils of the Tertiary period show that the beasts i»f the 
field had appeared on the stage, and no eye could have rested on the 
scene without noting its mammoths and mastodons with its other 
colossal shapes, and ranking them as the most striking of its living 
phenomena. Hence, if we reckon, as reckon wre must, that the even- 
ings and mornings of Moses represent vast intervals of time, we shall 
certainly discover a species of corresjiondence between the three days 
on whi^ the Almighty wrought geologically, and the three great 
fossiliferous periods into which the history of the earth is divided. 
But still this corresponjlence lies in the larger features of creation 
only, and we think it cannot be maintained in minute particulars, 
though of course it is not unnatural to assume that the sacred .narrator 
might purposely confine himself to the master phenomena* of each 
successive stage. To a mere spectator, catching a sudden glimpse of 
the globe during the Carboniferous epoch, the gigantic vegetables of 
that era would doubtless be the most striking objects in the scene. 
But still a higher sort of life had long ago appeared. Not only radiate 
animals, molluscs and annulates, but even certain vertebrate creatures 
— fishes and a few reptiles — were produced before the reign of monster 
plants bad closed. Yet Moses does not mention the advent of this 
nobler species of vitality, though he does not exactly appear to exclude 
it, until he chronicles the transactions of day the Fourth. Again — 
Mr. Miller seems to discountenance the idea that there was any break 
or hiatus in the scheme of creation,— any chasm or blank interval 
separating the creatures of one deposit from those of the fbre-nmning 
row ; and though this may be true in a certain popular sense, we 
find if we come to details that it is far from tallying with the 
l fossils of the globe. These infortn us apparently 
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that from time to time great convulsions of nature have oceurrefl — 
that numerous species," and not only species but entire genera, have 
then been si,wept irom the earth, and that when the paroxysm had 
subsided, and the fit of physical passion was oV^, Life did not recom- 
mence fron^the exact point where it was arrested, but«started up in a 
variety of new organisms in company with a portion only of the old. 
These intervals do not represent the mere sleep of a night from which 
all the inhabitants of a town may wake next morning; but to an 
observer their efiect would be equivalent to a long absence of years, 
when of course familiar faces would have vanished from the streets, 
and unknown forms would appear in every dwelling. 

In order, however, to explain the peculiarities of the Scriptural 
account, Miller adopte, or seems to a^ppt, the idea already expressed 
by Coleridge and other writers, that Moses was instructed by means of 
a vision and not by a verbal revelation. He wrote optically, as if ho 
liad witnessed?! the great events of Creation wdth his spiritual eye. He 
was permitted to behold a set of * representative scenes, embracing 
‘ each but a point of time : it was, let us suppose, a diorama, over 
‘ whose shifting yuctures the curtain rose and fell six times in sueccs- 
‘ siou — once during the Azoic period, once during the middle or earlier 
‘ Pal;cozolc period, once during the Carboniferous period, once during 
* the Permian or Triassic period, once during the Oolitic or Cretaceous 
‘ jjcriod, and finally once during the Tertiary period.’ The advantage 
of this theory is, ‘tliat it explains the mere glimpse-like disclosures con- 
veyed by the liibliciil historian — the brief Hashes of fact with which 
lie supplies us, as if ho were only making notes of the creative drama ; 
and further, it justifies the geologist in 'ay)plymg the same ju’ineiples 
of exy)Ositiou to the first chapter of (lencjsis as divines do to the 
proplif^tic portions of the Sacred book. For if Moses saw ^hai he 
(h?seril:)es in a vision, and if this amounted to vaticination ‘ backwards 
way,’ wliy should we not interpret the periods he mentions and the 
pj)ectaeles he beheld in the same wide sense that we construe the 
‘ days’ and ‘ weeks’ and ‘ apocalypses’ of other Biblical seers ? It is, 
not our purpose, however, to enter into the merits of this conjecture, 
and as little to follow the author into liis masterly disquisition on the 
Noachian Deluge. 

He assumes that the Sin-flood — Siindfluth, as the Germans expres- 
.sively term it — was a limited phenomenon ; and arose in all yn’obability 
from the subsidence of the region where the. human family was 
located. Miller points to the remarkable dei.»ression in Asia, on the 
western margin of which Mount Ararat is planted ; and it is some- 
what singular that the great chains of mountains encircling this 
enormous hollow should have led observers, who had no notions of a 
deluge in their heads, to inquire by what agency it had been formed* 
Some have ascribed it to the shock of a comet which rebounded after 
the stroke, just as others have Bupy>osed that Australia is the nucleus 
of another which adhered to the globe ; but Arago asks whether the 
existence of these great mountain masses does not simply indicate that 
a corresponding sinking must have occurred in the intermediate tract. 

NO LI. B 
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Physically, therefore, there is an excellent basis for this theory in the 
conformation of the ground where the human race was probably 
cradled, and where the Ark is presumed to have come to nnehor after 
its melancholy cruise. The other lectures in the volume call for less 
notice, but it a enough to say that whatever Miller <iouches he 
adorns. The book is one of singular power and beauty.* The splendid 
imaginings of the writer — ^the gorgeous fancies with which he has 
crowded his canvas — his rich and scenic language — his pages gleam- 
ing with bright thoughts as if they were studded with stars — the rush 
of his eloquence, sweeping along like a swift and lordly stream — the 
martial mustering of his facts when he goes forth to encounter the 
foes of geology, and the fire with which he marches to battle at their 
head— the sinewy logic with which he wields his weapons and the 
sparkle of coming victory which seems to glow in each swelling para- 
graph — all these conspire to impart a peculiar fascinatiou to the w ork, 
increased as the reader’s interest must be by the recollection of its 
author’s fate; for who can pass from chapter to chapter, and tieai* the 
conclusion, without feeling that the stonn-cloud hanging in the 
distance only awaited the final touch to pour its lightnings on his 
head. In some respects Scotland has scarcely less reason to be proud 
of her Cromarty stonemason than of her Ayrshire ploughman. 

Systematic Philosophy ^ and New Theories of Light and Heat. By 
0i:oua£ Fbliows Ha.kbi>*oton. 8vo, pp. 108. London; Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 1857. — What will the reader say to a book which 
threatens to prove that * neither light nor beat come from the sun to 

* the earth, and consequently that tliey do not travel from one heavenly 

* body to another ?’ Perhaps he will tell us to close the volume, and 
pass on lo something less r(|mantic and revolutionary. This, however, 
woiKd be unjust to Mr. Harrington. He is ingenious, though w’e 
are perfectly assured that he is incorrect. His id(*a is that the 
planets possess the power of brewing the light and heat they require 
on their own premises — ^that is, in their own atmosphere. Not that 
the sun is a pure nonentity — his connexion with our earth is too 
manifest to admit of the smallest denial. But Mr. Harrington 
reduces his functions to the exercise of a ‘ potent’ and an ‘ ignipotent’ 
influence, which operate, as the author confesses, in a very inexplicable 
way. The re.sult, however, is this. During the night a considerable 
quantity of hydrogen is pro(^uced in the lower portions of the at- 
mosphere. In consequence of the lightness of this gas, it is supposed 
that it must ascend into the upper regions, and float, unmixed, on the 
heavier air. Next morning, when the earth is brought by its rotation 
under the sun’s new-named influence, a tide of oxygen gas is drawn 
towards the hydrogen, and 'the two spontaneously inflame when they 
com© into conjunction. Since, however, the oxygen is diluted with 
other gases totally inimical to combustion, the inflammation will be 
weak at the commencement— just suffleing to generate the ^ beautiful 

, blue flame we call blue sky.’ As more oxygen and hydrogen, how- 
ever, are supplied, the inflampiation extends, and the ‘rays of flame 
1 1vili descend,' because the Aiel increases down to the earth’s surface, 
v Ott the same principle that a train of gunpowder is exploded. 
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It would be easy to make merry over this hypothesis ; and if we 
treat it gravely, on the other hand, we are afraid the reader will be 
disposed to charge us with an unlawful encroachment upon his atten- 
tion. Let ^us say, however, that Mr. Harriugfton’s ^cherne totally 
annuls the principle established by Dalton— that g^ses diffuse them- 
selves through each other's volume instead of arranging themselves 
according to their re:«pective gravities. We fancied, indeed, at first, 
that the writer intended to ignore the existence of such a discovery 
altog(!ther ; but, in a subsequent page, he admits that the Manchester 
chemist announced the law, and then boldly denies its validity — alleg- 
ing, amongst other reasons for disputing its accuracy, that hydrogen, 
if enclosed in a balloon, will rise throu|fh the surrounding air by virtue 
of its own levity ! Of course it is open for Mr. Harrington to say, 

‘ Well, you can't get up into the superior regions of the atmosphere 
to prove me to bo wTong.’ But there is a tolerably conclusive mode 
of meeting the difliculty. We have only to ask what is the law in 
the inferior regions ; and fortuiiattdy this is a point on which no ques- 
tion can be raised. If the lightest gas must ascend to the top, the 
heaviest must of course sink to the bottom. Now, carbonic acid 
weighs half as much again as common air, yet this gas does not 
detach itself from the otlu.*r.s. and collect on the surfat^e of the earth 
to form a great occjau of mephitic inatttT. On tfie contrary, it dif- 
fuses itself through the atmosphere, and has been found at the greatest 
elevations, and in the same proportions iis in the plains and valleys. 
And not only is Mr. Harrington Hying in tlie face of fact and law, but 
his theory plungcjs us into (lifliculties incomparably greater than any 
the orthodt)x philosophy ]>resents. How, for example, does tiie tidal 
influence of the sun occasion a mixture of the two gases, sinqp, if wo 
had an ocean of oil mounted on an ocean of water, the moon would 
not pull the heavier liquid into the lighter ; or, if mere contact is 
suflicieiit to produce combustion, why introduce tidal machinery at all, 
particularly as our satellite would have a right to put in her claim, 
she being capable of illuminating the globe on her own account at 
night ; and in that ease would make sad havoe with the sun’s ‘ potent' 
and ‘ ignipotent’ doings. Tiien, as oxygen and hydrogen, when united, 
produce water, how does it happen that tlie ‘ beautiful blue flame we 
call blue sky' is not speedily hidden by vapour condensing into clouds, 
and thickening as the inflammation descends to the surface of the 
earth ; and how do we escape the deluges of rain which should ensue 
AYhen the whole vault above us is engaged from sunrise to sunset in 
engendering moisture ? But, worse still, how does Mr. Harrington 
get his hydrogen ignited every morning and put out every night ? 
Jt is enough to remark that here he breaks down utterly, and, indeed, 
confessedly. ‘ To say for certain exactly how the sun or other heavenly 
' bodies act in preparing and exciting the intlammable gases of the 
atmosphere into a state of inilammation, is beyond my powerJ It 
is unquestionably beyond ours. 

This is but one illustration of the character of the work. It 
abounds with assumptions equally gratuitous. The author, for iu- 

S 2 
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fi^tance, naively asserts tliat electricity exists in a solid as well as in a 
fluid state, and thus binds the particles of matter together like cement. 
It would be idle to ask upon what grounds such an opinion is volun- 
teered — W’e inig|it as well inquire whether it was not possi^e to freeze 
sunbeams or work up magnetism into mortar ; but in a book which 
professes to be based on the adage that * theories should in all ciiscs 
be supported by facts/ it is surprising to find that good substantial 
data are singularly rare, whilst suppositions are as plentiful as black- 
berries. And what renders the marvel still greater is, that when the 
author does advance * facts,’ as ho calls them, they prove to be mere 
surmises dressed up as accredited truths. Thus ^ectricity,* when in- 
fiamed, conetituies light; the^j,three primary rays vary in specific 
gravity, red being the heaviest ; and light itself is composed of three 
different descriptions of electric matter ! These, we are told, are sure 
and ascertained * facts.’ Indeed, Mr. Harrington displays a degree of 
innocence with regard to some of the best-established principles of 
science which we are at a loss to explain. He asks, for instanc(.‘, what 
becomes of the immense quantity of heat we are said to receive from 
the sun, and contends that, if it rcallj' came from that luminary, it 
ought to accumulate so rapidly , that in the course of a few months the 
globe would be completely fused. . Not a word is here whispered about 
radiation. Mr. Harrington should at least have remembered the tale 
which is told by the falling dews. He should have rccolle(rted the 
copious discharge of caloric each night ; a discharge so mark«‘d, lluit 
the interposition of a few clouds aflecis the thermometer, and mode- 
rates the swift outstreamings of heat. He might, too, have bethought 
him of Pouillet’s calculations respecting the radiation of the celestial 
bod^ tp oursek/es, aiid borne in mind that no despicable portion of 
our warmth was supposed by this philosopher to }>roeeed from them. 
But what can possess Mr. Harrington to say that ' the sun’s heat 
should accumulate in our globe ? If the temperature of his rays at 
the surface never rises to 212®, how can our seas ever be put on the# 
boil ? It would be impos.sible to melt iron by keeping it in tlic llaino 
of a candle for five hundred years. There is no mounting above a 
certain level if the source of caloric is itself confined to that level. 
Two cannon-balls, heated to 1000® separately, will not stand at 2lX)0® 
when combined ; and millions of sunbeams impinging upon an atom 
successively would never warm it beyond the temperature of the highifst 
ray. Had the author reflected upon this circumstance alone, his new 
theory of light and heat would hardly have been produced. 
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Christian Orthodoxy reconciled with the Conoltmons of Modern 
Biblical Beaming. By John William DoyALOSOK, late 

Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. Williams and Norgate, — 
Di*. Donaldson is often in the mood of the prophet who said — I do 
well to be angry. But, unhappily for himself, his position is nearly as 
often of a description to lay him open to the retort — ^physician, heal 
thyself. He is very wroth with the ortiiodox people of this land on 
ac(!ount of their alleged narrowness, bitterness, and intolerance. But 
it would not l>c difBcult to show thbt in these honourable and amiable 
qualities ho is himself fairly a rq|fctch* for the most notorious in the 
ranks of his opponents. He has learning, indeed, and some reach of 
thought, which the men whom he assails *do not always possess ; but his 
new liglit never fails to bring with it some new forms of prejudice, which 
are every whit as onesided, as obstinate, and as little Christian, as ^ 
tlic ])rej)Osscssions of the men whom he must denounce as such mar- 
vellous delinquents. 'Illustrations of this state of tilings occur at the 
very threshold of the volume before us. Its first chapter iff intended 
to show that the competency of any man to act as a defender of 
Christiiiidty must depend ‘ on his ^lersonal rdigiotisness and spiritual 
wisdom.’ An admirable beginning, hut in this particular, as in so 
many beside, the author soon becomes forgetful of his own maxims. 

The substantial volume which Dr. Donaldson has here given to the 
world is designed to accomplish three things. First, to indicate the 
points of theology which should be regarded as necessary to ' Christian 
orthodoxy,’ leaving much beyond as being possibly true, but, not 
necessary ; second, to show the kind of historical evidence on which 
the claims of the sacred Scriptures, and especially the Scriptures of the 
Old 'J’est.ament, to a divine origin, are said to rest ; thirdly, to settle 
the sense in which these Scriptures should ho accounted as inspired. 

‘^Ve think it may be useful to make our readers acquainted with Dr. 
Donaldson’s views on these subjects. The publication of such a work 
by a writer who is well known as one of our British scholars, and as a 
clergyman of the Church of England, is an event of some significance. 
While Dr. Donaldson restricted his extreme speculations to the 
language of scholars, as in his Jashar, we wore content to leave him 
in the hands of the tribunal to which he had appealed. But in the 
volume before us he returns to his mother tongue. We here have the 
substance of his Jashar dreaming in English, with much beside ; and 
the time has come, we think, in which it behoves us to indicate what 
that revolution of ideas is which tliis great theological reformer would 
fain achieve among us. 

Ill regard to theology proper, the cliange which Dr. Donaldson 
would bring about is by no means so considerable as in respect 
to the other topics above mentioned. He holds steadily to the 
doctrine of the Trinity. He not only retains this doctrine, but he 
retains it in practical connexion with the ideas of the Incarnation, the 
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M^nement, ahd the Influence of the Holy Spirit. His conceptions of the 
Atonement, and of the Grace of the Holy Spii it, would not perhaps be 
Ibtklid wholly free from error w'ere they more lully stated. But doctrines 
so desigimted have their place proujinently in his creed. The ob- 
servable tlpiijsr », that Dr. Donaldson often complains — alinost raves, 
against the bigotry of people who affect to get their favourite dogmas 
from the Bible, and then manage to put them into the place of the 
Bible, making belief in their interpretation of the book, to be the 
test of belief in the book itself. Now, this may be a very naughty 
way of proceeding ; but it will be seen, we think, that the array of 
dogmas which Dr. Donaldson himself has found in the Bible, and the 
faith of wdiich he mjikes to be mdifi^nsable to ‘eveiy Christian worthy 
of the name,’ is one of very eovjsiderable compass. Sociniaiis, Ihiita- 
rians, Arians, Sabellians, all, accordiiig to this rule, fall under the ban 
of being unvvortln’^ of the name of Cliristian. But here the question 
naturally comes — what right has Dr. Donaldson to take his stand at 
this precise point in the theological scale, and to dogmatize from it 
after this manner, while it is declared to be intolerant, iii.«olent, 
atrocious, for some other people to take their s^tand a grach* or two 
higher, and to acquit themselves from that stand-point somewhat alter 
his ovm fashion ? 

Inconsistent as sjich a course may seem, it is not uncommon. It 
would appear to he the belief of some men that religious zeal iu?ver 
swells into intolerance when its object is to iltmmiish a man’s cret-d, not 
to augment it. Yo^jir bigot, it sc'cms, is alway s a mjin disposed to err on 
the side of credulity. The .same measure of intolerance ceases to be 
intolerance at all, W'hen evinced in favouj* of believing little or nothing, 
in place of believing too much, 

Itf isciot, hov^ever, this section of Dr. Donaldson’s publication that 
has disposed us to say the httle we wish to say concerning it. Jt is 
wdien he treats on the authority of Scriptui'e that his aberratiems 
become especially cons]>icuous. Not that there is any novelty in tliciu ; 
but they are a novelty as coming from a scholar and a clergyman, in^ 
our langu^e. 

According to Dr. Donaldson, the historical claims of the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures stand very low. His statement is, that tlic fir.st 
attempt of the Hebrew^s to collefct the fragments of their literature 
docs not date earlier than the return from tlie Babylonian captivity 
(450 B.c.) ; that the language of the works then coUected under the 
direction of Ezra and Nehcmiah, is such as to show that tiny must 
have been recent cotnpositions ; that among all these writings there is 
no one older, in its present Ibrm, than the time of Solomon and Davidj 
that the Masorccthe, the Traditionists, or the Great Synagogue, as they 
are called, who, after the captivity, began to collect and edit the 
Hebrew writings, w ere a perpetuated body of scribes, whose labours in 
this way extended over the next three centuries, and that the works 
collected by them as w orks of indefeasible authority, increased, but 
with a diminished regard to antiquity and geuumeness ; that the 
Bbriptures so collected consisted of the Law — a term comprehending 
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the Pentateuch ; the Prophets, beginning with the Book of Joshua 
and ending with Malaohi ; and the Hagiographa, or ‘ Holy Writings,* 
of which the earlier portions of the live eoUectiens of Psalms must 
have formed a part ; that the ^^ption of books into this collection 
was not ctosed until the age of Antiochus £piphanesa(164i B.o.) ; that 
about that time the Book of Daniel was probably written ; and that 
the blunders of all sorts which abound in these writings, and the manner 
in which matters said in one place to be of divine authority are repu- 
diated in others in the name of that authority, are more than enough 
to show that, while there is certainly a vein of divine and revealed 
truth in the Bible, this better material has to be s(.*parated with much 
care IVom the foreign and worthless elements which have become 
everywhere encrusted upon it. • 

The })ower which critics of Df. Donaldson’s school possess over their 
own cr(.‘dulity seems to b(i very extraordinary. There are eases in 
which no amount of evidence will suffice to make the least impression 
upon them; and there are others in which they can dispense with 
evidence in a manner much more singular than edifying. The authors 
of the ditferent works imrludtMl in the eanon, the sources whence they 
are supposed to have derived their material, and even the age or cen- 
tury in which the several works were written, are all questions which 
may be decided, it seems, after any conceivable fashion, and yet all 
that is needful to show tliat these writings contain a divine revelation 
may he preserved. The human mind may come to this strange medley 
of a book, and, as by a law of chemical affinity, may attract to itself 
out of it all that is of value, leaving the rest as unauthoritative and 
unimportant. The volume is reduced to a very chaos of contradic- 
tions and uncertainties — nevertheless, it is announceel as being suffi- 
cient for its purpose. We must confess, we thftik Mr..Tlieo(iore 
Parker and Professor J^ewman much more consistent logicians than 
Dr. Donaldson. Deism, and not ‘ Christian orthodoxy,* is the legiti- 
mate conclusion from his premises. The philosophy which can sup- 
pose that a revelation made up of such wretched patchwork, and those 
patches so little authenticated, could possibly exert any real iulluence 
on the mass of mankind, is a philosophy of the sort which meditative 
gejjtlemcn may fhid in books, but which, tested by the rude and 
Btrong sense of the actual world would soon bo found a very fragile 
affair. T lie following extract will suffice to show that there is scarcely 
anything wliicli minds of Dr. Donaldson’s complexion cannot believe 
upon occasion. 

' Having indicated the process of elimination by which the Israelites, as such, 
were Boparated from tlje rest of mankind, tlie book of Jasiiar must have shown, 
in tlie next place, how the chosen people becatne settled, according to their own 
idea, irremovably, in a particuhir country (Ffdc Deut. xxxii. 8, According 

to the phraseology, which, to the last, was familiar to tlie Jews as expressing the 
promised abode, it was the land of wt'’ '’/ui/t, or ^rest.' And we cannot but 
regard it as a striking proof of the fact that scientific criticism has bad little' to 
do with the text of the book of Genesis, when it is left to us to indicate that this 
attainment of a safe haven in the land of * rest' is the real meaning of the history 
*the man of rest,* and of the resting (td^tMTh) of the storm-tossed ark 
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on .moiiQ^b of Zion,, in tbnt mountain r^ion (Deut. xxxii. 18) which wan 
prcp^trod.for him* The enridences which support this appticatiun of the narrative 
arc so striking, so consistent, so numerous, tliat it seems impossible to doubt the 
justice 8f flie inference, that we hate here also, as in the third chapter of Genesis, 
a relic of the mysterious and allomrical tesiphing of the prophetic schools, which 
the 6crii|»e8 have misunderstood anti rationalised. Its ocAnexion with 

Uie mode of speaking adopted in the Greek mysteries, which were^robably derived 
from iho same source, viz.^ the lore of Egyp’i* striking to escape the notice 

of the classical scholar. An apostle has tt^d us that the ark of Noah Is a type of 
baptism (1 Peter iii. 20, 21), and it was by baptism that the Mystm were admitted 
to tlie privileges of initiation. It could nut therefore be an accident that those who 
wore received into the shadowy church of heathenism were expressly taught to 
consider aud speak of themselves as having just escaped from the wavts of a 
stonoy sea, and as having found slielter and peace. ‘ llappy is he,’ they cried, 

* who has fled from the worse and found the better ! Happy is he who, leaving 
‘ the sea, has escaped the waves and luached the haven ! And oh, what greater 

* bliss tliau thus to reach the shore, and, sr&e beneath some sheltering roof, to hear 
' unmoved the pattering storm without V The Exodus, or passing through the 
Rod Sea, is regarded hy Paul as a t 3 *j)e of Imptism {1 Cor. x. 1). And the Egyp- 
tian name of the ark, viz., Uihdk, which occurs only in reference to Noah’s vessel 
and that in which the infant Moses was preserved, points to Egypt, which, in its 
political name, Rahah, signifies a Ktonny sea or deluge, and from which the chitscu 
|teople escaxied with idl their cattle, just as Noah takes with him all the aniinals. 
The Jews counteil 215 years from the Patri.archs to Joseph, and 430 from .Toseph 
to the Ex(.»dus. In round numl)crs the sum of these periods is expressed by the 
600 years of Noali’s life. The forty days of Genesis vii. 12, are the forty vcai’s 
spent in the wildeme^ ; and the interval l>etween the. fli*st aud second fliglit of 
the dove is that lictween JiOshua and S,amuel ; whereas the second and more suc- 
cessful sally of the hinl of peace indicates tlie interval lH>twoen Samuel and 
David, who, in the evening of his life, contemplated the building of the teriii>le. 
Tlie third flight of tim dove 'takes us to the days of Solomon, the true Noah, or 
man of rest, who gave a fix<xl, and, as was thought, a lasting scat to the syinlHils 
of the Jeadsh theocracy.’ — pi». 217 — 219, 

Mpre follows io the same effect ; but if the I'eader has bestowed 
attention ou tliis extract, he will hardly he surprised at our sayini^ 
that \vc know of nothing worse in the form of myth or allegrory^ run 
mad. The passage may be taken a.s an instance of what can Iki done 
by tliat ‘ scientific criticism,’ us it is called, in regard to which we 
stupid English .sliow ourselves so miserably inept. 

Certain writers who deliver their judgment on such matters from 
the periodical press, affect to see in .such men as De Wette, Parker, and 
Newman, authors who have brought a flood of new light to the ques- 
tion coiiceniing the origin of the Old Te-staincnt Scriptures, — .such 
imleed, as leaves no place to the ideas of the past on this subject. 
There is a subtle policy uiiderljing such language. If the whole 
assumption thus made be not credited, a great part of it may be, 
and inucli will be gained. It does not seem to be understood by these 
gentlemen that nearly all these representations, in place of being new* 
are very old. Our English deists furbished up these weapons on a 
large scale a hundred years ago, and had it l>een possible to take the 
*^tailel by such appliances, our moderns w'ould have been spared all 
Their labour in that direction. But since then these implements have 
made tiie tour of France and Grermany, and are now returning to us, 
and instead of being more formidable tiian before, tliey ;are, on the 
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wl\ole, much less so, as the natural consequence 6f the wear and tear 
through which they have passed. 

pile thing, too, should always be home in ijiind when this re-hash of 
our own past faro is imported among us as something ne^ and rare--^ 
viz., that these Germans, from whom the supply now comes, are a 
people bom to make books, and to play the iconoclast in making 
them. Every true German looks to some good state appointment as , 
to the one thing needful of his existence. If he be a ^scholar, the 
object of his ambition is to become a professor. But to ^obtain that 
distinction he must write a hook, and, what is more, to make his book 
effective for his purpose, it must destroy some other hook. Some 
image which has been set up must be demolished, and the imago of* 
tJi(i new author must ho placed on the vacant pedestal. Of course, 
under such influences many book# arc produced, which, whatever may 
Ivj their learning, are not remarkable lor seriousness of conviction or 
honesty of purpose. 

One natural effect of this statq of things is seen in the widely dif- 
ferent results to which the same ‘ scicntilic criticism’ is said to lead. 
Systems thus originated arc all heaven-sent and infallible for a season, 
but only for a season. Modern Germany, in fact, is everything by 
turns and nothing long. With her, and with not a few of her 
admirer.*^, newest and best are synonymous terms. .She is vain, not so 
much of her consistency, as of her mutability! It is made to be a 
rci)roacli to the Englishman that to know him once is to know him 
always. AV'hcrcas a German may have a new speculative whereabouts 
every twiilvemontb or two years, and may regard cacfli new change as 
a eivditable indication of jus activity and independence. Hence the 
never-ending contradiction, not only l>etweeh each man and his 
neighbour, but between eacli man and hims(*lf. It becomes a thought- • 
ful man therefore to be careful how he avails himself of aj)])arent light 
1‘roin that quarter, seeing that much of it is — cannot fail to be, of the 
igniafatuus descrij>tion . 

OI‘ course, wo do not say that the preceding observations apply to 
every man who becomes distinguished by academic studies in Ger- 
many. Wc speak of what is sulliciently prevalent to be characteristic 
of the class and of the country. In Germany the educated classes 
are out of all proportion to the other classes. The head is too large 
for the hotly. 

We shall not attempt any full or formal refutation of the statements 
of Dr. Donaldson in regard to the historical claims of the Old Testa- 
ment, hut a few sentences touching some of them may suffice to indi- 
cate the character of the evidence which must be wholly ignored by 
men who reach the conclusions of our author. 

1st. Tliere is the statement that the process of collecting the 
Hebrew Scriptures did not * commence’ until after the Babylonian 
captivity, that is, about the year 450 n.c. Now that very deliberat|^ 
measures were taken at that time to collect the exi.stiiig sacred books 
is certain. But to say that this labour * commenced’ at that time, is 
in i'aet to sa^’’, that nothing of the land had ever been attempted 
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before, and that must be to speak without warrant. Nearly the 
whole of the Scriptures now forming the canon of the Old Testament 
were then in existence^ The ad<£tipn of the writings of Haggal, 
Zechariah, and Malachi, within a quarter of a century of that time, 
completed th% collection. This statement is so far certain that no 
exception taken to it can materially affect it. The three centuries 
fi'om the age of Moses to that of Samuel do not add much to the 
sacred records. Neither priests nor prophets are conspicuous during 
that interval. But the interval from the age of Samuel to the return 
from Babylon extends to nearly seven centuries, and during the whole 
of that period insjured men continued to make their contrihiitioiis to 
the sacred records. Is it probable, now, that the Hebrew nation was 
in possession of the Pentatcjjch, Joshua, Judges, the books of 
Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles, nearly the whole of the Psalms, of the 
works of the greater and of so many of the lesser Prophets, and of 
much beside, and that all these treasures, which had been accumulating 
through a series of centuries, should have been in their hands without 
effort of any kind being made to bring them together, and to preserve 
them in that form ? The result of such effort may not be on the sur- 
face of the history, but it is hard to suppose that such effort was not 
made. In the absence of certainty on the one side or the other, we 
have to do with the evidence of probability. Dr. Donaldson, how- 
ever, is positive, not only without evideneo, but against it. 

During the seven centuries from Samuel to Malachi, the prophetic 
ofHce may be said to have remained unbroken. Tlie prophets, more- 
over, were not solitary personages. There w'ere scliools of the j pro- 
phets.’ They wesre a class of men pos.sessing, for the most part, the 
highest culture of their time, and W'ere mixed up largely both with 
the Religious and the general affairs of their day. It is not very j)ro- 
bable, aceordiugly, that the insj»ired productions of such an order of 
men would be so lightly esteemed among them, that no effort of any 
sort Would be made for centuries together toward.s collecting and con- 
Bcrviiig such productions. If these writings were to be pre.served 
ultimately for all time, it is hardly to be supposed that they were 
wholly neglected through that time. The priesthood, too, were 
solemnly bound to a service of this nature. Moses, in Deut. xvii. 18, 
speaks of a copy of the law as to be made in a book by each king, if 
such there should be in Israel, ‘ by his owm hand,’ and the book I'roni 
which the copy should be taken, should be tliat known to be existing 
‘ hefore the prieats and the Lemtes* Again, in Deut. xxxi. *J, it is said 
tliat ‘ Moses wrote this law, and delivered it unto priests atid the 
eons of Levii Moses is farther said (2(i) to have commanded the 
priests who boro the ark of the covenant, to ‘ take the book of the 
law and put it in the side of the ark of the covenant.* In Exod. xyii. 
14, Moses is commanded to write an account of the contest witli 
Amalek ‘ in the Aool*/ not in a book. This iorm of expre-ssion 
implit.‘s that there was a hook kept in which national events were to 
he recorded for the instruction of the nation in times to come. In 
.1 Sam. X. 25^ we have the same expression, three hundred years later. 
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where it is said that the prophet instructed the people as to the 
manner of the kingdom under Saul, and ‘ wrote it in The hooJc* It is 
needless to cite the many passages, both in the Old Testament and 
in the New, where the usage of depositing this book in, or by the side 
of, the ark*of the covenant is mentioned. Kings and priests in the 
history of the Hebrews were no doubt too often negligent of the duty 
thus enjoined upon them. But the theocratic injuncition, requiring 
that the saerod writings should be carefully preserved, rings through 
the whole dispensation. We may be sure that it was not left to the 
men of an age a thousand yoar.s after the time of Moses to be the first 
to become alive to this obligation. 

2. .]>r. Donaldson says that the language in which the whole collec- 
tion of the Old Testament Scrij>tufes is ])enned, ‘is, with trifling 
‘exceptions, one and uniform, andf there is no trace of those archaisms 
‘ by which the ancient writer is invariably distinguished from those 
‘ who wrote tin? same language many centuries after him.’ (161.) So 
w'ritcs Profe.^sor Norton, a gr(?at authority on Old TeRtam(?nt matters 
with our author. But the objection is fallacious. The I’esbito, or old 
Syriac version of the New Testament, was made during the second 
century. The Syriac Oh roni con of Bar Hebrams was written in the same 
languagi? about a thousand years later. But competent schfdars aflirm 
that tlie language in both cases is the same. The.man who can read 
the oin* can read the other. The Koran was written in the Arabic of 
tin? time of Mohammed, But the Arabic of Mohammedan writers 
down to tlie last century differs hut slightly from that of the Koran. 
Dr, Marshman, the Chinese scholar, tratislaied into English the great 
work of ( \)nfucius, and detdares that the language of that philosopher, 
and the language of his commentators llfteen centuries after him, are 
strictly of tljc .same complexion. The Hebrews wefe a pe®pU?»who, 
down to the time of tlie captivity, lived scarcely less to themselves 
than the Chinese. 

Dj'. Donaldson’s assumed identity of language, therefore, supposing 
it to exist, in place of being an insuperable difficulty, is really no 
difficulty at all. In the East, language, in common with manners, 
and evi?rythiiig human, has a fixedness quite unknown in the West. 
The man who does not bear thi.s fact in iriiiid is not fit to touch criti- 
cism on Oriental matters. The fact is, that this ground, first taken 
up by the (Tcrmans, like many of their startling discoveries, has been 
long since generally abandoned by them. In this case, accordingly, as 
in some others, Dr. Donaldson figures in the cast-off clothes of his 
neigli hours, A course of argument, says Professor Edwards, that 
would make the Pentateu(?h, on thc’grouud of style, contemporaneous 
with Isaiah, would make the authorship of the whole Old Testament 
identical in point of time, unless we except a few fi^agments, savouring 
strongly of jUhaldca.t 

Ewaid— and Dr. Donaldson will hardly dispute his right to speak on 

* £xod. xxiv. 7. Dcut. xxviii. 5S, Cl; xxxi. 2C. 1 Kings viii. 9. 2 Chron. v* 
10. Heb. ix. 4. 

t Professor Edwards, Biblwtlma iSdero, May, 1645. 
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thiB subject — ^has said, that there are many things in the style of the 
Pentateuch as rare as they are antique. Considering ‘ the small number 
‘of passages, the omounj of words elsewhere wholly unknown, or not 
‘ used in prose, is great.’^^ lahn, after scrupulously extruding all words 
that might not«bc thought fit to be included in such a reckoning, finds 
some four hundred words, or forms of expression, in the Pentateuch, 
which are rarely if ever employed elsewhere, and about the same , 
number of words or phrases in the later books, which arc very seldom, ; 
if ever, employed in tlie Pentateuch. Some exception has been taken ^ 
to these lists by later Hebraists, but after all reasonable deduction has 
been made, much the greater part of the instances adduced are admitted 
as being adduced legitimately, while many which the author might 
have added to his series have^been overlooked. So much for Dr. 
Donaldson’s assertion that there is ‘fto trace of those archaisms’ in tho 
earlier Hebrew Scriptures distinguishing them from the later, which 
w’e are disposed to expect in such cases. The words and forms of tho 
language remain identical to the extent to he cxj>ected in the tongue 
of an Oriental people so conditioned, but there is just enough diversity 
to show that the men who penned the Hebrew writings were by no 
means men of the same age.f 

It is not true, however, that there are no archaisms in tho earlier 
Hebrew Scriptures, bespeaking their higher antiquity. Tahn and 
Bengcl have demonstrated the contrary. How far words in the later 
Scriptures, said to*he of Pheenieian or Ohaldaic origin, are really so, is 
a point on which profound scholars hold very different opinion.^. That 
something of the kind exists may he readily admitted ; and if such 
terms are found occasionally in the documents which claim a higher 
antiquity, we see nothing in that fact to be fli.sturbed about. Docu- 
ments w;Inch it ft admitted do at times contain verses and pas.sagcs by 
some later hand, may very naturally have dropped some ancient and 
obsolete word for one more modern and intelligible. The criticism 
that ignores the signs of antiquity which cover tho whole surface of 
a document and enter into its very essence, because the touch of some 
later hand can he traced in it, has pretty well had its day. In this 
respect it is most unjust to reason from ancient manuscripts to modem 
printiKl books. The probabilities of difference as between edition and 
.edition of a hook, arc as nothing comjiared with the probabilities of 
difference between manuscripts. 

3. ‘ The existing miscellany,’ says Dr. Donaldson, ‘ contains no book 
which in its present state is older than the reign of David or Solomon* 
(160). If by this statement no more he meant than to say that there 
are some pass^es or verses in all the hooks of Scripture which claim 
to he the more ancient, that must have been supplemented by a hand 
much later, the statement in that form would not be open to reason- 
able objection. .But more than that is meant. This form expression 
is not peculiar to Dr. Donaldson; but there is iii it, to our mind, some- 
thing very disingenuous. The idea suggested, if not intended, is, that 

* Gegchi^JUe d. V<dkt9 Isratl, 

+ Wfs 1 -effer the who may wish to see examples of this nature to the article 
by lattt Professor EdWards, before mwiioned. — ^pp. 389 — 391. 
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the date of the slight things Kupplementcd, should be accounted tis 
being reallj? the date of the whole document, or very nearly so. Some 
transcriber of a manuscript five centuries old, ‘inserts a gloss on two or 
three of its parts, or one inspired writer after such an interval, adds some 
small matter to the text of another, and straightway tne authority of 
the five centuries almost disappears, and the work is in eliect dated 
from the age ofithe gloss or the supplement, and not from the age 
which is shown by a hundred indications to have been that of the 
author. We must contend that the man who speaks of the Pentateuch 
as wo have it, as being of the age of David or Solomon, because it con- 
tains some slight emendations or additions supposed to be of that date, 
such as a man like Samuel or David may have had a full right to 
introduce, docs a great wrong to the claims of Holy Writ. He insi- 
nuates "what is injurious to the record as a whole, because of mattei*s 
which affect it only in some of the smallest of its parts. 

Dut this manner of proceeding is only too much in keeping with the 
course taken generally by the admirers of the new-fangled criticism, 
which is regarded as suliicient to determine the bii*th-time and birth- 
place of almost any document from internal evidence alone. Jientley, 
in his dissertation on the Ejmllrn of I^halaris, was the first to break 
ground in this direction among ourselves. In (lermany, Wolf applied 
ihe same principles to the llonicric })Ocms, insisting that *iu their 
present state’ — as the phrase now is — the Iliad and the Odyssey could 
not he older than about the age of Pisistratus. In the wake of these 
investigators came Niebuhr, who swej^t away nearly all that we liad 
been wont to accept as reality in the early Komau history, leaving us 
little more than a dim shadow in its stead. Bentley’s criticism pro- 
voked a long and memorable controversy. Wolf’s theories liile^^ all 
Germany with discussion. In our own time it has been common 1;o speak 
of the labours of Niebuhr as sending an amazing amount of new light 
over the pa.st. It was inevitable that this style of criticism should be 
extended to th(.i Bible. It has been so extended, and the worst that 
could be done by its means lias been done. No man of course denies, 
that in historical criticism, where external evidence fails, what there is 
of internal evidence must be made as available as may be. This maxim 
is about as old we suppose as the origin of letters. The only novelty 
on this point, in recent limes, concerns the exaggerated powers attri- 
buted to criticism of this order, and the marvellous complacency with 
which almost every writer in this field gives forth his conclusions. If 
we may credit the men who give themselves to research in this direc- 
tion, the results they present to us are based on the most scientific 
certainty, though somehow it happens that scarcely any two of these 
investigators are found to be consistent with each other, and scarcely 
any one of them for long, consistent with himself. It is presumed 
that there are peculiarities of language, description, and allusion that 
wdll be sure to mark what is. really ancient, or to betray a later 
hand where there is false pretension. It belongs to this process of 
investigation to detect these peculiarities, and it has its riues for ho 
doing. But the field is one requiring something more than a power 
to read and to compile. It requires that the perceptive powers of the 
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ca^o should be eminently characterised by comprehensiveness, dis- 
cnmination, thoroughness, and impartiality. Onl}" a few have brought 
these l^igh qualilications to their work, and, in consequence, a few only 
h^ve done their work well. High criticism, like the higl^ in art, is, 
for obvious reasons, specially attractive to the vain and the flippant — 
the last sort of men that should touch it. We shall atlduce a few 
instances of. the uncertainties which do, from some strange fatality, 
come up almost ceaselessly in a course of inquiry which is said to be so 
certain in its issues 

The famous German author KnoKd, for example, in his Commentary 
on Ecclesiastes, describes the language of, that book as strongly 
coloured with Chaldaisms, and with words from the later Hebrew. 
Hut presently comes Herziield, k German Jew, profound in such lore, 
and makes it clear that the great majority of the words so des(;rihod 
are not words c»f that sort, and, in fact, that there are very few in tiie 
book that should be so designated. 

Then there is the (Lite oi* the Pentateuch. Quarter of a century 
since, the neologiaiis of Genuany doen»cd it settled that the work 
which bears that name mu.st have been written about the time of the 
Captivity, possibly after the return. Thus the gulf of a thousand 
years was placed between the age of Closes and the age of thi* writings 
which all subsequent generations bad attributed to him. 'I’here was 
an audacity in such a style of criticism \vhieh, to some mimls, would be 
sure to be very fascinating. Hut bv degrees thi.s aj)))i.‘ars to have been 
felt to be a little too bad. Slowly the writings wliich had been made 
to be thus comparatively modern were made to be a little more ancient, 
and then a little more still. First, it was ceded that the Fenia touch 
must have been ^t least as old as the reign of Josiah, wdien the book 
of the laV was found in the Temple. This was a gain of nearly two 
centuries. Kext, it began to appear probable that these rt^oords arp at 
least 'as old as the times of Solomon and David. Thus some four 
centuries more were gained. Since then it has been Ibuiul by this 
same school of criticism that there are traces of the existence of the 
Pentateuch as far back as the times of the Judges — cjveii, it would 
seem, in the time of Joshua. This last opinion, conservative as it is, 
seems to be that ol* even such liberalized ccitics as Ewald and Tuch.* 
So that, left to themselves, it w-uuld seem as though the llaiionalist 
school of Germany must, in the end, come round very much to the old 
point. In respect to tlijs department of learning, the saying would 
certainly seem to be true — that to take in a little of it is dangerous, 
while to drink deep is to be sobered. This gives us some hojHJ even 
conceruiug Dr. Donaldson, ^e has passed tlirougli one stage of this 
Teutonic fever, and we can conceive that the next in succession may be 
the precursor of health. 

Aji instance of the confusion g^erated by this newJig^t criticism 
may be given from the works of two celebrated writers — Ewald and 
. Lengerke. Ewald assures us that in the Pentateuch there are tracea 
hrst^ of ahi original groundwork, then of not less than four distinct 
* MoMts Btuari on tho 
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narrators, besides a Deuteronomist, and portions of many miscellaneons 
compositions introduced by these anonymous authors. Lengerkc says 
that he finds in the Pentateuch a groundwork by Moses, and, in 
addition, the work of a Supplementarist and Deuteronomist. So that 
while one of these authors finds three different hands in the Penta- 
teucli, the other finds at least kalf-a^dozen distinctly and prominently, 
and an indefinite number besides, only less distinctly and less promi- 
nently. Ewald and Lengerke are alike accomplished men ; but what 
shiill we say of the criticism which, in the two cases, has led to such 
difierent results?* It will have been observed that neither of these 
critics regard the Book of' Deuteronomy as written by Moses, though 
other writers of this class, as is well known, account that book as 
Mosaic, while attributing nearly <^verj^hiug else in the Pentateuch to 
other hands. 

Included in the elements of this confusion is the theorizing about 
the alleged distinction between what are called the Elohistic and the 
Jeliovistiic documents. The first are said to consist of documents in 
which the word Elohim, or God, is used as the name of the Supreme 
B'.'ing. Tlie second is said to consist of documents in which the word 
Jehovah Is preferred to Elohim. But all this only serves to bring us 
into confusion worse confounded. Scarcely any two critics agree as to 
1 he age of these two supposed scribes. They have all sorts of positions 
assigned them through the space of a thousand years. Nor are any 
two critics agreed iis to tlie extent to which the hands of these supposed 
authors are percejjtible in the Hebrew records, some restricting them 
to the Peutateuch, some finding them almost everywhere, and some 
boldly maintaining that the whole theory about these supposed scribes 
is an elaborate delusion. On one point, all who •btdieve in, the 
I'xistenco of these writers have been agreed, which is, tfiat the 
Elohistic is the oldest writer, the Jehovistic the more recent. But Dr. 
Donaldson has brought in discord even on this point. He insists that 
the Johovist is tlje older, and the Elohist the younger. (233.) 

Sober and well-informed men say, they see in the Peutateuch a work 
partaking of the nature of entries or jottings in a journal — not an epic, 
or a (!ontinuous history ; they remember that the space through which 
these registrations concerning the past or present were made extends 
to some forty years ; that the occupations of Moses during those years 
w^ere such as must have rendered his attention to a work of this kind 
occasional and irregular ; that in the course of that long interval some 
of his arrangements would naturally be modified and changed, according 
to circumstances ; that Deuteronomy, which is attributed to an un- 
kimwn hand by most neologians, might well be regarded, as it haa 
been by Eichhom, Herder, aud others, as coming from the still ripen- 
ing intelligence and the full heart of Moses when about to end his 
course and assign his office to another; that such differences of 
language in the book are no more than these differences of time and 
circumstances may readily explain ; and that, as to the indications of an 
incorporati(Hi in the narrative of materials derived &om various sources, 
* Mews Staari on tiba Ojnwtu 
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much of that nature may be ceded as strictly natural, and as quite 
consistent with the Mosaic origin of nearly the whole of the five hooks 
attributed to the Hebrevf lawgiver. 

That the Peptateuch, with the exception of a few verses and frag- 
ments, has come to us from the pen of Moses is a point oh winch we 
have no doubt. It is true, there is a chasm of some three centuries 
between the age of Moses and that of Samuel during which the 
literary development of the Hebrew mind seems to have been in 
abeyance. But this fact only renders it the more certain that the 
Pentateuch could not have been forged at any time hefore the age of 
Samuel ; and the idea that such a forgery could have been successfully 
resorted to afterwards is simply absurd. The influence of the Levites, 
the Priests, and the Prophets, from that time, must have been fatal 
to any such attempt. We have, indeed, the story of the finding of a 
copy of the Law in the Temple in the time of Josiah ; but we have, 
also, the story of a nearly sixty years* reign of idolatry under Mana^sch 
and Amon which preceded, when, as in the case of our own Lollanls, 
the destruction of every vestige of the Scriptures would l)c; a gri^at 
object with the persecutor. It should be remembered, too, that, 
though the Scriptures were know'n to priests and prophots during this 
later period, the possession of any poi-tion of them, and even tlio 
to read them, musfhave been rare among the people. It is jM-obable 
that the manuscript which had been secreted in the ^Jenijik* was the 
first complete copy of the Pentateuch that had come to the hands ol' 
the king. In less than half a century after the return from iJabvlun, 
the canon of the Old Testament was completed. From that time the 
text was so guarded, that little or no change could well take place. 
Buttduring the thousand years b€*tween that time and the age of 
Moses tticro had been space and occasion enough for errors in Iran- 
s<‘ri[)tion, for many a marginal glos.s to pass into the text, or lor the 
addition, no doubt, by inspired authority, of some useful su]»]deiiK ntary 
matter. 

But to the Christian the testimony borne by Our Lord and by Hit; 
Apostles to the authority of the Old Testament should be ol’ itself de- 
cisive. When Our Lord said, * All things inust be fulfilled wnieh are 
written in the Law of Mosch, and the TropheUy and the con- 

cerning Him, He used the language wdiich every .Jew of that time 
would understand as comprehending the whole canon ol' the Old Te.sta- 
ment as then received. This is clear from Sirach, Philo, Josephus, 
and nianv of the Babhinical writers. No less certain is it, fnnn tlie 
same aufliori ties, that by the Law of Moses, the Jews understood the 
five boi>ks commonly attributed to him. The words used by them to 
express this idea Our Lord used. In using these terms every man 
would understand Him as confirming this idea — as making it bis own. 
The inference is obvious. The pretence of Dr. Donaldson, that Our 
Lord knew better, but that He conformed in this matter to popular 
prejudice and custom, serves no other purpose than to show the force 
ot the evidence which was thus before him. We know of no attempt 
to evade this testimony, whether as relating to the Mosaic origin of 
the Pentateuch, or the Old Testament canon generally, tliat is not a 
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cli8<^rii(?o to ci'iticism of any kind, to say nothing of its ' higher’ de- 
partments. If Moses did not write the hooks of the Pentateucli to 
such an extent as to warrant his being desca“ibed as their author ; and 
if those books, togetlier with the writings which follow in the received 
Canon, do not constitute a Divine and Inspired autlmrity, then, it is 
not merely Judaism, but Christianity that is gone. The New Tes- 
tament is til us far committed to the Old, and they must stand or fall 
together. This external proof is sufficient to show, that all internal 
evideiKHj that may seem to be at variance with it must be fallacious. 

J)r. Donaldson’s chapter on an ‘ Infallihle Literature’ is opposed, 
as will he antieijiated, to the plenary inspiration of the Scriptures, 
lint his reasonings on this topic arc all of the old complexion. Some 
of tliem we have examined recently, hnd we shall perhaps soon return 
to the svibject. For the presen? we take leave of Dr. Donaldson, ear- 
nestly hoping that when we meet him again we shall find more to 
commend.* 

Lrffers of John Caloin, eompiled from the Original Manuscripts 
mid Edilfid willi Historical Notes. 15y Dr. J uiiES Bonxet. Vol. II. 
Svo. Constable. — We commended the fir.st volume of these Letters 
to our readers on its ajipearanee, and we ju*e pleased that we can now 
call attention to the second. The letters in this second volume 
extend from loI5 to 1553 inclusive, and are nearly three hundred in 
numlier. 'fhe translator and editor has not burdened the text with 
notes, but he has supplied very useful information at many points of 

Tun years since tlio (jditor of tliis journal felt some perple.xity on the question 
of Inspiration, and endeavoured to make his w.ay to settled views concerning it. 
'f’he .siibstanuo of the conclusions which then commended themselves to my judg- 
ment appeanal some time afterwards in an article in this Jlcvipw (No. XIV., 178 
(I stiff. ). I'Vom the shape which recent tliscussions on thi.s subject lia^ taken, it 
hecaine expedifjiit that 1 slioiild do something towards protecting myself against 
c,ertain ivprosontations of my opinions which have been anything but accurate, and 
]»y no means harmless in their tendency. The article on lns]nration in the number 
»>f the liritlsk <liiorffrh/ fv)r January last was called forth by those ciruuinstaiices. 
Much of the material of the former article w;is separated from a good deal of extra- 
neous matt«jr, and reproduced in the latter, in a form more regular and digested, 
and w'itli considui'ablo adilitions. In this second article not a passage, a clause, or 
a word was either inserted or omitted with the intention of saying anything, or of 
seeming to say anything, at all ditiurent in 1857, fi'oni what f had said in 1851, 

except .»n one j>oint the point of the imprecatory psalms. In 1851 I regarded 

those ]>8alinH as inspired, and the imprecations in them as being in great 
part judicial, and in part prophetic. I so regard them still. But further 
reflection has satisfied me tliat the moral fechug of the writers must have btien 
sound — that tlio men who so wrote must not be supposed to have erred morally 
in tlms writing. I still feel, indeed, that such language can never bS proper to 
iiH, inasmuch as the circumstjinces of those persons win nev^r bo really our 
circumstances. But in their circumstancaf there must have been fitness in it. 
This has been my opinion, and well knoivn, for some years past. In so far 
therefore as the human feeling supposed to be expressed in those psalms is con- 
cerned, 1 should not have expres.sed myself at any time within the last three or 
four years in the terms which 1 employeil in 1851. It is not needful I should 
say more just now. Beligious men in this country are manifestly committed to a 
thorough investigation of all questions of this nature, and we mean to deal 
with such questions in this journal — we have no thought of evading any one of 
them.— Editob. 

NO. LI. 


T 
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thfe correspondence. There is no picture of the Reformation times so 
fresh and living as that which comes forth from sources of this 
nature. The present vohime furnishes large evidence as to the sin- 
cerity, piety, and spirit of self-sacrifice by which the Protestant 
Reformers were Characterized, and it shows also that atnids*b all their 
excellencies they had very much to learn. 

ChHstianity and our Era. By George GiiiriLLAN. 8vo. Hogg. 
— Mr. Giliillan has here taken up a large theme. Those who know 
the character of his genius will probably expect that a work from his 
pen with such a title wdll be found to touch on almost everybody and 
everything. Mr. Gilfillan always writ-es wdth a moral aim, is intent 
onu])holding principles, but he must always look at principles through 
persons. The world and the chui'fth are nn^eh out of joint; our/^ealons 
man of letters labours hard to bring them to tlieir right position, and 
his manner leads him to stud his j)ages in a rernarkabU; degree with 
the names of all the celebrities, whether for good or (.‘vil, which our 
era has produced. This ceaseless talk about pi.'ople, whore the ohjeet 
is, or sluould be, something much higher, is fidt l)y many as an imper- 
tinence, and as not a little wearisome. But it is the manner ()f Mr. 
Gilfillan to write thus, and those who cannot ncce]>t him as acting 
under this tendency, have nothing left but to dispense with his com- 
panionship altogether. Ho is a laborious man, always collecting, but 
always disbursing, and the world, it would seem, moves on mueh too 
fast to allow of his doing mucli in the way of arranging, digesting, and 
pruning his material. In a word, tlie manner and stylo of IMr. Gil- 
filhm furni.sh ample occasion for sharp criticism on tluj f)art ot* those 
who may be di.sposed to indulge in that vein. But it is not less tnu*, 
that bis writings^teem with the fruits of his reading, that tin.y contain 
much* sotknd and u.scful thought, and that a largo class of our young 
men are, on the whole, much the better for reading them. Our higher 
class of critics seem to look on the literature of Mr. Gilfillan as belong- 
ing to a sort of Red Indian school; and tlic millenarianism whicli 
makes its appearance in this volume will, we fear, load them to think 
that their copper-coloured friend is going mad. 

Expository Biscourses on the Epistle to the PhiUppians. By 
Thomas Toller. 8vo. Snow. — We scarcely know how it lias 
happened that this book has not obtained an earlier notice from us. It 
is a volume very like a good deal of our best English authorship — 
more substance than show, presenting the results of reading and 
learning more than the parade of such things. Mr. Toller’s stylo Is 
singularl5^ devoid of the ornate, the imaginative, or the impassioned, 
but it is clear,' exact, and everywhere the vehicle of definite and intel- 
ligent thought. We counsel tile preacher who would expound the 
Epistle to the l^hilippians to read the book, and it can hardly be read 
without sensible advantage by any thoughtful Christian. 

On Preaching and Preachers. By the Rev. JoUN LeiechilI), 

12nfio. Ward. — This publication consists of an Inaugural Address 
delivered at the o[»eiiiug of the new Baptist College in Regent’s Park, 
and of an Appendix on Preaching and Preacliers. The ‘ Address’ is 
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brief, touching' in part on the message of the preacher, and in part on 
the end that should he key)t in view in delivcrinj^ it. But the value 
of the work lies mainly in the Appendix, wliich is rich in the counsels 
of experience concerning the work of the preacher. It is not .always 
an easy thhig to make young preachens sensible how ihueh — how very 
much they need such counsels. ' The consequences are that many, 
nogleeting these lessons early, never learn them at all, and many learn 
them slowly, and at best but imj>erfeetly, in the hitter school of expe- 
rieiKfe. l)r. Leifehild’s volume is a fitting book to be put into the 
hands of students and young ministers by all who wish them well. 

Laws f rota ileavan for Lift on Knrlh : III astral ions from the Tiooh 
of Fnwerhs. By the Uev. Ailvot. 8vo. Nelson. — This 

book, we are told, has reiwdied the sti^venth edition. We are glad to 
learn that it is so. It shows tluA they are not light and frothy per- 
formanees only which get this kind of recognition from the public. It 
i.s a work of r(‘iil tliought and wisdom, and written in a chair, eon- 
(hmsed, and weighty style. We know nothing of Mr. A root ; but it is 
nninifcst that he knows how to bring a discijdined intelligence, and a 
thorough literary culture, to the aid of evangelical truth. The book 
is emphat ically a good book, and as its material is given in small 
sections, a portion of it miglit be read every day. 

Jiispira/ion, in Thrre Lfwlarcs, By the Rev. A.,K. Peatice. Judd. 
—Mr. P earce ha.s been at much pains to under.staTid the subject to 
which this publication relates — and he does understand it, greatly 
bctt»‘r than many of* much higher pretension.s. The aim of the lee- 
tur<‘r is to show what inspiration tvherc it is, and how it is to be 
ascertained, 'J\) those who wish a manual on this important subject, 
we commi'iid the work here provided for them. Substantially, it is a 
sound ])rodueti(jn, both in its tacts and in its reasonii*gs. « • 

Scrijtturc Characters. By Rouekt Candtjsh, J>.D. 8vo. Nelson. 
— Tln.'se ‘ Clniraeters’ were j)ublished wdth other papers by the author 
in ls5(); they are here republished separately, having undergone 
‘ cari'ful revision and eorrection.’ The characters deseribed stand in 
soincwliat of ehronologieal order, and are from the Old Testament and 
the New. Tlu; name of the author is a guarantee that what is done 
has he(Mi done with diseriinination and power. 

The CHj/; its Sins and Sorrows, By Tjiomas Gl'TJIIUE, D.T). 
Fep. Black. — This volume eonsi.sts of four sermons, witli an appendix, 
and is designed to lay hare the * sins and sorrows’ to be found in the 
recesses of all our groat citi(^s. Jlr. Gutbric, admits that our cities 
artj the centres of all good, .as well as of all evil ; but tovjjgrds the 
vice.s and miseries to be found there his benevolent heart turns with 
the most iinjaissioned solicitude, lu continental cities, and in the 
citii?s (d* nearly all past time, tin? disease has been left, for the most 
part, to festtir in secret as it might. It is peculiar to our state of 
things that there should be men among us resolved to bring all this 
wretebedness, suffering, and tilth to the light of tay, and to ask the 
passers-byi can nothing be done to conquer this ? God speed them in 
their work ! Many may shake the bead, and pronounce the conquest 
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of such evils as impossible. Be it so ; but we suppose the possible in 
that direction is possible, and that is what the Master expects from us. 

Luther's Bvangelien-td^uslegnng aus seinen hofniletischen and 
exegetischen WerJeen /Hr Sdriftforseher^ Prediger und erhauung- 
suchende Leser :^isammengesiellt , Von Cun. G. Eiieble. *Stutt"art : 
Liesebing. Williams ani Norgate. * Erstos Heft. (‘ Luther’s Inter- 
‘ pretation of the Gospels, Collected from his Homiletic and Exegctit;al 
* Writings, for the use of Students of Scripture, Prea(^hers, and for 
‘ Devotional Reading.’) By C. G. Ebeele. Part I. — Tlio oi)jcct and 
the utility of this compilation are sufTiciently obvious. Th<' writings 
from which these extracts «are gathered and set in order cover a range 
of .some four-and-twent}^ volumes. In the eoursti of the work, all 
that Luther has anywhere said ki the way of inter]wetation, or ju’uc- 
tical remark on the Gospels, will be '’brought together and arrangt.‘d 
as a running commentary on the le|sons of tlie day. 'J’his First J*art 
contains 100 large-sized pages. It is projiosed to complete tlie wliolc 
in ten parts, with the addition of a serviceable index. Luther’s 
sermons and Luther’s commentaries will bo thus thrown together to 
illustrate each other and the sacred text. The very words oi‘ LuthcT 
arc everywhere preserved, with the briefest pos.«ibh‘ connecting links, 
and no omissions of importance. The First Ikirt brings the eomnu.Mi- 
tary as far as Quin<]^uagt?sima Sunday. 

Die Lchre von der heiligfn jAch<\ oder Grundzitgr dvr F,e(tnr/iHs(:h^ 
hircliUchen 3Ioral Theofogie, Von Ernst Sautouus. Drivti? 
Abtheilung. Zweite Hiilite. Williams ami Xorgsite. )>p. 

(‘The Iloctrine of Holy Love, or J^rineij>les of (’hristian Morals 
according to the Evangelical Church.’) \W Ernest SAinoitn s. 
Concluding half of the Third Part. — 'I’his volume comph tt s a w ork 
comifiCiKiwl in iJsIO, when the lirst part went tlirougli thr<‘<‘ <‘ditii»ns. 
The second part, now in a second eilition, was jnihlished in Is It. and 
the preceding half of the third in 1S51. This treatise on Ethics has 
enjoyed a eonsiderahle reputation in Germany. Dr. Sart(»rius is a 
divine of the evangelical school, und warmly atta(dH‘d t»» the old con- 
fessions of faith. J le has written Meditations on the Mitnifr.st((tiini 
of the Divine Glorg in the Church, and espvciallg on the Presence of 
the Glorified Jiody and Blood of Christ in the Holy ^arramenl ; also 
a pamphlet On the Necessity and Obligation of the Ecriesiast irnl Cun- 
fessions of Faith, Most of our readers would follow him with more 
pleasure in his devout and thouglitful expositions of Christian duty, 
than in such expressions, eloquent and able as they often are, of his 
intense ajttachmentj^o the peculiarities and the formulas of Lutheranism. 
The lirst part of tlie present work wa,s devoted to ‘ The Ih-imal Ijovc 
and its Opposite’ fan der ursprunglichen IJche und Hire in Gcgen- 
satz). The second treated of ‘Atoning or Reconciling Love’ {Ton 
der versohnenden Liehe), and the third, ‘Of Uniting, Purifying, 
Active, and Obedient Love.’ The concluding volume continues the 
discussion of the dove of obedience, and treats of j)erfecting love. 
The first two hundred pages are occu])ied with disquisitions on the 
last live commandments of the Decalogue, inculcating love to our 
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neighbour. In the remainder, the author speaks of * the patience and 
hope of love in affliction and the hour of death,* and lastly of ‘eternal 
life, the last judgment, and the triumph of lujy love.* 

Die S(U\(kelireihHn (lets ApoHeh Daulus iihersetzitind erhldH. Von 
lIioiNRicji Ewali). Gottingen. Williams and Norgate? (‘ The E[)istlos 
ol the Apostle Paul.') Translated and Elucidated by H. Ewald. 
pp. 4i01.— This tran.slation, with its commentary, includes several of 
the J^iuline Epistles arratiged in three classes, as follows: — First, 
Epistles belonging to tlie period of the second great missionary 
journey — viz., ‘ the (so called) second and the first’ to the Thessa- 
lonians. Secondly, Epistles belonging to the third journey — viz., those 
to the Galatians, Corinthians, and Homans. Thirdly, Epistles belong- 
ing to tlie period of captivity at Home^—viz., * the fragment of one’ to 
the E]»he.siaiis, that to the Phil^)pians, the letter to Philemon, the 
Epistle to the Colossians. The ot^;r epistles usually attributed to 
Paul are omitted, because, in the cf|)inion of the critic, they arc not 
<lirectly from his hand. They may, perhaj)s be noticed in a future 
work. 

'rins coinmentary is terse and compressed to a degree unusual with 
German critics. It is un^^ncu inhered with speculative matter and dis- 
iMirsivt? iH.'marks on the criticisms of others. The author appears to 
have conlincd him.s(‘lf almost entirely to the province in which he can 
certainly render most service — the acimrate exhibition of the gram- 
mal.ical meaning, the connexion of the clauses, the course of the 
argument, &c. We caimot hero enter upon any of the numerous, 
questions which criticism, from another point of view, would inevitably 
raise. Sulli(?e it to say that Ewald, though a rationalist, is one of the 
better sfu’t. II is aj>i>rchension of Old Te.^tamcnt pro])hccy, on wliieli he 
has exjiended so niueh jininsand unqiiestionahle learning, apjfesirsto us 
hurn.'utahly defective. Put just because we difier so widely from him 
in acce^)ting that suporuatural (dement which he injects, we are tlie 
nioiv di'.sirous to render due justice to the merits of such an antagonist. 
That his scholarship, and that of some others of his scliool, has been 
indirectly of serviee to Biblical Iit(?rature no impartial observer will 
deny. Ewald is not an arrogant destructive. Very different is bis 
spirit from that of the Strausses, Bruno- Bauers, ami Lutzelbergers. He 
is very I’ar Iroui desiring to depreciate the Hebrew religion ami culture, 
that lie may (^xalt the pagan. lli.s modesty is conspicuous — so rare is 
that quality with liis party. We can readily give him credit for all 
sincerity and rectitude of puiqiose, only regretting that, appreciating 
and exhibiting so fully as he does the morality of tlyi New Tci^tamcnt, 
lie lias not yet di.secnicd in its pages something* beyond the most 
exalted ethics. 

Die jiidUche Apocalyptik in Hirer Oeschichlliclien Dntwickelung , 
Din Deilray zur Voryeschichte den Christenthums nehst einem An- 
lianye iiber das ynoslische System des Das Hides, Von Dr. A. HlL- 
GJSNfc’ELi). J(ma. (Williams and Norgate.) 

The Apocalyptic Element in Judaism viewed in its Historic De- 
velopment, A Contribution to the History of the Antecedents of 
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Chriaiianity, with an Appendix on ike Gnostic System of Basilides, 
By Dr. A. Hi lgexfeld. — Most of our readers will bo aware of the way 
in which the scholars of Qermany have divided, and are still dividing, the 
great field of learned inquiry into small allotments. In their temjdc of 
science there a^e a multitude of ervfits, and cliapels, and mhior shrines, 
beneath or about the main body of the building. Every shrine has 
its own especial worshijijiers, to whom its importance apjxjar.s supreme. 
A certain class of inquiries — after a little discussion, and a few books 
on this side or on that — receives a name of it.s own, and becomes 
quite a little science by itself. The word Apooalyptik is one of these 
names. It is taken, in the first instance, fiom the Afiocalypse of 
8t. John. But there are, a.s is wvll known, a number of Apocaly])tic 
w'ritiugs, not, like that, of ins[iir<‘d authority, which take their phuje 
among the a])ocrvphal books. Soitie of these belong to the .Krw isb, 
some to the Cliristian economy. The study of such works is one of 
ilo small historical interest. It is also im}>ort;mL, on still higher 
grounds, as throwing some light, which e.an ill be spared, on the lan- 
guage and the synjbols of St. John’s llevelation, and as i:xhihiting 
the forms of thought and speech associated witli the ex})ectution of 
Messiah’s kingdom, whether among Jews or Christians. A work on 
the Jewish Apoculyptik is, thoivfore, a work on those writing.s, prao 
tiees, or social mcnvomenls whieli .sju’ang out ol* the expectations en-^ 
tertained by the Jews of a kingdom to be fonnditd hv Messiah, lu cent 
researches have greatly inereased the materials fur sueli a study. 
It received a notable impulse from the publication of tlu; Kthiopic 
version of the Book of Enoch, by an English scholar, Riehard liaw- 
rence, in 1821. Then followed a more correct edition of the Sihyllini? 
propljecies, with ncwly-diseovered ad<litions. 

A^'cosjrlng to* the author’s definition, a book, to be apocalyptic, must 
be both e.schatological and pseudonymous. No writing eoiin‘s within 
his .scope which is not, in his view, apocry})l)id, as well as more ur less 
miilenarian. At the lieudof the Jewisli upocailyptic writings he j)lact‘s 
the book of Daniel, following Eiehborn and other rationalists in deny- 
ing its gcniiiiiencas. Apart from this injustice towanls that lv.»ok, we 
cannot accept a definition which would exidude from a)K)calyptie 
writings the very book which gives them all their name. Ilis results, 
and the value of liis remarks on the nature of i\I(\s.sianic expeetations 
among the later Jews, are not, however, materially affected by the 
eiTor with which he starts; for, in either case-, the hook of Daniel, 
(umjuestionably regarded as inspired by the Jews themselves) formed 
the ino^el of al^^^lieir ajjocryphal aj)ocalypses. \Vlicii prophecy had 
Ceased, when all things in the world around looked ilark, the disj»ositioii 
to fall back upf)n the ])ast would increa.se. Attempts wore made to recall 
and reproduce that past liy the (jompositiou of encouraging and inag- 
nifieent |)redictions inve.stiid with the sanction of ancient and venerable 
names. Tiie Sibylline i»rophecies arc attributed by Dr. Jiilgeuleld to 
an Egyptian Jew, aeijuainted. with Greek literature, writing in the 
latter half of the second century ij.c. 

The Essenes, and tlieir brethren abroad, the Therapeutse, are regarded 
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by our autlior as the practical outcome of the apocalyptic tendency. 
These associations arose out of a desire to continue, as far as possible, 
tlie schools ()f tlie prophets. These reclusep believed that when the 
looked-for Elias appeared, he would find in them fit and expectant 
scholars. They nourished their souls by meditation on the glories of 
the Messianic reign. They withdrew from the sectihu'iscd and haughty 
priesthood of Jerusalem. They sought, by abstinence, by prayer, by 
abstraction, to realise something of that closer access to God which 
the fathers had enjoyed when the gill of pro[)hecy was with their 
])cople. Such expectations j)rcj)ared a large class to receive with glad- 
ness tlie announcement of tlie Baptist that the kingdom of heaven, 
was at hand. Such was tlie practical development of the apocalyptic 
spirit, on the one hand. On the othef, there sprang from its corrup- 
tion and its impatii'nce those desperate risings against Home, and 
thnse aimless tumults which were so bloodily suppressed. Far more 
rrasonahlc, to our view, is the hypothesis of the author concerning the* 
Ksseues, than that of Zeller, who inaki^s them a kind of New Pythago- 
reans, and attributes both tlndr doctrine and their practice chiefiy to 
IJelleuic iidluenocs. 

'I'he Sflcctions from IlorJer's llemains (Aus Ilerder'^s Nachlass. 
Frank iurt-a-M. : Meidinger. 3 vols.), edited by H. Dunzeh and 
F. G. V. Her OKU, is a valuable contribution to the •history of German 
literature. 'Idiese volumes contain the hitherto unpublished corre- 
spomlenee between llerdm* and his botrotlied, with a number of letters 
— many of them liighly characteristic — from Goethe, Schiller, Jean 
Paul, .Lavater, Klopstock, Jacobi,' Claudius, Lenz, and others. Similar 
interest attaclujs to U. Kopke’s Ludwiy Ticck — (2 Bde. Leipzig: 
Broekliaus) — a memoir of the founder of the Jlornaiijit; school, by a 
fri(;nd who (m joyed almost diiily intercourse with the poSlT dtiring 
the last lour years of his life, and whose reminiseenees were not only 
authenticated by Tieek himself, but enriched by him with additions. 
'Javo volumes have already appeared (a third will complete the work) 
of an able monograph on Demosthenes and his Aye (^l)emosfhenes und 
seine Zeit. Lei])zig: Teubner), hy Br. AnNOim Schafeb. Dr. Alberte 
Imhoff’s dfHavius Domifianus (Halle) investigates with careful 
S(?holarship the incidents of a miserable time, and the growth in 
wielvodness of the monster who did so much to make it miserable. 
'J''he vt‘teran historian of the eighteenth century has republished, 
with additions, some valuable essays on Dante (^F. C. Schlosser, 
Dante, Sludicti, Leipzig: Winter.) The second essay contains a dis- 
criminating and generous appreciation (the first ^ich ajiplHi’ed in 
Germany) of the services of Bosetti in this field. Kemarks are ap- 
pended a propos of the later criticisms of .Pieci j and the book as a 
whole will w^ell repay the study of all who are interested in the 
grand representative man of the thirteenth century. E. H. P. 
Meyer’s Geschickto de.r Bofanik {History of Botany, Konigsberg, 
3 vols.) is a work full of curious learning. The first two volumes 
collect all the scattered notices which enable us to trace the pro- 
gress of botanical science among the Greeks and Bomaus. The third 
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volume investigates the botanical attainments of the Indians, Syrians 
Perdans and more especially of the Arabiiuis, — thence to the study 
of plants in the West? from the time of Charlemagne to Albert us 
Magnus. For the students of mediieval literature we notice a 
second edition of Diez’s Qrammaiik Her Itomanischen Sprachen; 
Zamcke's Beitrdge zwr ErJcldrmg und Qescldchte des Ntbelungen^ 
liedes^ and Bartsch’s Benkmaler der Provenzalischen Litieralur. 
The last-mentioned work is published under the auspices of the 
Stuttgart Literary Association, and is the fruit of researches carried 
on dtuing two visits to France in the years 1853 and 1855. 








